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CHAPTER 1. 


The morning tide of business some dozen years ago was at 
its fullest flow in the extensive premises of Messrs. Thurston 
and Trent, solicitors, Sydenham Chambers, E.C. Rows of 
clerks in the ground-floor offices were rapidly covering 
sheets of paper with crowds of monotonous words, or 
columns of appalling figures. Others came to and fro, and 
spoke frequent messages into tubes up and down. Above, 
on the first floor, were the private rooms of the partners — 
solemn chambers, where law assumed its stateliest aspect. 

Upstairs Mr, Trent had been in consultation with Mr. 
Thurston and one of their chief clerks respecting some 
difficult points in a heavy Chancery suit. IMr. Trent, a 
slight spare man, with keen dark eyes, hair just touched 
with gray, and a countenance somewhat worn and watchful, 
had turned his chair a little from the knee-hole table loaded 
with papers before which he sat, to look at his pai-tnci-, 
who stood in front of the empty grate. 

Mr. Thurston was the type of a high-class man of busi- 
ness. His Oxford-gray morning-coat and nether garments 
had come from the hands of an artist, his sno\vy linen was 
the ‘ outward and visible sign ’ of exalted respectability, and 
his pale cream-coloured summer waistcoat perfection itself. 
His neat black tie was surmounted by a face somewha,^ 
old-fashioned in aspect but by no means unpleasing. A 
much older man than his partner, his hair was yet quite 
free from silver threads, and his eyes could look all men 
clearly in the face, although they needed the help of the 
small unobtrusive eye-glass with which he haljituallj'' played 
while discussing laiotty points. 

The third in the group was a young man of perhaps 
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awaiting the owner of a fine estate. 

‘ What is the rent-roll V asked Mr. Trent. 

‘I do not exactly know — not under five thousand a 

year, I fancy,’ returned Piers. 

‘ I hope it< is unencumbered,’ said IMr. Thurston ; a 



ailig iuiru _ -»i lug eyes. Aliogetlier 

was a figure' which could not be nmioticerl, a« lie stood 
at tlie other side of olr. Trent’s table hoMiiig the back of 
a chair with his long shapely band. 

‘Well, then, that is the line we shall adopt,’ said i\Ir. 
Thurston in conclusion; ‘and now I think I shall take my 
biscuit and sherry.’ 

‘ It is almost one o’clock,’ observed klr. Trent. ‘ I have 
not fiiii-slied half my lettei'S, and 1 have an appointment at 
two about tliat eoinpromise of Thompson's.’ 

‘ Iscvertlieless.’ .'aid the voting clerk, ■' I am itoing to adt 
for a few minutes of j"uur time on my own account. I 
see in to-day's Ti/nes,’ lie continued, ‘that a cou.sin of mini' 
lias been killed when hunting. Here is the paragraph : ’ 
and doubling down the paper at the passage be had found, 
he handed it to iTr. Thurston, who, raising his glass, read 
as follows : — 

‘The accident, reported in our impression of yesterday, 
to Mr. Hugh Piers, of Pierslynn, while hunting with the 
Saltshire hounds, has, we regret to say, terminated fatall}'. 
The unfortunate gentleman breathed his last 3 '('sterday 
evening in the cottage where he had been carried from the 
field. His death will cast a gloom over a large circle with 
whom he was deservedly popular, both as an excellent 
landlord and a thorough sportsman. i^Ir. Piers was 
unmarried, and we understand his estates devolve on a 
distant cousin.’ 

‘Ah — mu — I think we have heard of this relative,’ said 
iMr. Thurston. 

‘It affects voii, Reuinakll’ asked Mr. Trent. 

‘ Considerable,’ he returned, with a quick, irrepressible, 
exultant laugh ; ‘ inasmuch as I am now Piers of Pierslynn.’ 

‘ You are sure you can prove your title 1 ’ said Mr. Trent. 

‘ Certain,’ replied Piers. ‘ I am well up in the raniili- 
cations of my famih*; and though I never dreamed of 
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succeeding to the estate — for this poor fellow was little 
more than tliirtj'-nine, and in rude health, — I have been 
always aware I was his next-of-kin. If you will glance at 
this’ — drawing a paper from his pocket — ‘it will show 
you how I stand.’ 

He unfolded the paper as he spoke, and placed it befoi’e 
Mr. Trent. It was inscribed thus : — 

Dorothy Piers, of Piei'ilymi, m. Gcoffre}’ Stapleton, who 
took her name. 


Gilbert. Htiorh. Arthur. John. 

J I I 

[ I Gcoifrey, Gilbert. 

John. Arthur, I 

I died mnnarried. Algernon. 

Huah. I 

I I 

Ptcginald. Helen. 

‘ Here, you see,’ he continued, ‘ is our common ancestor, 
Geoffrey Stapleton Piers. He had four sons. The man 
just killed was the grandson of the eldest. I am the third 
.in descent from Arthur. Mrs. Trent is the great-grand- 
daughter of John.’ 

‘ That seems quite clear,’ said Mr. Thurston, ‘ But 
what about this Geoffrey, son of Hugh ? Had he no 
family V 

‘ No. Geoffrey died unmarried ; in fact, as is usual, 
only the pauperised branches of our family increased and 
multiplied.’ 

‘ Well, my young friend,’ said Mr. Thurston, ‘ accept 
my best congi-atulations and good wishes.’ 

‘It will be a great change for you, if your claim proves 
valid,’ remarked his partner gravely. 

‘ Very great,’ returned Piers. ‘ From genteel pauperism 
to fortune and position!’ The young man’s face grew 
radiant, as imagin:ition depicted the pleasures and privileges 
aM'aiting the owner of a fine estate. 

‘ What is the rent-roll V asked Mr. Trent. 

‘ I do not exactly knou' — not under five thousand a 
year, I fancy,’ returned Piers. 

‘I hope it. is unencumbered,’ said IMf. Thurston; ‘a 
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bachelor of sporting proclivities is onlj' too apt to outrun 
liis means.’ 

‘Not Hugh Piers 1’ exclaimed his successor. ‘ He vas 
a shrewd fellow, bj^ all accounts, who never let pleasure 
cost him too much.’ 

‘ Well, well, you have mj'^ best wishes ; and, I may add, 
the law has lost a smart disciple which j^olite and iwopcr 
sentence brought Mr. Thurston to the door. Before he 
had touched the handle, however, it was opened rather 
abruptly — a clerk entered, and, with a deferential ‘ I beg 
your pardon,’ laid a card before Mr. Trent, saying, ‘ Wishes 
to see you, sir.’ 

‘Show him up,’ returned Mr. Trent; adding, as the 
clerk went out, ‘It is the Admiral — Admiral Besbarres. 
I wonder what has brought him to town again. Reginald ! 
I have no time now ; but dine rvith us to-day, and we will 
talk matters over. Mrs. Trent will be very glad to see you.’ 

‘I will just shake hands with the excellent Admiral 
before I leave you,’ said Mr, Thurston, pausing, 

‘ And I ’ began Piers, when he was interrupted by 

the entrance of an old gentleman, above middle height, 
with slightly stooped shoulders, iron-gray hair, and whiskers 
nearly white ; a thoughtful, almost sad expression softened 
his handsome embrowned face, and full, dark, wistful 
eyes, 

‘Tills is an unexpected pleasure. Admiral,’ said Mi-, 
Trent, rising to receive him. ‘ I hope all’s well with you 1’ 

‘ With me, yes,’ returned the Admiral, shaking hands 
with him ; ‘ but I have come on a sad errand. Is not this 
gentleman Mr. Piers — Mr. Reginald Piers?’ he added, 
arresting the young man’s movement to leave the room. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mr. Trent, as Piers paused and bowed. 

‘ I had the pleasure of meeting you, some time ago, at 
Mr. Fielden’s? — the Rev. Frederic Fielden’s,’ continued 
the Admiral in a pleasant deliberate voice, and with much 
grave courtesy. 

‘ I remember perfectly having been presented to you 
at Cheddington, nearly three years ago; but I hardly 
thought you would remember me.’ 

‘ I seldom forget,’ shid the Admiral. ‘ I regret I have 
to tell you that our mutual friend, Mr. Fioldcn, died about 
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a week ago. It is tins that lias brouglit me up to town 
on m}" M-ay to Dresden, where he and his famil}- have been 
residing for some time. You are aware that mj' ward, 
Laura Piers, who is some distant relation of yours, I l^cliove, 
alwaj-s lived with her Uncle Fieldcn ? Poor fellow ! Ilis 
death has been very sudden. His niece, daughter, and a 
young son are left sadly desolate.’ 

‘ I am very sorry to hear this,’ replied h’eginald, witli 
an air of much concern. ‘ It will be a blow in every way 
to Dick, the eldest son, who was my chum in former tlays.’ 

‘ He is in a banking-house in Calcutta, is he not ? ’ 
asked the Admiral. 

‘He is, and doing very well, I believe.’ 

‘ This is the second sudden death we have heard of this 
morning,’ said Jlr. Thurston gravely. ‘ It is startling. I 
will leave yon with my colleague, and wish you good-day, 
Admiral Desbarres.’ 

‘Good-morning,’ said the Admiral, politely dismissing 
Reginald Piers, who bowed himself out, while the Admiral 
sat down opposite his confidential man of business. 

At length Mr. Trent remarked mildly, ‘ I am quite at 
your sernce ; hut I have an appointment at two.’ 

‘ I will not trespass long on j'our time,’ said the Admiral 
in his gentle voice, which one could hardly fancy shouting 
orders through a speaking-trampet ‘ but I am someudiat 
puzzled hoAv to act under the present circumstances.’ 

‘How do you mean, my dear .sir?’ 

‘I mean, how shall I best fulfil the serious responsi- 
bilities which have devolved upon me through the death 
of this poor gentleman'?’ 

‘ Of Mr. Fielden 1 I do not see what resijonsibilities 
have devolved upon you through his death.’ 

‘ They are ver3’' distinct to me. For years Mr. Fielden’s 
kind care of my ward provided her with a happy home, 
and relieved me of all anxiety on her account. How, he 
is summoned by the Great Master, and the boj"^ and girl 
who were as brother and sister to Laura are left, I fear, 
unprovided for. How can I separate them, and leave 
these helpless jmung creatures to battle with life V 

‘Your ward has, I presume, some fortune of her own V 

‘An officer’s daughter is seldom well dowered — of 
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coiu’se. it is clearly my duty to care for her ; out. the others 
— I must help them, though I can scarce devise the 
means.’ 

‘ But. mt' dear sir, this is benevolence run riot. Tiic 
chiklren of the late Ivlr. Fielden have no shadow of claim 
upon you.' 

The Admiral heard Mr. Trent Avith an unmoved coun- 
tenance, while he drcAv a Large note-hook from his pocket, 
and turn'-'d over irs contents slowly. ‘I see.’ lie resumed, 
selecting a slip of paper coAmred AAuth clear, carcfullj' neat 
AATiting and figures. ‘ by this memo, of my resources, I see 
there is a sum of tAvo thousand fiA'e hundred pounds Avhich 
only pays tiiree and a half per cent. I .should like to get 
liiMier i’lterest. sav live or Ha-c and a half.’ 

‘Certainly you might, Admiral Desbarres ; but, if you 
rememlier, AAdien Ave invested that amount for you, you said 
you only cared for a hiir and safe income, and tliat you 
Avould run no risk.' 

‘True : but circumstances have changed. I heard a 
short time back of an undertaking in Hungar}', a scheme 
to connect some toAA-ns — the names of AA’hich I cannot recall 
— ’oy means of a canal, for Avhich the nophcAV of a friend 
of mine Avas organising a company. He assures me that 
money invested in tliis undertaking Avould yield a return 
of eight per cent to tlie original stockholders.’ 

hlr. Trent sliook liis head with unmistakalde clisap^iroba- 
tion. ‘Iso. no, mv clear sir. Amu must touch nothing of the 
kind. They Avould prohablv ghm you eight per cent for 
eighteen montlis or thereabouts — that is, thej' Avould give 
A-on about two hundred pounds for your two thousand five 
Imnclred, and tliat is all you AAmuld ever see of the inAmst- 
niL-nt. bio : if yon waisi have higlier interest, aa’c Avill look 
oat for A’oii ; but remember there is scarcely anything safe 
over five per cent.’ 

‘ It is a small provision,’ said the Admiral thonghtfullj^ 
‘and it is evident the poor children are almost- destitute. 
Tliore can bo but one ansAver to their appeal. I am noAv 
on my AA'ay to Dresden ; but before ciuitting England I 
Ansh to leave matters in train to increase mj’- income.’ 

‘ I shall of course do my best to carry out your instruc- 
tions ; hut I must entreat you not to take a' load on your 
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eightpeuny letters, and your excellent company. I am 
gdng to bo a “ a fine young English gentleman who lives 
on his estate !” Look here I’ — showing him the Timfs — 
‘read and wonder!’ The astounded listener took the 
newspaper and skimmed the paragraph pointed out. 

‘ And do you mean to say you are this man’s heir !’ he 
exclaimed incredulously ; for, to do Keginald justice, lie 
always had too much savoir-faire to talk of w'calthy or 
exalted relatives. 

‘ Yes, I do ! Look here !’ He spread out the genea- 
logical table, and pointed triumphantly to his own po.sitiun 
as undoubted heir. ‘ What do you .say to that, my boy 1 — 
a fine old ancestral place, five thousand a year at the very 
least, a good round sum of ready money — a well-filled 
stable and well-kept preserves. Why, it is like magic ! 
and, betw'een ourselves, I never was so hard up as at the 
present moment. I protest, the last two nights I have lost 
no end of sleep, thinking of a bill that will come to 
maturity next week, and wondering where the deuce I 
should find funds to meet it. I should like to dance a 
hornpipe on your desk. West, if it wore not too undignified !’ 

‘ I’m sure 1 am truly delighted to hear of your good 
fortune!’ exclaimed West cordially. 

‘ Thank you. West ; I believe you are ! and I hope to 
see you at Pierslynu, Avherc I will teach you to “cro.ss 
country,” old fellow !’ 

‘I am afraid I am too old to learn,’ returned ^Ve.st, 
laughing good-humouredly. 

‘By Jove ! it is a special providence that I laiow how 
myself 1’ cried Eeginald ; ‘ I never had cash enough to keep 
even a donkey.’ 

‘ But, Piers, what Avill Holden say V — in a tone express- 
ive of exultation and cvwiosity. 

‘ God knows ! Of course he will not believe a rvord of it.’ 

Here there Avas a Avhistle from the speaking-tube. West 
responded. 

‘ You are Avanted in Mr. Thurston’s room, Piers,’ he said; 
iuid added, as Eeginald Avas about to fold up his memo., 
‘ leave that ; Holden Avill be here directly.’ 

‘ I don’t care ! ’ said Eeginald, Avith elaborate indifference ; 
but he left the paper behind him. AVhen ho returned he 
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cigUtiienny letters, and your excellent company. I am 
going to be a “ a fine young English gentleman who lives 
on lus estate !” Look here !’ — showing him the Times — 
‘ read and wonder ! ’ The astounded listener 'took the 
newspaper and skimmed the paragraph pointed out. 

‘ And do you mean to say you are this man’s heir V he 
exclaimed incredulously j for, to do Reginald justice, he 
always had too much savoir-faire to talk of wealthy or 
exalted relatives. 

' Yes, I do ! Look here !’ He spread out the genea- 
logical table, and pointed triumphantly to his own position 
as undoubted heir. ‘ What do you say to that, my hoy 1 — 
a fine old ancestral place, five thousand a year at the very 
least, a good round sum of ready money — a well-filled 
stable and well-kept preserves. Why, it is like ma^c ! 
and, between ourselves, I never was so hard up as at the 
present moment. I protest, the last two nights I have lost 
no end of sleep, thinking of a bill that will come .to 
maturity next week, and wondering where the deuce I 
should find funds to meet it. I should like to dance a 
hornpipe on your desk, West, if it were not too undignified !’ 

' Z’m sure I am truly delighted to hear of your good 
fortune ! ’ exclaimed West cordially. 

‘ Thank you. West ; I believe you are ! and I hope to 
see you at Pierslynn, where I will teach you to “cross 
country,” old fellow I’ 

‘ I am afraid I am too old to leam,’ returned West, 
laughing good-humouredly. 

‘By Jove! it is a special providence that I know how 
myself I’ cried Reginald ; ‘ I never had cash enough to keep 
even a donkey.’ 

‘ But, Piers, what will Holden say V — ^in a tone express- 
ive of exultation and curiosity. 

‘ God knoivs ! Of course he will not believe a word of it.’ 

Here ther^^ was a whistle from the speaking-tube. W est 
responded. 

‘ You are wdinted in Mr. Thurston’s room, Piers,’ he saidj 
and added, as Reginald was about to fold up his memo., 
‘ leave that ; Hol^den will be here directl 3 ^’ 

‘ I don’t care!’' said Reginald, with elaborate indiflference; 
but he left the paper behind him. When he returned he 
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found the third occupant of the inner office standing beside 
West’s table, and looldng at the paper with contemptuous 
scrutinj". 

Holden was considerably older than either of his com- 
panions, but, though shrewd and capable, was less trusted 
by his employers. He was suspected of unsteadiness, and 
was more than once severely indisposed on the eve of the 
Derby. He was a thick set, dark-complexioned man, of a 
lower type than Piers or West, with bushy whiskers and 
rather shifty black eyes. A covert warfare had always 
existed between him and Eeginald Piers, shown chiefly in 
a species of shotted chafi', in rvhich the latter had much the 
best of it. 

To-day Holden’s aspect was forbidding. There was a 
coai'seness in his expression, a carelessness about his dress, 
that bespoke relaxation of self-respect. 

‘ So ! you have come into your kingdom,’ he exclaimed, 
looking up as Eeginald opened the door, ‘ or you think you 
have ; but there’s manj’- a slip between cup and lip ! Are 
you sure there isn’t a nearer of kin than yourself f 

‘ Certain ! Are you so muddle-headed as not to under- 
stand that table of degrees ?’ cried Eeginald, ndio was less 
cool than usual. 

‘Are you so muddle-headed as not to perceive that 
everything depends on the marriage, or no-marriage, of 
this fellow?' pointing to the name of Geoffrej^ 

‘ Of course not,’ replied Eeginald scornfully. ‘ But it is 
perfectly well known in the family that he died a bachelor.’ 

‘ Hevertheless, he may have left descendants who could 
trouble you. For all you know, you may have to put some 
of them out of the way yet.’ 

Eeginald made no reply, but sat down to write, having 
got somewhat in arrear of his morning’s work. 

‘How soon do you think you will get possession f asked 
West presently. 

‘I haven’t an idea. I dine with Trent to-day. We 
shall settle what is to be done ; but I do not anticipate any 
difficulty,’ 

‘Had you ever any relations at a little place called 
Llanogwen ?’ asked Holden suddenly. He had been in 
deep thought for some moments, gazing at Eeginald’s 
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extract from the family tree which still lay on the table 
before him. 

‘Not that I know of,’ said Eeginald carelessly. ‘Have 
you any acquaintances of my nameV 

‘ Acquaintances 1 0 Lord, no ! you and yours are altO' 
gether a touch above me,’ returned Holden, with a sneer. 
‘ But I think I have heard the name.’ So saying, he threw 
the paper at which he had been staving in a fixed, abstracted 
way across the table, and turning to his own desk, began 
to open it and move his pens and ruler about in a noisy, 
reckless manner. 

‘ I saw Admiral Dcsbarres going up just now,' said West, 
after all three men had written for some time in silence. 
‘You know him, don’t you. Piers V 

‘ I have been introduced to him ; nothing more.’ 

‘Isn’t he a little touched on religious matters?’ asked 
West. * I remember hearing Mrs. Trent say something to 
that effect.’ 

‘I say. Piers, do you still hang out at Palmerston 
Terraco?’ asked Holden abruptly. ‘I am coming to leave 
my card on you ; for I suppose you intend to give West 
and myself a spread in honour of your accession. It’s 
clearly your duty.' 

‘ Oh 3 'os ! I will bestow a banquet upon you,’ said 
Eeginald drily. 

* Well, you may count on me. I’ll call round at your 
place to-morrow evening.’ 

‘ I am afraid I shall not be at home.’ 

‘ Then I’ll try again and again, till I find you,’ returned 
Holden, with a rather peculiar laugh. 

‘ You are very good.' 

‘ A gentleman wishes to see Mr. Holden,’ said one of the 
clerks from the outer office. 

Holden rose, and went out hastily. 

‘I think Holden is deuced queer to-day,’ said West, 
looking after him. 

* He is in some scrape, or was drinking hard last night,’ 
replied Eeginald carelessly; ‘but I am not going to finish 
up by a quarrel with the poor devil. Now I must attend 
to mj’- work.’ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The day which had wrought so important a change in the 
life of Reginald Piers was drawing to a close ; and while, 
in their handsome dining-room, in one of the new squares 
which fill up the space, physical and social, between West- 
bourne Terrace and Westhourne Grove, hir. and hlrs. 
Trent sat long over their strawberries and sauterne, dis- 
cussing with their guest his future plans — the owner of a far 
humbler dwelling was walking slowl}' through her neat but 
rather scantilj’-fiu-nished abode, 'with a thoughtful and even 
troubled expression ; a tall stately woman, past middle age, 
though preserving a fine figure, draped in a garment exceed- 
ingly ancient as to material, but pieced and trimmed into 
startling novelty of form. Her still glossy dark hair, 
streaked slightly with gray, was braided under a contriv- 
ance of lace and ribbon, ivhich liapjjily preserved tha juste 
milieu between the coquettishness of youth and the dignity 
of age. Her countenance showed traces of beauty, though 
the eyes were faded and the lips had grown thin. She 
held on her left arm a cat with long fine hair, mixed black 
and yellowish-gray, like a beautiful miniature tiger. A long, 
bushy tail hung over the supporting arm, the foi'e-paws 
and small shapely head resting on her mistress’s shoulder, 
with an air of profound content; while with her right 
hand the lady occasionally touched the banisters, regard- 
ing her fingers suspiciousl)', as if on the look-out for dust. 
Reaching the second floor, the lady paused, and called in 
audible tones, ‘ Collins ! ’ — a pause — no I'eply — then to the 
cat, ‘ My precious puss ! did I wake you up ? Collins ! ’ 
still louder — a faint voice came from the depths, ‘ Coming, 
mum.’ 

‘ Collins ! I am surprised you can let me exhaust myself 
in this manner, calling and calling, when you know I am 
far from strong. Laziness, Collins, is really a positive sin.’ 
This, while Collins tumbled upstairs at break-neck speed. 

‘ I’m sure, mum, I ran the vei'y minit I heard you, and 
I am sorry ’ 
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‘There, there, Collins, don’t. I must heg you not to 
talk. I really cannot bear it. You have quite put what 
I wanted to say out of my head ! Do you know the 
w'indow in j'our room is oiien ? I am sure we shall have 
a storm ; go and shut it’ 

‘ Yes, mum ; but I am going to bed presently, and then 
ril be sure ’ 

‘ Now don’t answer me, my girl ; go and do what I bid 
you ! One of the first duties of a Christian is to obey 
your pastors and masters.’ 

‘ Very well, mum,’ proceeding past her mistress at a run. 

‘ Collins ! have I not told 3'ou that it is not respectful 
to rush past me in that \vay? And staj^, Collins’ — 
severely — ‘did you dust these banisters to-day?’ 

‘ T/la^ I did, mum.’ 

‘ I trust you are telling the truth, Collins; but ' — holding 
out her hand, and speaking majestically — ‘ look at that ! ’ 
— There, Collins, there's the front-door bell. Go, my girl, 
gOi gO) go ! though,’ she went on as the servant hurled 
herself downstairs, ‘ it is too late for any useful visit.’ And 
stroking the cat softly, she descended leisurely to the 
ground floor, where were the dining and drawing rooms. 

‘ A letter for you, mum,’ said Collins, meeting her in the 
hall. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ as if a letter were not a common occurrence ; 
and, taking it, she turned it over with much interest, 
examining the postmark, and reading the supei'scription — 
-jMrs. Crewe, 13 Leamington Road, Westbourne Park’ 
‘’J is from the Admiral ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Here, Collins, 
, 0 my 2n'ecious Topjiy ; there is a nice drop of milk left 

'he jug, give it to her before she goes to bed.’ And 
y Crewe sallied into her rarelj’-used drawing-room, 
, proceeded, with a visible clearing of her countenance, 
j open her letter and read as follows : — 


‘ Dear Mrs. Crewe, 

‘It is some time since 


inf b> ‘ some time since I heard anything of you. 

to prospering. Will you lie so good 

•0 let me Iniow if j'ou have still room for an inmate? 
object in asking is that I shall soon want a home for 
ard Laura Piers, of whom you have heard me speak. 
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She has just lost her excellent uncle, the Eev. Mr. F:elden, , 
and with him the fatherly protection she has hitherto 
enjoyed. "Will j'ou, then, take the matter into considera- 
tion, and let me know, within the new week, what sum 
3mu would require for this young lady’s hoard and resid- 
ence ? She should of course share your sitting-room, if 
agreeable to you, and have the advantage of your society. 

‘ I know how moderate and conscientious you are ; I 
therefore add that my young friend’s means are limited, 
and she would require nothing beyond your own ordinary 
stylo of living. Further, Mr. Fielden has left a son and 
daughter, in what position I am not as j’et aware. Should 
I find it necessary to return to them something of the 
benefits bestowed upon iny ward by their father, I would 
be glad to know if 3'ou could accommodate Miss Fielden 
also, and the boy during his holiday. I am now on my 
way to Dresden, and hope to bring back my ward in about 
a fortnight. My address will be — Victoria Hotel, Dresden. 

‘ I trust you have good accounts from your son. 

‘ I am, 3murs very faithfully, 

‘George Desbarees.’ 

‘ A ward of the Admiral to reside with me ! ’ ejaculated 
Mrs. CreAve half aloud. ‘Why, it is the very thing! — 
something always turns up. I was quite cast doAvn AA'hen 
that Mr. Holden left me, though he was Teall3'^ not a 
gentleman, and very irregular in his payments. Now, it 
will be quite different to have a nice girl, a lady of position, 
Avith me.’ Then she looked round rather restlessly, feeling 
the desperate need of expatiating on her prospects to some 
one. At that moment, enter Collins Avith the cat. 

‘She won’t drink the milk, mum, anyhoAv; but she 
has lapped up nigh half a saucer full of cold Avater.’ 

' ‘Has she, the dear? Eeally, Collins, there is some- 
- thing quite distingude about Toppy, quite superior to other 
cats j she has scarcely ever touched milk since she was a 
kitten. Give her to me ! And, Collins, do you think we 
could put two beds in the large back room onthesecondfloorf 

‘It would be a tight fit, mum.' 

‘ I am afraid it Avould ; but I might take it myself, and 
giA'e tliem the front one.’ 
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‘ Are 3'ou' expecting new lodgers, mum ? ’ 

‘ I wish, Collins, you would not express yourself with 
such vulgarity. I do not keep a lodging-house; I take 
a few well-recommended inmates ; and I rather expect a 
young ladj^ perhaps two, to reside with me ; that is, their 
guardian, Rear-Admiral Desharres, wishes to place them 
under my care. There, you may go, Collins ; and as you 
have cleaned up the morning-room and kitchen, and must 
ho tired, you can take the rest of that bottle of ale with 
your bread and cheese.’ 

‘ Thank you, mum ’ — going. 

‘ And, Collins, have you heard how Mr. Brown is to-day?’ 

‘ No, mum ; but I suppose ho must he better, for there’s 
Miss Brown a-wateiing the back-garden.’ 

’ Is she ? I will go and speak to her. Collins ! be sure 
you shut your Avindow ; I will put Toppy to bed myself.’ 

So saying, Mrs. CreAve issued forth into the entrance- 
passage, and proceeded to descend the few steps Avhich led 
into the garden. The little space in the rear of the house 
was judiciously laid out, being principally occupied by a 
largo grass-plot, having a group of rose-bushes in the centre, 
a couple of horse-chestnut trees at the end, and a border of 
bright floAvers and mignonette between the gravel-Avalk and 
side-Avalls. 

The next strip of garden was much more elaborately 
ornamented; it had box-edgings and tiny many-coloured 
floAver-beds, a spasmodic fountain, and tAVo or three plaster 
figures. The oAvners Avei'e an. elderly brother and sister — 
the former, managing clerk iu a City Avurehouse — both 
patronised by Mrs. CroAve as ‘ good, AA’^ell-meaning creatures, 
though not Avhat you Avould call gentry nevertheless, a 
source of comfort to the somewhat lonely AvidoAv, Avho 
found it a relief to talk about herself, her son, her affairs and 
former grandeur, to the little old maid, aa'Iio looked some- 
Avhat enviously up to her as a brilliant Avoman of the Avorld. 

■ ‘ There is a' tide in the affairs of men ; ’ and in the inner 
life too there is a gathering of the Avaters at pai'ticular 
periods Avhen events and emotions accumulate, and Avaves 
of joy or sorrow mount to a certain pitch, ebbing hack 
after a while to the ordinary level of existence. 
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Such a pitch liad been reached by Laura Piers and Wini- 
frid Piclden when they appealed for help to the Admiral. 

Hitherto tlieirs had been a tranquil, simple life, sheltered 
in a peaceful home, and looking up to father and uncle as 
the most charming and accomplished of men. 

The Reverend Frederic Fieldeii had held for many years 
the small living of Cheddington, in one of the southern 
shires. He was a gentle, sociable, semi-artistic personage, 
exceedingly self-indulgent in an amiable manner, and 
afflicted with what his wife termed ‘ a sensitive soul ; ’ i.e. 
utter want of endurance, and an irresistible tendency to run 
away from eveiwthing disagreeable. Fortunately for him, 
he had a wife who guided while she adored him ; and 
Mrs. Fielden was resolute in her determination to hold fast 
the substance they possessed, at any r.ate till the boys were 
set forth in life. So she skilfull}'^ kc})t the family together 
on a wonderfullj' small amount, and gave her parson rope 
enough to disport himself mildly in town each year view- 
ing the exhibitions, attending classical concerts, and hear- 
ing the most fashionable clerical orators, so rendering life 
bearable. But, in addition to her own Hock, the parson’s 
good wife took a stray lamb into her pleasant fold. 

One of Mr. Fieldeu’s sisters had married an officer, a 
quiet, thoughtful, promising young man. Captain Piers 
had little or nothing but his pay, nevertheless they enjo3-ed 
some three or four years of great happiness before fever, 
during an unhealthy season in the West Indies, cut them 
both off, leaving a baby-girl of about a 3mar old. 

Among the acquaintances formed by Captain Piers during 
his militarj^ career was Admiral Desbarres, and some es[)ecial 
sympathy drew them together. It was the Admiral who 
saw to the funeral of the young wife, aud it was he also 
who soothed the last moments of the father by a solemn 
promise to look after the poor bereaved baby, and, if 
possible, to induce Mrs. Fielden to give the little creature 
house-room. - 

Mrs. Fielden was too motherly a woman to refuse this 
request, so little Laura became one of the family at the 
parsonage. The Admiral, thankful to have his helpless 
ward so Avell provided for, carefully nursed the feAV hundreds 
which was all the provision left for her, adding interest to 
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capital till, Avlien she was old enough, he was able, with a 
little help from his own purse, to share with Mrs. Fieldeu 
the cost of a governess for the cousins j for a little girl had 
appeared in the clerical nest about a year and a half after 
Laura had been lodged there. 

Thus Laura Piers and Winifrid Pielden grew up like 
sisters, the former scarce knowing she was an orphan. 
She was petted and punished by her aunt ; snubbed, sent 
on messages, and occasionally told she was a trump by the 
eldest boy, who was rather a hero to both girls ; and 
decidedly a favourite with her uncle, as she grew to be 
useful to him at a wonderfully early age. For Laura, 
though not pleasing to the eye, like his own daughter, was 
a clever, thoughtful little thing, passionately fond of books, 
and careful and loving in her treatment of them. 

In the group associated with those happy, tranquil early 
days the figure of Eeginald Piers was prominent. 

He was the favourite chum of Dick Fielden, the eldest 
son, and frequently a guest at the Rectory during the 
holidays j for he was the only son of a widowed mother, 
whose means of affording pleasures or advantages to her 
boy were exti-emely limited, especially as she hud in later 
years resided with a married daughter, who had made what 
was considered a ‘splendid match.’ 

Reginald was a general favourite. He was a good 
cricketer, a successful angler, a tolerable shot, easy-going, 
and sufficiently vain to take pleasure in pleasing. As he 
was a little older than her own son, Mrs. Fielden treated 
him with an amount of confidence she never bestowed on 
Dick; while Laura regarded him as an Admirable Crichton, 
and gloried in the slender degree of relationship he con- 
descended to admit. 

The last holidays spent by Reginald at the Rectory had 
had a peculiar charm for the Rector’s orphan niece, as he 
had especially patronised her, trying his ‘ ’prentice baud ’ 
in the art of delicate attention ; for Reginald showed a 
decided predilection for young ladies, even at the risk of 
being called a ‘ muff’ by his companions. 

But the Rectory had seen its best days. The winter 
in Avhicli Laura attained her sixteenth and Winifrid her 
fourteenth year, IMrs. Fielden, never very strong, caught 
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a severe cold, v’hicli soon became bronchitis, and finally 
robbed tlie family of their best friend and firmest stay. 

To Mr; Fielden the loss was irreparable. Cheddington 
became insupportable to him, and fancying he could, with' 
the help of some small savings and the pursuit of literature, 
eke out existence on bis infinitesimal income more agreeably 
on the Continent, he gave up his living, and, much against 
the advice of his eldest son, who had already made his first 
step in life — a considerable stride, as it carried him to 
Bombay — removed himself, his yoiingest boy, and the 
‘ dear girls ’ to Dresden, where they could find educational 
advantages, and himself the repose his broken health and 
broken heart required. 

Here they spent two very comfortable years: an English 
clergyman of good private means (so report endowed him), 
charming manners, artistic tastes, and interesting circum- 
stances, was liailed as an acquisition by the Anglo-American 
colony in that social city. His occasional sermons, when 
health enabled him to lighten the labours of the over- 
worked chaplain, were universally admired, and altogether 
Mr. Fielden found the change from a rural parish to the 
Saxon capital answer remarkably well in every respect 
except financially. 

He was indeed at times painfully sui-prised to find how 
rapidly money melted away, though food was moderate 
and amusements were cheap. To be sure, amusements 
never entered into the Cheddington budget; but at 
Dresden it was necessary that the ‘dear girls’ should 
attend the theatre to improve their knowledge of German, 
and the concerts to improve their taste for music, while it 
was impossible to accept the constant hospitality of com- 
patriots without making some return; so the Eev. hlr. 
Fielden’s aesthetic teas became the rage, and his opinion on 
matters of taste was universally deferred to. Meantime 
his funds dwindled alarmingly, though he consoled himself 
by hoping that his book on ‘ Historic and Artistic Dresden’ 
would put him straight, and then he would retire to some 
quiet nook in Switzerland, and practise strict economy till 
Herbert was fit to adopt a 'career. / 

The third year of their sojourn was not so pleasant, 
' Laura, who was housekeeper, found it very difficult to get 

9 . ■ 
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the money requisite for daily needs. Herbert’s school 
accounts remained unpaid. Whispers got about that the 
family in Christian Strasse were not flourishing as they did 
at first. Then both Laura and Winifrid perceived a great 
change in the tenderly cared-for father and uncle. He 
could not write, or talk, or amuse himself, as he used ; a 
low fever attacked him, and before he was thought in 
danger, he seemed in some mysterious way to give himself 
up, and died. 

The suddenness of this event paralysed Winifrid, who 
was her father’s idol ; she could only think of her bereave- 
ment. But Laura, on whom the rougher cares of their 
daily life always devolved, was, while truly grieved to lose 
so dear and kind a protector, also puzzled and terrified by 
the utter emptiness of the exchequer. 

The Fieldens had never kept up much intercourse with 
their relatives j and when the girls had written to an 
uncle in India, and an aunt who had married a merchant 
in Liverpool, they had no more to do but to sit with folded 
hands and wait what help the Admiral would bring. 

As yet Laura knew him only by frequent gifts and rare 
visits, but she felt instinctively that he would not fail her. 
And when he came, what would be their destiny 1 Should 
she have to separate from Winnie, who, though little more 
than two years her junior, was like her child ; and Herbert! 
who would look after him, and keep him brushed and 
mended, and prepared for school 1 In the midst of these 
sad conjectures, almost before they thought the Admiral 
could have received her letter, came a telegram to Laura 
from her guardian : — 

‘ I will be with you the day after to-morrow. Eefer 
all persons to me.’ 


^ CHAPTER III. 

It was 'a disheartening task which the Admiral set him- 
self, to disentangle the hopeless confusion of Mr. Fielden’s 
affairs. He had left no will. He had many years 
previously insured his life, and paid the premiums with 
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regularity; but then it was found that he had borrowed upon 
it, so that what was left barely sufficed to clear the family 
. credit in Dresden. 

During the fortnight which succeeded Admiral Desbarres’ 
arrival he said very little as to his intentions. He was at 
all times a man of few words, and those few were prin- 
cipalty addressed to Laura, with whom he went over the 
books and accounts. He meauAvliile cogitated his plans in 
silence. If he took these young people under his protection, 
he would arrange all things, and nothing save obedience 
would remain for them. 

He was by conviction and training a despot — of the 
kindest and most benevolent description, but still a despot 
— all law, according to his belief, emanating from a Su- 
preme Euler. Familj’' and social relations were but inner 
rings of the great circle, and ought to reproduce in minia- 
ture the same system of fatherly imotection and childlike 
submission. 

This silence was hard to Laura, although by nature 
patient and reasonable ; but it was intolerable to Winnie, 
an eager, sanguine, warm-hearted creature — the beauty and 
pet of the family. ‘What is he going to do with usl’ she 
asked impatiently, one evening, nearly a fortnight after her 
father’s funeral, when the Admiral had taken Herbert to 
walk, and the two girls Avere left alone in the once pretty 
salon, Avhich noAv looked so bare and desolate, as all the 
books and photographs and small ornaments had been 
packed up, and everything sold or made ready for their 
departure. 

Winnie Avas a tall slender girl, Avith sloping shoulders 
and a pliant Avaist, carelessly graceful in ever3'' movement, 
AA’ith a clear- though someAvhat brown complexion, pale 
AAdien in repose, but AAuth a rich mantbng colour that came 
and Avent when she Avas moved in any Avay, and Avas a 
means of expression second only to her large liquid eyes, 
which some thought deepest blue, and others darkest hazel, 
and Avhich revealed every passing emotion. ‘What is he 
going to do with us, Laura ? How I Avish he Avould leave 
Ais here — Ave could live more cheaply than in London, 
and far, far more happily. I suppose Ave are to go to 
Loudon V 
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‘I think so, though the Admiral has not said so 
positively.’ 

‘If I am to do anything,’ resumed Winnie, pushing 
hack her rich wavy dark-bro'wn hair — ‘to earn money, I 
mean — I would rather do it here, though I hate the idea of 
having to do it at all. How it would have broken my 
poor darling father’s heart to think of such a thing ! But 
I suppose I must, Laura V 

‘We both must, dear Winnie. I cannot be depend- 
ent on my guardian, though he would not let me broach 
the subject, and told me to wait till he had laid his plans.’ 

‘ But I am not his ward. I have a right to choose ; 
and I don’t suppose he thinks of supporting me. Oh 
Laura, if he takes you away, what is to become of Herbert 
and me 1 Dick is not rich enough to have us with him in 
India. How maddening it is to be such a burden — ^yet 
v/hat can I do ? Oh, my father, my father!’ and tears 
began to flow afresh. 

‘Dear, dear Winnie!’ murmured Laura, holding back 
her omi, though her lips quivered as she knelt down, and, 
putting her arms round her cousin’s waist, laid her head on 
her lap. ‘ Try and have patience ; we are so young and 
helpless, and the Admiral has always been so good and' 
kind, what can we do but trust him and wait his time? 
Do not vex him by seeming restless or dissatisfied. He 
only tries to do what is best for us.’ 

‘ I dare say ; but it is too bad not to be consulted. I 
declare I will ask him myself this evening— he always 
answers me.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Laura, with a kindly smile, ‘as usual 
you are a favourite and she rose and leant against the 
•window, gazing sadly out over the garden, and inhaling the 
perfume of mignonette which was wafted from it. 

Laura was less reluctant to quit Dresden than her 
cousin. She had been too seriously alarmed by the diffi- 
culties -with which she had had to contend during the last 
eight or nine months to form such pleasant impressions as 
Winnie, who seldom troubled herself - about anything, and 
in some vague way thought that breakfast, dinner, and 
supper were a spontaneous growth, which would always be 
ready for people in their position. 
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Laura did not resemble her cousin. She was not so 
tall as "Winnie, and, though straight andAvcll-made, was rather 
high-shouldered and square-looking. Her features u-ere 
irregular ; the jaiv somewhat large, the mouth somewhat 
wide, though it could smile honestly, sweetly, and showed 
fine white teeth. Her complexion was sallow, her hair a 
dull bro.Avn, and her eyes, though well shaped, were of a 
pale gray with little brilliancy. Laura Piers was always 
considered a ‘plain girl but she posscissed a certain gentle 
composure of manner, a self-possession that was never cold, 
which made her presence soothing to imtable people, and 
acceptable to all. 

Laura was by nature an artist — gifted witli that 
marvellous power of sympathy which bestows upon the 
possessor almost ‘ second sight and with a love of beauty 
so deep and keen, that she never looked in the glass without 
a sigh to see how little she possessed of that precious dower. 

Yet, though this regret might occasionally sadden, it 
never embittered — ^partly, perhaps, because she had been 
brought up in an atmosphere of kindliness and genuine 
aftection ; partly because she had an inner consciousness 
that the joys of intellect could compensate for much. 

‘Yes! I will talk to him to-night,’ continued Winnie. 
‘ He is a dear. I am sure I do not know what would have 
become of us without him ; but I don’t like to be driven 
blindfold about the world, and I cannot part Avith you, 
Laura,’ kissing her fondly. ‘I never knoAv I loved you so 
much.’ 

A slight glow mounted to Laura’s cheek, and her eyes 
shone through the tears that filled them as she pressed 
Winnie to her. 

‘ I don’t think the Admiral Avill do that — not willingly, 
I am sure ; but we cannot yet know what Avill become 
of us.’ 

Winnie kept' her Avord. Their usual supper was not 
quite over, Avhen, Avith an effort for which she Avas angry 
Avith herself, she exclaimed, ‘Dear Admiral Desbarres, Laura 
says we are going to leave on Monday. Would you mind 
telling where Ave are going — I mean in London V 

The Admiral looked at the speaker gravely ; then an 
indulgent smile overspread his face. 
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‘ I think, Wmifrid, you might trust me ; nevertheless, 
it is time you should be told, dear children, of my plans, 
so far as I can form them. For the present, I mean to 
place you Avith a lady whom I have known for many years — 
Mrs. Crewe, the widow of an old shipmate of mine — ^where 
I hope you can dwell in comfort, until I can ascertain what 
your aunt and brother can do to assist you. Should they 
be unable, or un^villing, believe me I will not desert you, 
Winnie.’ 

‘ You are ever so good and kind,’ cried Winnie, hushing 
with mortification, while her eyes sparkled through her 
tears, ‘but how dreadful it is to be — a beggar!’ — the 
word was brought out with a sob. ‘ I must try and do 
something — can teach German and music and 

‘ For the present you must be guided by me,’ interrupted 
the Admiral, in his slow deliberate tones. ‘ Hereafter we 
may arrange some such plan — ^for the present your youth 
and helplessness are a claim upon those who have the 
means to befriend you ; and these necessities, though pain- 
ful, are but the expression of a law which emanates from 
One whose supreme will must not be resisted.’ 

‘And I shall stay with Laura V 

would never willingly separate you,’ returned the 
Admiral kindly. 

‘Thank God for that !’ cried Winnie. ‘But I do hope 
this lady, this Mrs. Crewe, is not severe and * 

‘I can only repeat that the charge of caring for you 
seems to have been given into my hands. I must' therefore 
demand from you that submission which alone can enable 
me to fulfil the responsibilities I have undertaken. I will 
say good-night now, as I must write some letters before I 
go to bed.’ 

The hours slipped quickly by, and soon the last day 
came. Laura and Winnie escaped in the fresh early morn- 
ing to look once more on the river •with its smiling border 
of ■vineyards and trees up to where it makes a "wide bend 
beneath the villa of the Prussian prince who gave up 
royalty for love. 

The river sparkled in the tender early sunshine, the air 
was crisp mth the youthfulness of spring, and both girls 
exclaimed that never before had the view of Dresden and 
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its old bridge, ■with the towei-a of the Hof-Kirch and Schloss, 
rooked so lovel}'. The}' had crossed to the gardens of the 
Japanese Palace, after strolling along the Brnhlscho Tcr- 
rasse, and looked long in silence on the old town whicli 
probabl}' they would never sec again ; then, with a mutual 
sudden impulse, a vivid flash of feeling that they had 
nothing left save each other, they cx'changed a hearty kiss, 
which, without uttering a word, each felt as a pledge of 
loyaltj' and love. 

And so they looked their last on Dresden. 

The arrival of the Admiral’s -ward and her cousin was a 
great event for kirs. Crewe. In the first place, it set her 
mind at ease on the momentous question of rent ; next, it 
raised her in her own esteem j then the presence of two 
young ladies in the house promised cheerfulness and com- 
panj’-, ■which latter was very dear to JIrs. Crewe’s heart ; 
linally, it would be pleasant for ‘Denzil’ when he came 
homo. Denzil was her son, the only survivor of several 
children. It need scarcely be said that Denzil was her 
idol, the one object that filled her life and satisfied her 
imagination. He was, unlike most idols, a good son ; a 
quiet, steady fellow, ■who from stress of circumstances had 
entered the merchant service instead of the royal navy, 
much to his mother’s mortification. 

' Collins ’ had a hard time of it from the day Jlrs. Crewe 
received the Admiral’s reply readil}' accepting the terms 
she proposed. Hot onl}’- the apartments to be occupied by 
the young ladies, but every portion of the house had to be 
scoured, polished, and dusted ; and the life of the mild up- 
.stairs tenant, klr. Jenkins, was made a burden to him by the 
disarrangement of his belongings in this tremendous cleaning. 

Everything was in order by the time the travellers 
arrived. Flowers in the vases, and fresh antimacassai's 
bristling with starch adorned the drawing-room, while an 
excellent luncheon was laid out in the little dining-room. 

‘ I am sure, my dears, you are welcome to what I trust 
you will consider as your home,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, with 
a delightful mixture of dignity and cordiality, as she stood 
at the front door to receive her new inmates, Avho looked 
weary enough with their dusty black dresses and white 
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faces. ‘Miss Piers, I presume,’ smiling \ipon Winnie, who 
happened to coine first. 

‘No! I am Winnie Fielden.’ 

‘Oh 1 I am truly glad to see you ; and this is your 
brother, Miss Fielden, dear fellow 1 I love all boys for 
the sake of my own I Come in; you must be so dreadfully 
tired. How many hours have you been en route — thirty- 
eight? dreadful ! — ^had you a tolerable passage ?’ 

‘Horrible!’ exclaimed Laura, with a shudder, as they 
followed their hostess upstairs. 

‘Poor Laura was dreadfully ill,’ said Winnie, with a 
slight smile, ‘ but I rather liked crossing ; I stayed very 
late on deck with the Admiral.’ 

‘ Well, there is your room — very simple, as you see, but 
I trust homelike and comfortable. Pray ring for anything 
you may want, for I must leave you — I have not spoken to 
the Admiral yet,’ 

She swept away to meet the general benefactor, and , 
express to him her gratitude, her satisfaction, her admiration/ 
of these ‘ charming girls,’ who, at the first glance, she sa^y 
would be an ‘ acquisition to any family,’ / 

But the profound gentle composure of thes Admiral 
quenched in an indefinable way the fire of Mrs. Crewe’s 
eloquence, and she was soon listening to him in silence, as 
in a few clear sentences he thanked her for the help she 
had afforded him, by receiving the young people oh such" 
moderate terms. 

‘ I trust my own ward will remain with you permanently ; 
as to Miss Fielden, I do not know what her brother or 
other relations may wish to do for her ; but at any rate it 
is a great relief to place both girls, for the present, with 
you. You know how I am situated. Having made a 
home with my invalid sister, I can neither leave her nor • 
introduce any disturbing element into our house; and- 
youth, however amiable, must be disturbing.’ 

Then Mrs. Crewe ventured to touch on her own affairs, 
and tell how her son Denzil had sailed as chief ofiicer in 
one of Duncan’s ships, how he had contrived to save enough 
to share a venture of merchandise on his own account, 
besides helping herself to pay the last instalment of her 
debt to her listener, ‘ which I have ready dor you, my dear 
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sir, in a purse of my own netting,’ she concluded ; ‘ and 
this is all I can pay of tlic immense ol)ligation I owe )'ou 
— in fact, my present indcijendcnce ; for tliough it was a 
stnnrgle, I do make both ends meet in this house: and with 
your ward ’ 

But the entrance of the girls, qiiiclcl^y followed by 
Herbert, checked her speech, and relieved the Admiral 
from the necessity- of a repl}'. 

And now Mrs. Crewe was in her element, conscious of 
having on her best black silk, her choicest cap, her watch, 
and her cliiddaine, crowded with charms and trinkets, the 
crown jewel to which she had tenacioiisl}^ clung through 
many a bitter da^' of despondency and privation. She had 
a bland delight in patronising these ‘ elegant girls,’ and 
the bo3" who, though ‘ not good-looking, had a charming 
countenance.’ Herbert Avas a veiy ugly likeness of his 
handsome sister, with a Avide month, limp, straight, straw- 
coloured hair, and a dirty- looking comple.vion. He aams 
tall for his age, but stooped aAvkAvardlj', and, Avith huge 
hands and feet and ill-cut German clothes, Avas anything 
but attractive. Both Winnie and her brother were honestly 
hungiy, but Laura coiild not cat ; she Avas therefore the 
object of much persecution. ‘My dear Miss Piers, you 
take nothing ; let me giA-^e j^ou the least bit of this A'cal 
and h.am pie, Avith a little jellj' and a morsel of egg. My 
cook is rather remarkable for her meat pies — it distresses 
me to see you unable to eat.’ 

‘ The tea is so nice, it will do me good ; I shall be 
better presently,’ murmured poor Laura, Avhose head ached 
terribly. 

‘ Hoav nice it is to see an English breakfast-table, so 
bright and clean!’ cried Winnie. ‘Though I am very 
fond of Germany, there is no place like England for 
niceties.’ 

‘I am charmed to hear you say so,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
CreAve radiantly ; ‘ I feared you' Avould think but little of 
my humble cottage after foreign grandeur. But this is 
really a very convenient house and a most improving 
neighbourhood. The White Hart omnibuses noAv come 
to the end of the street, and you see Ave have a nice garden 
at the back ! ’ 
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‘It is an exceeding!}’' suitable abode/ remarked the 
Admiral, ‘ and does credit to its owner.’ 

‘You flatter me, my dear sir! but, indeed, if there is 
one thing more than another on which I pique myself, it is 
order — order and cleanliness ! — and no words can tell the 
difficulties of maintaining either with ignorant, self-willed 
servants. Keally, with these new-fangled notions about 
education, and women’s rights, and all that, it is almost 
impossible to keep house 1’ 

‘ We are terribly in need of that most excellent virtue, 
obedience, in these latter days,’ said the Admiral thought- 
fully. ‘ Few think of the help they can give to government 
by submission, instead of rebelling and finding fault.’ 

‘ Quite true,’, replied Mrs. Crewe ; ‘ but your young 
friends must not suppose that I am a dragon of severity ; 
on the contrary, I hke a cheerful home and freedom for 
every one: and tliough I have but few acquaintances (indeed, 
there are not many of my own rank of life around me), I 
trust we shall not be dull. By the by, young ladies, I 
have not introduced you to a very important member of 
the family ;’ and Mrs. Crewe rose, and walldng to the little 
sofa, took up the cat, which was sleeping there in profound 
repose, regardless of the smart red ribbon with which she 
was decorated in honour of the day. 

‘This is my sweet Toppy, Miss Piers — is she not a 
beauty, Miss Fielden ? Kemember ’ (to Herbert), ‘ what- 
ever pranks you may play, I will never forgive any against 
Toppy. Is she not beautifully marked 1 and such a lovely 
tail 1 Do you know, an old friend of mine. Major St. 
George, told me that his sister, the Countess of Achill, 
would give twenty pounds for such a cat (she is a great 
cat-fancier); but no twenty pounds would buy my Toppy ! ’ — 
kissing the creature, who winked with preternatural gravity. 

‘ She is very pretty,’ said Laura, stroking it gentl}’. 

‘Very pretty,’ echoed Winnie, udthout, however, touch- 
ing it. 

‘ It is curious to study the nature of animals,’ remarked 
the Admiral, patting its head ; but the moment he touched 
its fur, puss gave a sudden, sharp, vicious mew, and struggled 
to get away. 

‘How very extraordinary!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe: ‘I 
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never knew Toppy behave so badly ; she is generally the 
gentlest and most amiable of cats.’ 

Meantime, unseen by any one, Winnie gave Herbert a 
wai'ning look, Avliile Mrs. Crewe deposited Toppy on the 
sofa and returned to the table. A little more conversation, 
intermittent and slightly forced, ensued, and then the 
Admiral rose. 

‘ I shall now leave you,’ he said, ‘ to make each other’s 
acquaintance. To-morrow afternoon I hojje to call and to 
have favourable letters for you, my dear,’ to Winnie. ‘ I 
shall be as usual at the “Burlington,” and shall remain 
about a week in town. Good morning, Mrs. Crewe ; I feel 
happy in leaving my young charges under your care. God 
bless you, dear children, and direct jmu in this beginning 
of a new life.’ 

Laura, always self-conti-olled, onlj^ pressed his hand, 
while she murmured, ‘How can we thank you enough!’ 
But Winnie suddenly threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed his cheek. 

‘ You will be sure to come to-morrow, will you not 1 ’ 
she whispered. 

‘Yes, Winifrid, -without fail,’ said the Admiral empha- 
tically, while he tenderly returned her embrace. ‘ Be of 
good cheer,’ he added kindlj'-, as he shook ’hands with 
Herbert ; ‘ for young creatures like you there is many a 
bright day in store behind the sad present ; only keep a 
clear conscience before Heaven, and all things will work 
together for your good.’ 

‘ I am sure,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, after he had gone 
‘if ever there was a thorough gentleman and a true 
Christian, it is Admiral Desbarres ! He is a saint upon 
earth, though one always thinlcs of a saint in a long woollen 
gown with a rope round his waist, whereas the Admiral 
is always so well dressed — which shows that true religion 
need not interfere with the elegancies of life ! My dear 
girls, you must cheer up ; I will do . my very best to 
make you happy 1 look upon me as a mother.’ 

She embraced one girl ' after the other, but Herbert 
dodged and niade a snatch at her hand. 

‘And now, would you like to lie down and rest a 
while ? You must be quite worn out !’ 
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‘ Thank you,’ said Laura ; ‘ I think I should like to put 
our things a little in order, and then I will try to sleep. 

‘ Do so, dear Laura. I am not going to call you by your 
surname any more j we must be at home \vdth each other. 

‘ Certainly, IVIrs. Crewe.’ 

‘And you, Master Herbert 1’ 

‘ Well,’ replied that young gentleman, ‘ I should like to 
go out and take a stroll, just to see what the place is 
like.’ 

‘ Very well, Herbert ; only do not lose your way, my 
boy.’ 

• ‘If I do, I speak the language, you know,’ he said 
coolly ; and as the cousins ascended the stairs they heard 
the front -door shut after Herbert, while Mrs. Crewe was 
calling in audible tones, ‘ Collins ! Collins ! come and clear 
away the breakftist things ! Now don’t delay ; there’s 
plenty to do !’ 

On reaching their own room, Laura locked the door, 
and, sitting down beside the dressing-table, bent her elbows 
upon it, covered her face with her hands, and burst into 
tears. 

‘Dear Laura!’ cried Winnie, putting her arms round 
her and looking dismayed — ^for she was more accustomed 
to receive than to administer consolation — ‘what is the 
matter ? Do you feel very ill?’ 

‘What is the matter?’ repeated Laura, with a sob j 
‘ there is plenty the matter, I think ! I don’t know how 
it is, but it suddenly seems so awful to be here, away from 
every one u'e ever knew. If we had been left at dear 
Cheddington, the good Squire and his wife, and the Doctor, 
and every one ^vould have been old friends and helped us j 
and at Dresden there was the Grafin and the Macdonalds, 
all so kind ; but here ’ an expressive pause. 

‘ Oh yes, it is dreadful ; but then Mrs. Crewe seems very 
good and pleasant — much better than I expected.’ 

‘ Yes, she is nice, and I think I am quite overtired. I 
shall just unpack the box, and then I will lie down.’ 

‘ It is rather bare,’ observed Winnie, looking round the 
room with a dissatisfied expression ; ‘ yet I do not see how 
there would be room for anything more. I don’t know 
how you will contrive to be tidv T iD.nrD * 
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‘ Oh, vre must be doubl}’- tidy, or it will bo intolerable,’ 
said Laura, diying her ej'cs ; ‘ and it is the only place 
we can liave to ourselves, for w'e can scarcely ■write or 
paint or do anything do'wnstairs, I suppose.’ 

‘ When the rest of our things come, where in the world 
sball we put theml’ asked Winnie, standing in the middle 
of the room, lier hands folded, and her e3’^cs wide open 
with a puzzled expression. 

‘ Oh, I daresay there is a box-room or some such place. 
Come and help me, lilce a dear girl — you look so distracted 
standing there ! I feel better already from doing some- 
thing,’ returned Laura. 

‘And I feel as if I should never care to do anything 
again,’ cried Winnie, suddenly dropping on her knees and 
beginning to pull out tlie contents of the box veliementl}^ 
‘To think that I shall never, never hear his dear voice, 
nor see him smile as he used when I had a prett}' new hat, 
or anything that suited me ; and my father was not old, 
Laura — not quite sixty-onc. I sometimes feel so angry 
•with myself, because I forget for a few minutes, and am 
amused. Wly, I could have burst out laughing to-day 
when Mrs. Crewe was praising the cat, and Herbert 
jnnehed its tail and made it almost bite that angel of an 
Admiral. But Mrs. Crewe is great fun : she is so aristo- 
cratic ; still, I am a shade less miserable since I saw* her. 
Oh, Laura! is it not contemptible to change about as I 
do V 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Laura sadl}'. ‘ You can’t help your 
nature, and anything is better than pretending to be what 
you are not ; besides, if one was always so wretched as one 
is at moments, one would go mad or die.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ ejaculated Winnie. After a short silence, 
she rose from her knees and ■n’^ent to one of the "windows. 
‘It is rather a nice little street j all the houses have 
gardens in front, and trees, but they are very small and 
low; and’ — turning to the dressing-table, unsteady, but 
elegantly draped ■with muslin and pink lining — ‘wdiatan 
awful glass ! my face looks absolutely green, and quite 
stumpy ; and did you ever see such a marvel of darns as 
the piece of carpet ! ’ 

‘ I am afraid Mrs. Crewe is not much better off than 
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ourselves/ returned Laura, looking round with a slight, not 
unkindly smile ; ‘ hut everything is very clean, and she has 
mven us a friendly welcome. Dear Winnie, I have put 
things a little in their places, and I feel I must lie down. 

‘ And as I am not a hit tired,’ said AVinnie, ‘ I will write 
to Elise von Eichwald while you rest ; we promised to 
let her know all about our journey. 

‘ And Mrs. Macdonald too— do not forget her,’ murmured 
Laura, laying her weary head on the pillow. 


CHAPTEE IV. 


The day after Mrs. Crewe’s new inmates had arrived there 
was an entertainment at Mr. Trent’s handsome residence 
in Cleveland Square. It was not a solemn festivity, such 
as he felt it his duty to hold three or four times in the 
season, to which were hidden chiefly professional equals and 
some of his leading counsel. This was more of a family 
affair. Yet it included a baronet of ancient lineage, a 
hanker of high repute, a distinguished Indian officer, and 
a man of good position among the landed gentry, with 
ladies to match, besides one unmated China merchant with 
several lacs, and a liver. 

Mr. Trent was a good specimen of a prosperous pro- 
fessional man. He was an honourable man, with a decently 
good temper and a circulation not too rapid, who had 
never meddled with things ‘common or unclean.’ Yet he 
had committed the incongruity of making what was con- 
sidered a love-match — that is, ho had married the daughtei- 
of a rising barrister into whose company he was thrown a 
good deal by business ; but the barrister died before he 
achieved fortune, and the family were scattered. 

Mrs. Trent, n^e Piers, was a handsome blonde inclined 
to ‘ embonpoint,’ with a bright face and pleasant manners, 
frank, laughter -loving, and intelligent. Mr. Trent was 
quite satisfied with his bargain, but never hesitated to 
express, in sharp, decisive sentences, any disapprobation 
suggested by domestic arrangements or expenses, though 
I far too sensible a mnn fn he n Hiorro vrl 
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Still, with all his mental breadth, he could not shake oft* 
the influence of his training and associations, and it was 
with a sense of satisfaction that he descended from his 
dressing-room on the evening in question. 

On opening the drawing-room door he found Mrs. Trent 
shelving the last photographs of her two youngest children 
to her brother and sister-in-law, hlajor and Mrs. John Piers. 

‘I thought it was to be quite a family party,’ said Mrs. 
Piers, looking with some dismay at her hostess's dress of 
creamy white muslin and lace, with turquoise and diamonds 
at her throat, and fastening a coquettish tuft of blue ribbon 
in her hair, from which floated lace lappets. 

‘So it is, if five of one family can make it so. My 
principal security against completing the characteristics of 
such an assembly is, that we are too great strangers to 
have any casus belli; a general fight is the usual ending 
when two or three of the same blood are gathered together,’ 
returned Mrs. Trent, laughing. 

‘ Dear me !’ said her sister-in-law, with a look of dismay; 
she was a simple little thing, familiar only with Indian 
society. ‘ You see, I thought that we should probably only 
meet that young Piers — forget his name, who dined here 
last autumn when Ave first arrived — and your OAvn party ; 
so I put on my black silk, which is scarcely a dinner dress.’ 

‘I am sure it is a very pretty one, and that point 
d’Alen9on is exquisite : it is my favourite lace.’ 

‘ Yes, it is verj^ nice ; I bought it in Paris AAdien we 
were there last month. Now tell me who are coming ? ’ 

^‘Well, first of all there is Reginald Piers, who has 
become quite somebody since you met him — come into a 
fortune unexpectedly ; his mother, a very charming person, 
and his sister, Lady Jervois, who was a beauty, but has 
gone off terribly ; her husband, Sir Gilbert, who is — well, 
noi charming. Then there is the Trent cousin, Mr. Cannon, 
and his wife; and our respected partner, Mr. Thurston, 
Avho is devoted to me, I flatter myself. And oh, a Mr. 
MattheAvs, a man from China — ^that’s all, I think.’ 

‘And your daughter!’ looking over to a slight, ladylike, 
rather prettj’- girl, well-dressed, coiffee, gantie, and generally 
Avell imt out of hand, to whom her father and Major Piers 
Avere talking affably. 
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‘ Yes ; Katie dines with us to-day, as it is not a state 
dinnei'.’ 

Further comments Avere cut short by the announcement 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thurston, followed by the remaining 
guests, ending with Sir Gilbert and Lady J eiwois and Mrs. 
Piers ; Avhereupon entered a scrubby little man in an even- 
ing suit of some antiquity both as to cut and aspect. He 
had an upturned nose, stubbly whiskers, and a slightly 
bald head, while his wide and somewhat loose-lipped mouth 
wore a perpetual grin of conceit and satisfaction. On his 
arm leant an elderly lady with silvery-gray hair, arranged 
in soft feathery curls on each side of her pale aristocratic 
face, and crowned by a graceful cap of rare white lace ; 
wearing a dress of rich black silk, much trimmed with lace, 
and carrying a large Spanish feather fan. 

Lady Jervois followed — a slight, graceful little woman, 
with a shy, anxious expression in her large blue eyes. 

Mrs. Trent met them half-way from the door with a 
pleasant greeting. 

‘ Very happy to see you, Mrs. Piers,’ she said ; ‘ I %vas 
but a little girl wdien w'e last met, yet I am sure I should 
have known you again.’ 

‘ I can scarcely say as much,’ returned the lady, smiling ; 
‘but at your age change is for the better.’ 

‘ Ami you. Sir Gilbert ! you have been a stranger to 
London for some time.’ 

‘You see, I have had no parliamentary humbug to call 
me from my preserves and farming, so I’ve been deuced 
glad to stick to the plough and the gun,’ replied Sir Gilbert, 
with a quick, harsh laugh. 

‘Mrs. Piers, Lady Jervois, let me introduce my brother, 
a cousin you have never met before;’ then glancing round, 
Mrs. Trent perceived that the tale of her guests was not 
complete. 

‘ Where is Reginald V she asked. ‘ I thought he would 
come ■with you,’ to Mrs. Piers, 

‘ I have not seen him since yesterday. He is staying at 
the Langham, and we have taken a house in Mount Street, 
you know ; but he will be here without fail.’ 

^ ‘ Changed times for Master Reggie,’ interrupted Sir 
Gilbert, with o chuckle; ‘from-a clerk to a county magnate.’ 
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‘ Magnate or no, we must not spoil onr dinner for liim,’ 
said Mrs. Trent. ‘ Pray ring, Mr. Thurston.’ 

The convives had, however, scarce taken their places 
when the tardy guest arrived. 

‘ Ah, Eeginald!’ said Mrs. Trent, as he came quickly 
up the room to shake hands with her; ‘you see you 
have not j’’et acquired importance enough to be waited 
for.’ 

Mrs. Trent, with her candid manner and pleasant ways, 
managed to colour the familiarity, which once was slightly 
patronising, with a tinge of elder sisterly partiality, that 
did not suggest, even to self-love as sensitive as Reginald’s, 
a suspicion tliat she was influenced his change of fortune. 

‘ I am afraid you have been going to too many festive 
scenes — you look tired.’ 

‘ No ! I assure 3^ou my invitations are not too numerous,’ 
said Reginald, going round to his place and shaking hands 
with his mother and Mr. Trent as he passed. 

‘ Oh, they’ll come fast enough, as your merits become 
known,’ said Sir Gilbert nuth a grin. 

And while a dropping fire of question and answer ran 
round the table, Mrs. Trent thought that Eeginald looked 
altogether less radiant than when he had last dined with 
them, before going down to Saltshire to go through the 
pleasant process of ‘taking possession.’ 

‘ I suppose you don’t care to visit the old shop even as 
our “respected client”'?’ said Mr. Trent, smiling. 

‘No — yes,’ returned Reginald, hesitating slightly, while 
his colour deepened. ‘That is’ — with a smile — ‘I have 
really very pleasant recollections of my office daj'^s, but some- 
how time slips awaj’’ so fast, and so manj’' fresh engagements 
turn up, that I seem to have no more time to myself than 
when I belonged to the-famous -firm. I daresaj’’’ — turning 
to Miss Trent- — ‘ jmu too find, now that you are emancipated, 
that 3’ou have quite as mucli to do as when you were 
enslaved % — eh, Katie 1 — I suppose I may call you Katie, 
as you are not absolutelj’’ out ■?’ 

‘ Oh yes, if you like,’ said Miss Trent, blushing. 

‘ Are jmu to burst on a dazzled Avorld next spring 1 I 
think we ought to get up a Christmas party and a ball at 
Piersl3-nn this winter.’ 


3 
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‘That would be very nice,’ she said, colouring with 
pleasure, though a little confused by his notice. 

‘ No, no, fowl, but bring me another slice of mutton,’ 
said Sir Gilbert to his hostess. ‘ You are a sensible woman, 
Mrs. Trent, to give us mutton ; one loathes lamb at this 
season of the year. By George ! we have had lamb at every 
house we have dined at since vre came to town. Not that 
we are overwhelmed with engagements ; it’s amazing how 
soon one drops out of one’s set in London ! The fellows 
at the Club who can remember me cry out, “ Jervois, where 
the deuce have you come from V’ as if I had no business 
to be alive !’ ■ 

‘ Yes ! It takes a great deal to make a lasting impres- 
sion on London society,’ returned Mrs. Trent. ‘ I am 
flattered that you approve of my mutton. I feel inclined 
to hide your plate from Mi\ Trent witli my fan ; he con- 
siders mutton and jelly dangerously unorthodox at this 
season. But of course a lawyer is a good deal ruled by 
precedent.’ 

Sir Gilbert turned his light cunning eyes approvingly 
on liis hostess. 

‘ Mr. Trent, like most of his trade, knows how to .pick 
out the plums in more ways than one,’ ho said. 

‘ I wish he were a good boy from the Jack Horner point 
of view,’ said Mrs. Trent, laughing. ‘ But I fear he is not 
a sharp enough practitioner ; I fancy you have dexterous 
thumbs yourself, Sir Gilbert !’ 

‘Not I, by George ! I don’t think I have made many 
hits in my life. Look at the luck of that young Piers ! 
But he will make ducks and drakes of it all : “ Set a beggar 
on horseback,” hey?’ 

‘I don’t think so. He seems steady enough, and I am 
sure has behaved very sensibly ever since he came into 
the estate.’ 

^ ‘ Ah ! but he comes of a spendthrift lot. I know ’em. 
I’ve got my lady into pretty good training, but I wish you were 
to see Madame Piers there, trotting off to the Bond Street 
shops to rig herself out as the Dowager of Pierslynn ! How- 
ever, it’s no affair of mine ; Master Reggie will find out that 
a is not Fortunatus’s purse by and by.’ 

Gilbert was a remarkably outspoken man. He was 
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too thick-skinned to feel piicks himself, and consequently 
never hesitated to inflict them on his neighbours. 

‘Mrs. Piers has been an excellent mother,’ said Mrs. 
Trent gravely, ‘ and she has had rather a hard life of it. 
I am glad Eegiuald appears so considerate of her.’ 

‘ A hard life ! Gad, that’s good ! ’ cried Sir Gilbert, 
helping himself to devilled whitebait. ‘ Considering she 
has lived on the fat of the land at Ashley Grange for the 
last seven or eight years, with nothing to do but to bother 
me for clothes for the poor, and soup-kitchens, and the 
Lord knows what, pauperising my people and ’ 

‘ Is Lord Langford likely to succeed in the representa- 
tion of j’-our countj^. Sir Gilberts asked Mr. Thurston, 
interrupting the Baronet’s domestic revelations. 

‘ I don’t know, Mr. Thurston, and I don’t care,’ he 
returned. ‘I have washed my hands of politics. Thej’^ 
don’t pay in any sense. It is all very well for adventurers — 
fellows that have to push their way — to make stepping- 
stones of the Conservative interest or Liberal principles ; 
but I find enough to do to manage matters at home.’ 

‘ It is well that all country gentlemen are not of your 
way of thinking,’ said Eeginald. ‘ I confess I should like 
a seat in Parliament by and b3^’ 

‘ I daresay you would ; and to run a horse at Epsom, 
and keep a yacht at Cowes, and all the rest of it.’ 

‘ Political influence is a proper object of ambition,’ said 
the Banker, who had scarcely spoken, ‘ and men of weight 
and property should not let it slip into the hands of men 
of straw.’ 

‘ Admiral Desbarres called after jmu left,’ resumed Mr. 
Thurston, addressing liis partner. ‘ He arrived from Ger- 
many yesterdajq and has brought back his ward and her 
cousins.’ 

‘ I am afraid the Admiral is taking up a burden that 
will break his back,’ returned the host. 

‘Who is Admiral Desbarres 1’ asked Lady Jervois in a 
soft timid voice. ‘ I seem to know the name.’ 

‘He is one of the famous naval family of Desbarres. 
He has two brothers in the Navy; one, his junior, has 
only just retired, and is also an admiral ; our friend. 
Admiral George Desbarres, is a man of extraordinary 
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benevolence. He is by no mc.ans wealthy ; nevcri holes?, 
he is always helping some one. and nov,' lie is going to 
adopt liis ward because she has lost her home, and iser 

cousins, because well, I suppose bi:cause no one else 

will.’ 

‘Hum! he will land himself in the worhliouse, and I 
shall be curious to see which of liis 2'>rofc(7L.< will take him 
out!’ said Sir Gilbert. 

‘He is a fine old fellow,’ cried Eeginald, ‘and despcniioly 
religious. I remember Mr. Fielden telling us at Chedding- 
ton that at one time he thought the Clmrch of England 
too slow, and joined the Ranters, or the “Latter-day Saints," 
or some very fast sect.’ 

‘My dear Reginald,’ said his mother entreatingly, ‘pray 
do not speak so flippantly on such subjects.’ 

‘ lEhere has he placed liaura and the children ?’ asked 
Reginald, with some interest. 

‘ Somewhere in the '\Eestbourne district. I do not Icnow 
exactly.’ 

‘This ward of Admiral Desbarres is a sort of distant 
relation of ours,’ continued Reginald, turning to Iiis right- 
hand neighbour, Mrs. John Piers. ‘And 1 used to know 
lier in our hoy-and-girl days, for I frequently spent my 
vacations at her uncle’s house.’ 

‘Dear me, that was very nice !’ returned the lady : ‘is 
she pretty V 

‘ No, certainly not pretty, but a deuced clever girl ; quite 
a “ comrade,’’ you understand, though she was not so plucky 
as her cousin, little Winnie Fielden.’ 

‘I think my father, General Carden, used to know an 
Admiral Desbarres,’ said Mi'S. John Piers, blushing a little 
at drawing attention to herself, yet not sony to parade Iicr 
father- the General. 

‘ It Avas Admiral Stephen Desban'es,’ remarked her 
husband. 

hleantime the Banker and Mr. Thurston talked finance, 
and Major Piers laid down the law on Indian afl'airs to 
Reginald, Avho seemed to listen, but Avas someAvhat pre- 
occupied ; then i\Irs. Trent gave the signal for retiring. 

Reginald was the first to join the ladies. Lady Jer\mis 
Avas sitting alone, turning OAmr the pages of a gorgeously 
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got-up book of lYroIesc scenery, with an expectant look on 
her sail, nciwons little face. 

Reginald Avent straight to her. 

‘I could not nuinage to call before one, Helen,’ lie said 
in a low voice, as he drew a cliair be.sidc her, ‘ hut I have 
not forgotten inv iironiisc. Have you a iiocket under all 
that lace r ' ' 

‘Yes, dear Eeggie,' she replied, with a slight quiver in 
her voice. 

‘Here, then, put tlii.s away before he co!iie.s uji and 
he took a large thick envelope from his breast and passed 
it to her. 

A quick, partly snppro.s.sed .sob .swelled her throat, as 
she seized the packet Avith ner\'ous ha.ste. 

‘Keep yourself better in hand, Helen,’ he Avent on in a 
low Avavning tone. ‘Will this put you straight 1’ 

‘YY.?, quite ! You liuA'e given me life, Ilegiuuld !’ 

‘Then for Heaven’s sake /-erp straight! 1 cannot do 
this again;’ and Ileginald’s good -looking face conlraeted 
Avith an expression Avhich it rarely Avore. 

‘Trust me, I can and Avill keep right. I shall he aide 
to endure now to the end, and if ever in any Avay I can 
repay ’ 

‘I am A’ery sure you Avill,’ interrupted Keginald |)lea.s- 
antly. ‘I Avill give you an opportunity some day, perhaps.’ 

There Avas a pause, and the packet haA’ing been succo-'-s- 
fi]ll3" hidden aAA'ajq Keginald pushed hack his chair a little, 
and resumed : 

‘What IniA'e you been doing since yesterday 1 Wliat 
has my mother decided 1’ 

‘ Oh, she lias nearly made up her mind to take tliat 
house at South Kensington. Sir Gilbert is anxious she 
should. He thinks, as it is so near the Museum, it Avould 
be very nice for us — Sybil and mj^self — to come up for a 
feAv months eveiy j'^ear — for her education, you know.’ 

‘ I daresay he does,’ returned Keginald Avith a scornful 
smile, ‘ CA'en if he shares expenses, Avhich I shall take care 
he does ; it will be a deuced good arrangement for him.’ 

‘And Avhat a charming one for us!’ returned Lady 
Jervois, her face brightening up at the prospect. 

‘ Poor little Kellie ! You have had an awful hard time 
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of it,’ said Eeginald compassionately, ‘ It may be better 
for you, now that I am able to play the part of your “big 
brother.” But whatever you do, keep free of debt.. It 
would give him such a pull over you, if he found it out ; 
and remember, I shall have heaps of claims— claims you 
know nothing about — on my spare cash ; I cannot help 
you again,’ 

‘ Believe me, I shall not require help,’ said Lady Jervois 
in a low, earnest voice. ‘ And oh, if I could convey to you 
an idea of the relief you have given me ! God bless you, 
Reggie!’ 

‘There 1 there I’ he returned, pressing her hand hastily. 

‘ Don’t lose hold of yourself ; perhaps you’ll bring me luck. 

I will come and see you to-morrow. I want you to come 
to Pierslynn for a fortnight or three weeks. I hear Sir 
Gilbert is going to have an economical debauch in Paris 
among the Palais Royal restaurants — dinners at a franc 
seventy-five, and fifteen centime excursions on the imperial 
of the Passy trams; so you and my mother had better 
come and stay with me,’ 

‘ It would be very nice. But, Reggie, you need not be 
so witty at Sir Gilbert’s expense ; remember, you have 
spent a good many weeks at Ashley Grange, and had many 
a day’s ride.’ 

‘Quite true, Helen. If he hadn’t spoilt your life I 
would spare him ; but ’ 

‘ Reginald,’ said Mrs. Trent, interrupting them, ‘ you ' 
are really a good-for-nothing boy, never to have been to 
see me since you were at Pierslynn. I wanted to hear all 
about the place.’ 

‘I daresay I have seemed negligent, Mrs. Trent, but 
you don’t know what a heap of business I have had to 
attend to.’ 

‘ Business 1 Why, Mi\ Trent says you have not appeared 
at the office either.’ 

‘ No ; of course I have had a good deal to do with 
Fairfield and Thwaites, the Pierslynn solicitors.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ returned Mrs. Trent, making a mental 
note of his answer; ‘well, tell me all about it — ^your castle 
and broad domains.’ 

‘You must come and see for yourself, Mrs. Trent. I 
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think j'ou Avill like the place — it is a rambling old house, 
not at all grand, but comfortable and rather inctnresqiie. 
There is, they tell me, a good neighbourhood, and I must 
say the stables filled me ■with keen delight. I am quite 
impatient to return to them.’ 

‘ That is all veiy nice. And tell me, Reginald, is the 
house in good order ? and what are jmu going to do about 
an establishment?’ 

‘ Oh, I found a stately old dame in black .silk with a 
huge bunch of kej's, and an elderl}" gentleman of clerical 
aspect, to whom the place seemed to belong much more 
than to me, both looking very glum ; so, as eveiything was 
in apple-pie order, I made them a speech, requesting they 
would remain, and serve me as well as they appeared to 
have done my predecessor.’ 

Mr. Thurston, Sir Gilbert, Mr. Cannon, and ]\Iajor Piers 
sat down to whist, and so postponed the hour of departure 
considerably beyond the usual time of breaking up ; when 
Sir Gilbert rose from the card-table joyous and triumphant, 
the happy winner of four shillings and si.vpence. 

Some time previously, however, Reginald had made his 
excuses and taken leave. 

‘We are going to have another and more welcome 
change in the office,’ said Mr. Trent, accompanying him to 
the door. ‘ Holden tendered his resignation to-day. He 
wants to join some relative in New Zealand or Sydney. 
He was useful in some respects, but latterly he grew very 
unsteady. I fear we should have had to dismiss him, which 
Avould have been unpleasant. It is as well he should take 
the initiative.’ 

‘ It is/ returned Reginald ; ‘ and he will be no great 
loss. Good-night. I shall call on you the day after to- 
morrow to discuss one or two matters.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Crewe’s happy and contented mood suffered no 
diminution during the first week of her new inmates’ resid- 
ence. The girls were perhaps a little too silent for their 
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hostess's taste ; still, she made large allowance for her young 
guests’ depressing circumstances, and did not doubt that 
after a while they would ‘put every confidence in her.’ 

After the Rectory, with its roomy old house and 
numerous outbuildings, and even the Dresden — which, 

if more limited, had exterior compensations in the shape 
of studios, galleries, and museums, where the cousins luiglit 
ramble together unquestioned and unmolested — life seemed 
curiously crippled and confined in J-Irs. Crewe’s suluirban 
semi-detached tnlla. 

Moreover, the neat, well-kept surroundings, trim gardens, 
and orderly white-muslin-curtained windows, 1 night lirass 
handles, and general uniformity of the neighbourhood, 
produced a sense of extreme weariness, when, after an 
elaborate toilette, ilrs. Crewe took the nirls for ‘ a walk 
abroad.’ 

‘ I wonder if every day is to be the same. Laura 1 ' ex- 
claimed Winnie one morning. ‘ I feel hopelessly file, as 
if I never could take to anything again ! And where in 
the world could you paint? — there is no room hejn : and 
Mrs. Crewe is so terribly afraid of things being spoiled 
downstairs, that I do not see how you are to manage, it. 
Then there are scarcely any books in the house, and ihe 
whole thing is so hopelessly coranionplaec ; one cannot 
mend clothes every day and all day long. I do hope t!ie 
Admiral will call to-da3\ Come in ! ’ exclaimed Winnie ; 
whereupon the door opened, and Mrs. Crowe sailed into 
the room, her favourite cat resting on her shoulder, aiid a 
letter in her hand. 

‘ Well, my dears ! I hope you. are getting jmur things 
straight. Here, M^innie, is a letter from the dear Admi- 
ral — no mistaking his remarkable writing — so clear and 
even.’ 

‘ Oh, thank you, Mrs. Crewe ! ’ cried ’Winnie, catching 
and opening it eagerly, while Mrs. Crewe continued to 
talk. ‘ I see you are very orderljq Lain-a. Would you 
like to have that large box put away ? I have a nice box- 
room upstairs.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Crewe. It is very useful to keep 
things in.’ 

‘ Ah ! I see. But I am going to get you another large 
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chest of drawers and a table. 'I'lio loom is bare at incient ; 
but the notice was short, anil between 3-011 and me and 
1113' precious Toppy here, radi was not ]i!entiful at the 
moment, or I should have made things nicer.’ 

‘But the^e are very nice,’ said Laur.i quickly. ‘ Won't 
3’ou sit. down, Mi.". Crewel’ 

‘Tliank you, dear,’ .settling herself for a gossip. ‘I 
liave never brought Topji3' to sec you .since vmi came, l.ook, 
my' sweet ! look at Laura ’.s room ! look at yoiii-'elf in the 
glass.’ The. creature deliberately jumjied down and beean 
to imspect the apartment. ‘It is the dcare.st. iuo^l com- 
panionable puss in the world. You will glow quite fond 
of her by and by. And now. dear.’ continued i\Ir,". Crewe, 
‘let me see some of y'our German fa-'liions. I contO'S I 
am alwa3-s interested in dress, c.specially for nice 3oung 
girls like your'.-elves.’ 

‘But yvo have brought very little with u>,’ returned 
Laura. ‘ Winnie and I h.ad only one mourning coslumo 
each. "We made up the.se,’ touching her sKirt, ‘out of 
some black dresses we had ; German fasliions are 01113'- 
French ones grown old.’ 

‘Did you make tlio.se vour.sclvcs 1 ’ asked ^ilrs. Crewe, 
e3'’cing them critically. ‘ '\^cr3' nicely made indeed ; but, 
as you sa3', a little old-fashioned. Why do you wear that 
black frill round your throat, 1113' dear? How much better 
Miss Fielden looks with a white one.’ 

‘ Oh ! because it lasts longer,’ said Laura good-hiimoureilly^, 
‘ and there is no use taking too much trouble about ini/ looks.’ 

‘The Admiral desires his compliments to you, Mrs. 
Crewe,’ interrupted AYinnie, who had come to the end of 
her letters, for there was one enclosed. ‘ Ho hopes you 
will allow him to come to tea, as he is eng, aged all to-day. 
I have a letter, too. from my .aunt in Liv^erpool, Mrs. 
[Morgan — .and, Laura, she asks me to go and stay with her ! 
It is very kind, but — oh, I do hope I ma}’- not be obliged 
to go ! She is quite a stranger, and then I shall want 
he.aps of things ! ’ 

‘ Of course, I sh.all be ch.armed to see my esteemed 
friend. Admiral Desbarres,’ siud Mrs. Creyve in her best 
tone. Then, yvith a little more eagerness, ‘ Your aunt in 
Liverpool — yvho is she ? ’ 
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‘ Mam m si’s sister. I have only seen her once or twice,, 
and did not like her much ; but I daresay she is very 
good, and I believe her husband is very rich.’ 

‘AVell, she is decidedly friendly, and you should nt>t be 
too ready to reject what may prove an^ advantageous offer, 
my love '. You will excuse my speaking ; but I can truly 
say I feel a mother’s interest in you both, not only for the 
Admiral’s sake, but for your own. I would not refuse if 
I were you ; but of course you will be guided by what the 
Admiral says. Just look at that dear Toppy; she has 
settled herself to sleep in the crown of your hat ! she will 
not do it any harm, she is so gentle.’ 

‘ Oh, never min^’ said Winnie, making a slight grimace 
at Laura behind the speaker. 

‘ And now let us consult,’ resumed Mrs. Orewe, ‘ I am, 
though I say it myself, an excellent manageh Let us see, 
what would you require to make a good appearance at the 
table of these wealthy relatives? Another dress, more 
fashionably made and trimmed with crape. I daresay I 
could manage to get you a very pretty costume for- four 
pounds.’ 

‘ Four pounds ! ’ echoed Winnie, in despairing accents. ■ 

‘ And then,’ continued Mrs. Orewe, evidently enjoying 
the prospect of buying and bargaining, ‘ you migM do mth- 
out another hat, though you ought to have one ; and you’ll 
not mind my mentioning it ? — but you must have a pair 
of boots. Then, a mantle and a dinner-dress — in such a 
house as your aunt’s — you must have a dinner-dress ; for- 
tunatel}’^, in mourning one does not want a variety.’ 

‘ Oh, there is nothing fortunate about mourning,’ said 
Winnie, shaking her head. 

‘ Then there are gloves and ribbons and things. I am 
sure for twelve pounds I could supply you well with all 
necessaries,’ continued Mrs. Crewe, not heeding the inter- 
ruption. ‘ Just let me see what you have already ; you 
needn’t mind me, ray dears ; my interest in you is sincere !’ 
A little unwillingly, yet reluctant to seem unfriendly, 
Laura and Winnie submitted to a rigorous search ; and 
amid admiring ejaculations and high-pitched queries, Mrs. 
Crewe managed to extract the price and history of .every 
article they possessed. ‘That is a beautiful portrait of 
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your father, Laura,’ she said, looking at a clever sketcli in 
water-colour. ‘ In his uniform, too ! It would look very 
nice in tlie drawing-room, and might he a comfort to you, 
in}'’ dear. It is a prett}’- frame, too.’ 

‘ Yes, it is very nice,’ said Laura, quietly taking it out 
of her hands and wrapping it up again in its paper. * I'ncle 
Fielden said it was very like. I cannot remember ; Uncle 
and Aunt Fielden were my real father and mother.’ 

‘ And I am sure they loved you as if they were,’ cried 
Winnie, with a sudden increase of colour. 

‘ AVell, dears, it is nearly one o’clock,’ said Mrs. Crewe. 
‘I must change my dress before dinner, so I shall leave 
you. Trust me, I shall represent what you require in a 
proper manner to the Admiral, and he will act — as he 
always does — handsomely.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed, you must do no such thing ! ’ exclaimed 
Winnie. ‘ I have no claim whatever on him ; I am not 
even his ward j and I should never dream of asking him 
for anything.’ 

‘ Well, we’U see,’ returned Mrs. Crewe, smiling as she 
opened the door. ‘ Laura, my dear, what docs the Admiral 
like with his tea ? I did think of pressed beef, but it is 
scarcely enough ; a little pickled salmon would be just the 
thing, only there is no time. I am giving you a fore- 
quarter of lamb and peas for dinner to-day, to be cold to- 
morrow, as it is the girl’s Sunday out.’ 

‘ I am sure I do not know what the Admiral likes, hirs. 
Crewe. I do not think he cares for anything.’ 

‘ Oh, every one has his likings, only it takes some time 
to find them out. Dinner will be ready in about twenty 
minutes ;’ and with a kindly patronising nod, Mrs. Crewe 
went out and shut the door. 

‘I am 50 glad she is gone !’ cried Winnie, seizing Laura 
somewhat violently by the shoulders and forcing her into 
a chair. ‘ I have been just dying to show you this letter. 
I don’t like it 3 and there is one part that might offend 
you as it has offended me j it is so mean. But I must 
talk to you about it, and you will not mind — will you, my 
own dear old Laura V 

‘No 3 why should I mind what a stranger says V cried 
Laura, a little wondering. 
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Kneeling at her cousin’s feet and spreading the letter 
in her lap, while she took one of her hands in hers, Winnie 
■ead as follows : — 

‘My BEAR WiNIFRiD, 

‘I should have written to you on your father’s 
leath had you announced it 3'ourself, but it seemed to mo 
•ather negligent of you to employ your cousin to convoy 
he sad intelligence. I was of course greatly shocked and 
surprised, for though he often talked of his health, we 
lone of ns believed there was much the matter with him. 
[iowever, you are, I am sure, too well trained to repine at 
die Divine will ; and, knowing that your dear father lias 
nade a good exchange, you must not give way to grief, 
ivhich will only unfit you for your work here below. Both 
Mr. Jlorgan and myself are deeply grieved to hear, 
ihrough your good friend Admiral Desbarres, that there 
seems to be n.o provision for you. If all the money your 
Father expended on your cousin had been invested, you 
might now have a nice little sum to fall back upon! I 
never could understand how your mother permitted him 
to adopt a niece — the child, too, of a marriage to which 
he must have been opposed for every reason. However, 
that cannot be helped now, and I am sure you must 
acknowledge that you really have no claim on Mr. Morgan. 
As to myself, I had no fortune of my own, and of course 
I cannot take my husband’s money to give to my relatives • 
but while you are looking about you, I shall be very happy 
to have you with us for a few months. I write also to 
Admiral Desbarres enclosing this, and you 'will of course 
be guided by his advice. If you accept my invitation, let 
me know at once when ive shall see you. I shall be happy 
to pay your fare, second class, and will send some one to 
meet you at the station. Meantime, with all good wishes 
and kind regards, in which Mr. Morgan joins, I am, your 
affectionate aunt, E. Morgan.’ 

Winnie ceased, and a pause ensued. 

‘Isn’t it hateful?’ said she at last, looking a little 
anxiously into Laura’s face ; ‘ but you don’t mind V 

‘No,’ returned Laura slowly. ‘I don’t mind, but it is 
a sort of revelation to me of my uncle’s great goodness. 
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culties. I am conservative and aristocratic in my principles, 
and I have always managed to keep out of debt.’ . 

‘ I am sure some of the most charming aristocratic Eng- 
lish people we met in Germany were so deeply in debt that 
they could not return to England,’ said Winnie, laughing. 

‘ Theirs Avas not true aristocracy,’ returned Mrs. Ci'ewe 
loftily. ‘But with these Auews you can imagine how 
bitterly I felt putting a son of mine into the Merchant 
Service ; but he seems very happy, and is getting on very 
well. He Avas promoted to be chief officer the voyage 
before this one, and I hope he Avill soon be captain. I 
rather expect him home in a month or six Aveeks. Ah ! 
he Avill be pleased to find I have tAvo charming girls to 
keep me company, for he Avas not at all satisfied Avhen he 
left because I had taken a young man to board — a very 
respectable young man, Avho is one of Thurston and Trent's 
clerks — the Admiral’s solicitors, you ImoAV ; but lie grow 
unsteady and irregular in his payments ; then he Avautod 
to bring in friends to supper ! At last he borroAved small 
sums, and gave notice ; but I have never seen him or any 
money since.’ 

‘Tliat is too bad,’ remarked Laura sympathetically. 

‘ Oh, I fancy he Avill pay me yet ; I do not think he 
AAms bad-hearted — only thoughtless and — 7io( a gentleman,’ 
and for a Avhole afternoon Mrs. CreAve talked and questioned 
and exclaimed in the largest capitals. 

‘ I Avish, dear,’ said Mrs. CreAVc to Laura a foAV hours 
later, ‘that you would just look at the table, and tell me if 
it is all right. I never attempted to entertain the Admiral 
before, and I do not knoAV his tastes.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ returned Laura. ‘ I think his tastes are 
very simple, and everything is very nice, Mrs. CreAve. 

■ Admiral Desbarres is a man for Avhom one would never 
put on fine things, or make a display 3 but tliough I love 
and revere him, I am not quite at ease in his presence.’ 

‘ I knoAv,’ said Mrs. CreAve, nodding her head sagaciously 3 
‘ I feel the same as if I AAmre in church, and had my best 
bonnet on, and must not think profane thoughts.’ 

‘ Still, Laura, though he is so superior,’ put in Winnie, 
‘I fancy he likes people to look nice 3 and I Avish you 
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‘iTo one, indeed !’ echoed Laura. ‘ But come, Ave must 
not keep Mrs. Crewe Avaiting.’ 

It Avas a genuine delight to that lady to place the best 
of everything AAuthin her means before her young guests, to 
load their plates, to press them to eat, and it Avas a real dis- 
appointment AAdien the}'' foiled to consume what she nroA'ided. 

Her enthusiastic appreciation of Winnie’.s good looks 
and pleasant manners kneAv no hounds. Laura she summed 
up as a nice good girl, ‘a little cold and reserved perhaps, 
but will no doubt improve on acquaintance.' 

‘ Your brother has not come in yet,’ said Mrs. Crcrwe, as 
the tAvo girls entered the little dining-room. ‘ It is really 
too bad. He Avill not get his dinner comforcabh-. A 
fore-quarter of lamb cannot be played tricks with ; I AA'iii 
cut off his dinner. Collins will keep it hot for him ; and, 
Collins, bring me my precious Toppy’s plate. Laura, my 
love, let me send you this nice little rib. Me Avill keep 
the shoulder for this evening. Dear, dear ! that girl has 
never left a dish for it ! Would you mind passing me that 
hand-bell ; the regular bell is ahvays breaking.' 

‘Let me go and tell her Avdiat you Avant,'’ said Laura 
good-naturedly, and rising from her seat ; ‘ it AA'ill saA^e her 
a journey upstairs.’ 

‘No, no! pray do not trouble yom’self, my dear you 
really aa’-HI spoil her, and I am sure I do not knoAV AA'hat 
you Avill think of my manage/’ 

‘ You need not trouble about that,’ said Winnie, smiling, 
as Laura left the room. ‘The kitchen and the dining- 
room doors Avere exactly opposite each other in Dresden, 
and AAm often helped to bring in the dinner.’ 

‘ Dear me ! is it possible 1 Hoav many serA'ants did 
you keep, my love 1 Thank you, Laura ; do sit doAA-n and 
eat something. Is that girl coming 1 Oh, here, Collins ! 
Come, come, hold the dish nearer ! There, put that in 
the larder directly, Collins ! on the left-hand shelf, mind. 
Take some mint sauce, Winnie — I really cannot call you 
Miss Fielden.’ 

‘ Pray do not,’ returned the young lady. 

‘But you did not tell ine,’ persisted Mrs. Ci’CAAm, Avhen 
the next break in her hospitable cares permitted — ‘you , 
did nob tell' me hoAv many seiwants you kept.’ 
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‘ Only one. ’ 

‘And you were four in familj’-, and saw company, you 
say 1 It must have been a tight fit ! But then, no doubt, 
German servants are very different from the conceited 
young ladies wc have to contend with. There ! ’ interrupting 
herself, as the sound of the door-bell reached tliem — 
‘ there is Herbert ! Collins, bring a hot plate for Master 
Herbert ; I will cut his dinner for him, then you can take 
away the lamb, and bring the tart. — ‘Well, hir. Herbert, 
where have you been V 

‘I am very sorry to be so late, Mrs. Crewe, but I 
strolled away as far as St. James’s, and saw the guard 
mounted ; then I fell in with a German nurse, as I came 
back through Kensington Gardens, looking for one of the 
children who had strayed awa3^ She could not speak a 
word of English ; so I stopped and helped her.’ 

‘Now, my dears, what are you going to do this after- 
noon ? Would you like to go outf asked Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ I do not want to go out,’ said Winnie sadly. 

‘ Nor I,’ added Laura. 

‘ Then,’ said Mrs. Crewe cheerfully, ‘ let us have a nice 
quiet afternoon, working and talking. I suppose you 
young ladies have some elegant fancy-work on hand ; I 
am reduced to darn my stockings — a work I detest.’ 

‘If I might bring down my paint-box and things,’ said 
Laura, with hesitation, ‘ I could finish a note-book I have 
been doing for my guardian.’ 

‘ Certainly !’ cried kirs. Crewe with great readiness. 
‘I adore everything artistic.’ 

‘ And if you like, I will help you to daim your stockings,’ 
said Winnie, leaning a little towards her hostess in the 
half-caressing manner peculiar to her ; ‘ for I have no ^v'ork 
of my own.’ 

‘You are really a darling!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. 
‘ We will have dinner cleared away as soon as Herbert has 
finished, and settle ourselves here, because (I did not mean to 
tell you, but I cannot keep it) I expect the tuner this after- 
noon ; the instrument is a good one, but terribly neglected.’ 

‘ Oh that will be delightful 1’ cried Winnie. ‘ I long 
to play, and yet I dread to hear the sound of the airs — 
the music my father used to love 1’ 
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‘ I do not think I have shown you my son’s photograph.’ 
said Mrs. Crewe, after Laura had settled her naintina 

' i- O 

materials and recommenced the half-finished group of wild- 
flowers on pale-gray Russia leather which she designed for 
her guardian, and Winnie, with a basketful of stockings, 
had established herself on the sofa ‘ I will bring it ; ’ and 
she left the room for a minute, returning with a morocco 
case in her hand, which she opened and handed to Winnie. 

‘ Is he not a handsome fellow ? He has such fine eyes : 
and see, what a broad intellectual brow ! He is, though I 
saj’ it, wonderfully clever, and so naturally refined ; wlnle 
his devotion to me is something too sweet ! Is it not a 
charming face ? ’ 

‘ Very nice indeed,’ said Winnie kindly, looking at it 
for a moment and passing it on to Laura. 

Laura took the portrait and gazed at it with some 
interest. It represented a man of perhaps thirty, with 
certainly a broad forehead, which seemed low from the 
mass of black hair that fell over it; dark, well-assured, 
somewhat wistful eyes ; and the rest of tlie features large 
and strong ratlier than refined ; the embrowned counte- 
nance grave, almost stern. ‘ It is a resolute face, yet I 
should not be afraid of it,’ said Laura thoughtfully, as she 
continued to look at the picture. 

‘ Afraid ! ’ echoed l\Irs. Crewe. ‘ I should think not ! 
He is the gentlest, quietest creature in a house.’ 

‘ Let me see,’ asked Herbert. ‘ I would not like to vex 
him,’ was the bo3f’s comment. ‘ He looks like a fellow that 
could give you a thrashing if yovr deserved it. Is he in 
the Kavy, Mrs. Crewe 1 ’ 

‘Ko, I am Sony to say he is not,’ sighed J\lrs. Crewe. 

‘ It has alwaj's been a mortification to me that he could 
not follow his father’s profession. Captain Crewe was in 
the RrO}^! Navy, you know. But he died when my dear 
boy was just old enough to want a great deal more in the 
way of education than I could give him ; and then a kind 
friend got him a berth on board one of Duncan and Gibbs’ 
ships — and so he went into the Mercantile Marine : but it 
w.as a bitter trial : though what the Mercantile Marine is 
to the country no words of mine can express. — Don’t take 
so much trouble over that stocking, dear ; it really is not 
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•\vorfcli it. The way they destroy tilings in the wash is 
abominable. But, as I was sajung, I could not give Denzil 
— his name is Arthur Charles Francis Denzil, after my 
mother’s grandfather. Lord Denzil of Coomb ; and that is 
a thing that annoys me — the other oflicers in Duncan and 
Gibbs’ service are ?io^ well bred. When they come uj) here 
to see my son, it is Denny here and Denny there, as if he 
were any low Irishman.’ 

Herbert took Iv<inhoc from its place, and went away 
to read in the garden. There was a pause, during which 
Collins put in her head. 

‘Please, ’m,’ she said, ‘there’s a gentleman called as 
wants to repair the piano.’ 

‘A gentleman 1’ repeated Mrs. Crewe, and sailed out of 
tlie room. 

‘Oh, Laura, is she not fun?’ whispered Winnie, ‘We 
are in for a chapter of Denny. He is very good, I dare- 
say, but he looks lilce a smuggler — a sort of amiable Dirk 
Hatteraick.’ 

‘I like his face,’ said Laura thoughtfully, ‘and he must 
' be a good son to be so loved.’ 

Ee-euter Mrs. Crewe. Discordant sounds from the 
next room. 

‘Now, my dears, we shall have a little music of an 
evening,’ said Mrs. Crewe, resuming her seat. ‘I delight 
in music. I am longing to hear you play, Winnie ! ^’i^at 
' were we talking of 1 — oh, Denzil. Yes, as I -was saying, it 
was not in my power to give him those advantages which 
he deserved •, but he is quite a bookworm. Those are all 
his books there. He was always fond of improving him- 
self Those were trying times, my loves ! such as I trust 
you Avill never know; but I hope I never forgot, all through 
the worst of them, that I was the daughter and the wife of 
British officers, and tried to keep up the appearance of a 
gentlewoman.’ 

‘ I am sure you did,’ said Laura kindly ; ‘ and I know 
how hard it is to keep up appearances. I am afraid it is 
rather waste of energy to do so.’ 

‘No, that it is not,’ returned Mrs. Crewe )varmly. ‘It 
just gives strength and courage to feel that you are 
holding your place where God put you, in spite of diffi-^ 

4 
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culfcies. I am conservative and aristocratic in my principles, 
and I have always managed to keep out of debt.’ 

‘ I am sure some of the most charming aristocratic Eng- 
lish people we met in Germany were so deeply in debt that 
they could not return to England,’ said Winnie, laughing. 

* Theirs was not true aristocracy,’ returned Mrs. Crewe 
loftily. ‘But with these "views you can imagine how 
bitterly I felt putting a son of mine into the Merchant 
Service ; but he seems very happy, and is getting on very 
well. He was promoted to be chief officer the voyage 
before this one, and I hope he will soon be captain. I 
rather expect him home in a month or six weeks. Ah ! 
he will be pleased to find I have tivo charming girls to 
keep me company, for he was not at all satisfied when he 
left because I had taken a young man to board — a very 
respectable young man, who is one of Thurston and Trent’s 
clerks — the Admiral’s solicitors, you know; but he grew 
unsteady and irregular in his payments ; then he wanted 
to bring in friends to supper ! At last he borrowed small 
sums, and gave notice ; but I have never seen him or any 
money since.’ 

‘ That is too bad,’ remarked Laura sympathetically. 

‘ Oh, I fancy he will pay me yet ; I do not think he 
.was bad-hearted — only thoughtless and — noi a gentleman,’ 
and for a whole afternoon Mrs. Crewe tallced and questioned 
and exclaimed in the largest capitals. 

‘ I wish, dear,’ said Mrs. Crewe to Laura a few hours 
later, ‘that you would Just look at the table, and tell me if 
it is all right. I never attempted to entertain the Admiral 
before, and I do not know his tastes.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ returned Laura. ‘I think his tastes are 
very simple, and everything is very nice, Mrs. Crewe. 

• Admiral Desbarres is a man for whom one would never 
put on fine things, or make a display ; but though I love 
and revere him, I am not quite at ease in his presence.’ 

‘ I know,’ said Mrs. Crewe, nodding her head sagaciously; 
‘ I feel the same as if I were in church, and had my best 
bonnet on, and must not think profane thoughts.’ 

‘ Still, Laura, though he is so superior,’ put in Winnie, 
‘I fancy he likes people to look nice; a^d I wish you 
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would wear one of my white frills — it would be such an 
improvement.’ 

‘Very well, Winnie,’ replied Laura carelessly. The 
result of which assent was that Winnie took charge of 
her cousin’s toilette, much to the improvement of her 
appearance. 

.The Admiral was a little late, for which he made a 
careful and distinct apology. He had been issuing from 
his hotel, when a young man — ‘ your relative, Laura, l\lr. 
Reginald Piers — came in, and I could do no more than 
turn back with him, as his visit was an entirel}'^ gratuitous 
act of civility. I trust, therefore, Mrs. Crewe, you will see 
that my want of punctuality was unavoidable. I told Mr. 
Piers after a few minutes that I rvas due here at seven- 
thirty, and he at once released me.’ 

‘Pray do not mention it. Admiral; tea is not like 
dinner, and Ave are all Avell pleased to wait for you.’ 

After the third cup had been universall}’’ declined, 
though the hostess assured them that there Avas still 
excellent tea in the teapot, Admiral Desbarres said very 
deliberately, ‘ Will you permit me to go into the next room 
AAUth Laura and Winnie % I have some matters to speak 
about, the result of Avhich I shall communicate to you 
afterwards.’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear sir ! certainly !’ replied Mrs. Crewe 
blandly; ‘I shall be waiting here Avhenever you AA’-ant me.’ 

So Laura rose, and led the Avay into the draAA'ing-room, 
Avhich Avas Mrs. CreAA'^e’s most sacred shrine, and, though 
not too abundantly furnished, Avas cheerful and pretty, 
and sAveet Avith mignonette and Avallflowers. 

The Admiral sat down on the sofa, Laura on a Ioav 
chair opposite, and Winnie, after a moment’s hesitation, 
said Avith a smile and a blush, ‘May I sit by you T The 
Admiral immediately held out his hand, and Winnie nestled 
to his side Avith her naturally caressing manner. ‘We 
have several matters to discuss,’ said the Admiral, after a 
pause ; ‘ your affiiirs, my dear Winifrid, are the most 
pressing. You have had a letter from your aunt ? and as 
I have for the present taken the place of your guardian 
and nearest friend, I feel justified in asking to see it.’ 

‘ Yes, of course,’ cried Winnie, rising to go and find it. 
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I intended to show, it to you ; I am sure you will think it 
anything but kind.' 

‘ She is a loving gentle child,’ said the Admiral, looking 
after her kindly, ‘ but has all the hasty prejudice natural to 
youth. You, Laura, seem gifted with better and calmer judg- 
ment ; you must assist me in guiding this impatient spirit.’ 

‘ Winnie is very bright,’ said Laura, ‘ and has a good 
deal of natural insight i the letter is rather harsh.’ 

‘I must read it myself and judge,’ he replied. 

The Admiral kept silence, even after he had finished 
and returned the ej)istle to its envelope. ‘ It is deficient 
in kindliness of tone,’ he said at length ; ‘ nevertheless it 
is kind in reality. Your mother’s sister offers you the 
shelter of her home, and for every reason it would be well 
to accept it !’ 

Winnie’s eyes filled up, and she shook her head. 

‘ Reflect,’ resumed the Admiral, ‘ she is your nearest of 
kin ; she is disposed to befriend you. If you reject her 
advance, you perhaps deprive yourself of a natural ally ; 
if you go to her, you are very likely to touch her heart and 
convert her into a valuable friend. I too have had a letter 
from Mrs. Morgan, somewhat in the same strain: she 
suggests what you have yourself thought of — that your 
education, jmur familiarity with foreign tongues, ought to 
be a means of support. She is probably right ; but, my 
child, you are so young, so inexperienced, that I rather 
shrink from the idea of your going among strangers.’ 

‘I am sure I would prefer real- strangers!’ ejaculated 
Winnie. 

‘ Besides,’ continued the Admiral, not heeding the 
interruption, ‘ I have a strong prejudice — I should rather 
say conviction — against women going forth to battle 
with the world ; it is opposed to the Divine will, so 
far as we can trace it in natural laws. They have plenty 
of work — most useful work — placed before them ; but 
let it be in private, and under the shelter of sufficient 
protection.’ 

- ‘ Yet it is disgraceful to women, as well as to men, to 
live on the bounty of others,’ said Laura, 

‘Not so much,’ he returned. ‘You have rights, which 
no man of proper feeling can deny.’ 
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‘ At all events, you think I ought to go to Liverpool ? ’ 
said IVinnie ruefully. ‘I hoped I might stay here, and 
perhaps Laura and I could get pupils ; or she might sell 
her pictures or copies, and I might translate things : for 
Mrs. Crewe is so kind, we feel quite at home with her, and 
both Laura and I are’ — hesitation and blushes — ‘are 
ashamed of costing you so much,’ 

A tender smile spread over the Admiral’s thoughtful 
face. ‘ You need not think of that ; you are two fledglings 
God has given me to shelter. Laura is really and legally 
my charge j while you, "Winifrid, are just as welcome to 
my care and help ; but I do not feel justified in withdraw- 
ing you from your relatives and natural protectors. There- 
fore, while we try to ascertain if anything can be secured 
for you from the wreck of 3'our poor father’s property, or 
otherwise arrange j'our future, you had better accept your 
aunt’s invitation.’ 

‘ It will be terrible to part,’ urged Laura. 

‘ Blit we must,’ added Winnie despairingly. 

‘It is not for ever,’ said the Admiral with his kindest 
smile. ‘ If. upon trial 3’ou find yourself unkindly treated, 
or fail in creating the tender motherly interest whicli 
blesses both giver and receiver, tell me frankly, and I will 
remove 3mu ; but you must give your aunt and her family 
a fair trial.’ 

‘ Oh thank you, dear, dear Admiral 1’ cried Winnie, 
fairly bursting into tears ; ‘ that is a gleam of hope, and I 
will do whatever you wish.’ 

‘ All will be well if you are patient and faithful,’ said 
the Admiral, taking her hand in both of his, which was 
his neai’cst approach to a caress, ‘ And now that we have 
discussed these letters, suppose you ask Mrs. Crewe to join 
us ; I want to ask her if she can keep Herbert for the 
present. The holidays are at hand, and as his English is 
somewhat deficient, it would be well if some private lessons 
could be obtained for him.’ 

Mrs. Crewe was penetrated with regret at tlie idea of 
losing Miss Fielden. As to Herbert, the dear boy should 
be well looked after, and she thought her friend next door. 
Miss Brown, knew one of the masters of a large school 
close by, who often remained during the holida3’^s, and 
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iniglifc bo glad to give English lc3S07i.=-. Picaliv. Pli^? 
Ficlden’s departure vonld be quite a blov. "WiKni mnst 
slie leave them? She believed there nvere ceriain iiitlis- 
pcnsalde additions to dear Winifrid’s toilette that ’unst be 
provided. 

‘Indeed!’ said the Admiral, vith sudden attention. 
‘Be so good as to let me Icnov tvhat money is requisiti''. 
and I -will endeavour to supply it.’ 

‘ You hnov, my dear guardian, .that there v'ill b.< a liitl'^ 
money of mine coming .soon,’ murmured Laura. ‘ I .«hall 
stay here ; I shall not want anvthiiu?.' 

‘ hly dear, I require th.at you leave your atTair.=: in my 
hands for the present,’ said the Admiral with anthoiity. 
‘I had almost forgotten to mention, hlrs. Crewe, that tny 
young acquaintance, hlr. Ecginald Picr.s, requests peniuAsion 
to call upon you and his relatiA'c Laura, whom he used to 
know before she went to Germany.’ 

‘ Oh ! of course, Admiral ; an}’ friend of yours will bo 
most welcome.’ 

‘ Rcginahl Piers I ’ repeated Laura, the colour .slow!}-, 
faintly coming to her cheek. 

‘Reginald Piers !’ cried AYinnic. ‘I remember he used 
to bo such a tease. Oh, I sh.all bo so glad to see him ! ' 

A few words of leave-taking, and the Admirai was 
gone. 

‘There was never such a charmin'?, well-lu’cd. true 
Christian,’ said hlrs. Crewe. ‘And who is ]\rr. Reginald 
Piers, my dears 1 Is he a first cousin, Laura V 

‘ Oh no I third or fourth — I do not know exactl}’. He 
was at school with Dick — Winnie’s eldest brother — and 
used often to spend the holidays with us.’ 

‘He is very nice — or he used to be very nice,’ added 
Winnie. ‘ He is older th.an Dick, and very clever, I 
believe. The last time he was at Cheddington he had 
just gone into some business or office in London. I wonder 
how the Admir.al met him 1 But if }’Ou do not mind, J\lrs. 
Crowe, I will go to bed ; I feel quite heart-broken at the 
idea of going to this strange aunt.’ 

Arrived in their own quarters, poor Winnie quite broke 
down; and when at last Laura persuaded her to go to 
bed, sobbed herself to sleej} like a weary clisapi)ointed child. 
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Then Laura drew forth her writing-case, and sat down 
to make a few' entries in her journal, and then from out of 
her few treasures she took a case of photographs, and gazed 
at the well-known, Avell-loved faces of the aunt and uncle 
who had been as parents to her. Finally, she dwelt long 
upon the portrait of a young man — a face that satisiicd 
her ideal of manliness, intelligence, refinement ; and while 
she gazed, she lived over again many a ramble through 
wood and field, many a game of nois}’’ play, man}' an eager 
argument, many a quieter talk when the boy’s dawning 
ambition suggested ' air castles, to which she listened with 
delighted interest ; and nearer memories still recalled the 
last weeks they had spent together, which from some hidden 
cause had been imbued with such strange sweetness — 
sweetness her heart ached to remember ; and then all was 
dark and dreary. Eeginald Piers passed out of her life 
into the world of reality beyond her ken ; change and 
sorrow and separation came, and she saw him no more. 
But he Avas coming ! — coming of his own free will and un- 
constrained kindness ! What joy to listen to that pleasant 
A'.oice, to see those bright laughing eyes once more ; if only 
— only she were not so plain and colourless, so little gifted 
with grace or loveliness ! Oh for even a shadow of 
Winnie’s beauty! — that beaut}’" Avhich her artistic soul 
loved and admired Avith a generous appreciative love. 

‘Hoav Aveak and foolish and contemptible I am,’ she 
murmured at last, hastily closing up the case, ‘ to Avaste 
my heart in such fruitless longings ! Let me grasp what 
gifts I have, and make the most of them. Friendship is 
Avorth something.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

Luncheon Avas over in the temporary dAvelling of Sir 
Gilbert Jervois, one AA'arm rainy afternoon at the end of 
May, more than a month after the death of Mr. Fielden 
and -the accession of Reginald Piers to the family 
estate. ■ 

‘Is Sir Gilbert at'home V asked that gentleman, as the. 
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only man-servant the Baronet deemed necessai’y to his town 
establishment opened the door. 

‘No, sirj Sir Gilbert started this morning for Paris, 
but my lady is in tlie drawing-room.’ 

Slio was not there, however, when Keginald was shown 
in, nor did she join liim for some minutes. These he 
emploj'^ed in turning over some books whicli lay upon the 
table, till his attention was axTCsted by a volume of Byron, 
in faded but once gorgeous binding; when the sombre 
expression of liis countenance gave place to a half-mocking, 
half-kindly smile, as he opened it and read on the fly-leaf, 

‘ To H. G. P., from her attached A. P.’ 

That book ! he had knoAvn it all his life ; it had been 
one of the ornaments on his mother’s table in the dimly- 
remembered time when he could just recall his father, a 
querulous troublesome invalid, but to chance visitors a 
charming high-bred man of the world, and a delightful 
companion. 

Algernon Piers had been for a good many years attache 
to a small legation at a small German Court, and even in 
this simple society of homely highnesses he contrived to 
amass a tolerable amount of debt. These encumbrances 
had reached inconvenient dimensions when a family of 
wandering English visited the picturesque little to^vn of 
Stolzstadt. The agreeable attache soon became indispens- 
able to the visitors, and ended by fascinating the wealthy 
orphan niece of the leader of the expedition, and the 
course of true love in this instance ran exceedingly 
smooth. 

But the smoothness of Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Piers’s 
after-life was of a slippery kind. Indolent, self-indulgent, 
unsuspecting, ignorant of the value of money, whenever 
any unpleasant pleasure pinched them, money xvas raised, 
or stock sold, till, when her husband was overtaken by 
his last illness, Mrs. Piers awoke to find herself almost 
reduced to poverty. 

How well Reginald could remember the narrow limits 
of his early home - life ; the long consideration of — ‘to 
be, or not to be,’ as regarded new clothes ; the enormous 
importance attached to his sister’s dress ; the steadiness 
with which his mother closed up her ranks and presented 
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‘ Yes ; but, Helei], I do not -want to go to rierslynn so 
soon ; I have business that may detain me ; still, if you 
and my mother and Sybil like to go, the place is at your 
service. Where are you going ?’ 

For Lady Jervois was in her outdoor attire. 

‘ I am going to the Scholastic Agency Office in Piccadilly 
to see about a German governess for Sybil : she is really 
too backward for a girl nearly ten years old. Indeed, I 
fear I have iieglected her — have been so absorbed in my 
own troubles ; but you, dear Reggie, have set me free, and 
I can never thank 3mu enough.’ 

Reginald did not seem to hear her. ‘IWiere is my 
mother!’ he asked abruptlj’-, after a short pause. 

‘ She went up to put on her bonnet — she is coming 
with me.’ 

‘ I want to speak to her,’ said Reginald. 

‘ I never saw such a change as in her,’ said Lady Jervois. 
‘She is ten j’^ears younger since you succeeded to Pierslynn ; 
indeed, I am almost as much revived. I really think my 
mother and myself are more elated than you are.’ 

‘ Ah ! you do not know what this succession is to me. 
I > 

The entrance of Mrs. Piers prevented his finishing his 
sentence. 

‘Reginald,’ said his mother, kissing him warmly, ‘I 
did not know yon were here. I wish yoii could come with 
me to see the landlord of ray house, and get him to finish 
the alterations we want. I should like to get settled by 
the middle of August.’ 

‘Very well,’ returned Reginald. ‘And now, mother, I 
want Nellie and you to do something for me.’ 

‘ What is it, Reggie V said both ladies together. 

‘You remember I told jmu that poorPielden was dead! 
Well, Admii’al Desbarres has brought over the daughter 
and youngest boy as well as his ward, Laura Piers, who is 
a distant cousin of ours, and placed them with some lady, 
the widow of an old brother-officer, I think. Now', I W'ant 
you both to call on these girls — you especially, mother. It 
w'ould be only right, considering all the hospitality I re- 
ceived from the Fieldens, and— -you’ll come with me, wdll 
you not !’ breaking off abruptly. 
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‘ Yes ; but, Helen, I do not want to go to Pierslynn so 
soon 3 I have business that may detain me ; still, if you 
and my mother and Sybil like to go, the place is at your 
service. Where are you going V 

For Lady Jervois was in her outdoor attire. 

‘ I am going to the Scholastic Agencj'’ Office in Piccadilly 
to see about a German governess for Sybil ; she is really 
too backward for a girl nearly ten years old. Indeed, I 
fear I have neglected her — I have been so absorbed in my 
own troubles ; but you, dear Reggie, have set me free, and 
I can never thank you enough.’ 

Reginald did not seem to hear her. ‘Wliere is my 
mother V he asked abruptly, after a short pause. 

‘She went up to put on her bonnet — she is coming 
with me.’ 

‘ I want to speak to her,’ said Reginald. 

‘ I never saw such a change as in her,’ said Lady Jervois. 
‘She is ten years younger since you succeeded to Pierslynn ; 
indeed, I am almost as much revived. I really think my 
mother and myself are more elated than you are.’ 

‘ Ah ! you do not know what this succession is to me. 
I ’ 

The entrance of Mrs. Piers prevented his finishing his 
sentence. 

‘Reginald,’ said his mother, kissing him warmly, ‘I 
did not know you were here. I wish you could come with 
me to see the landlord of my house, and get him to finish 
the alterations we want. I should like to get settled by 
the middle of August.' 

‘ Very well,’ returned Reginald. ‘ And now, mother, I 
want Nellie and you to do something for me.’ 

‘ What is it, Reggie said both ladies together. 

‘You remember I told you that poorFielden was dead? 
Well, Admiral Desbarres has brought over the daughter 
and youngest boy as well as his ward, Laura Piers, who is 
a distant cousin of ours, and placed them with some lady, 
the widow of an old brother-officer, I think. Now, I want 
you both to call on these girls — ^jmu especially, mother. It 
would be only right, considering all the hospitality I re- 
ceived from the Fieldens, and — ^}mu’ll come with me, will 
you not ?’ breaking off abruptly. 
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‘Wliat sort of girls are these varrls of Admiral Des- 
barrest’ asked Mrs Piers in an unfriendly tone. 

‘ Laura onlj^ is his avard,’ returned Reginald. ‘ Oh ! 
they are nice and ladylike — at least, Laura was — the other 
was quite a schoolgirl when I saw her last. I do not 
know how she has turned out; but Laura was a very 
pleasant girl, with lots to sa}'.’ 

‘Is she pretty?’ said Mrs. Piers in a frigid tone. 

‘No! not a bit,’ replied Reginald, laughing. ‘Why, 
are you already scenting matrimonial rocks ahead, mother? ’ 

‘Indeed, Reginald, you may laugh,’ she returned, lierself 
relaxing into a smile ; ‘ but it is well for a young man in 
your position to be cautious. Without any thought on 
your part, yoiir attentions ma}'- give rise to hopes which it 
would be painful to crush ; these boy-and-girl friendships 
are apt to become entanglements it would be well to 
avoid.’ 

‘A pleasant look-out for me,’ said Reginald, still laugh- 
ing, ‘ if I am to weigh every word I speak to a pretty girl 1 
Why, downright matrimony would be freedom compared 
to such a state of things.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear boy, would to Heaven I could find a 
suitable wife for you !’ said Mrs. Piers piously. ‘For you 
are not only entitled to, but deserve, all that is best.’ 

‘Youth, beauty, rank, accomplishments, and riches. 
Eh, mother ? ’ 

‘ However, as Miss Piers has none of these qualifications, 
there can be small danger. Let us go and leave our cards 
upon her,’ said Lady Jervois. ‘ How is she related to us, 
Reginald?’ 

‘ I scarcely know. Her father was a Oajjtain Edward 
Piers, and I think he knew my father. Do you remember 
anything of him ? ’ to Mrs. Piers. 

‘ Oh! she is Edward Piers’s daughter? Yes, I remember 
his staying with us at a pretty little place we had near 
Goodwood. He came for the races. He was certainly a 
cousin, and he and your, father used to be together a good 
deal as boys, I believe ; but there was a something about 
his family not quite comme il faut. I don’t know what. 
'Oh, it was ages ago. JTe was very nice. I remember his 
strolling-in the garden with me by moonlight, and telling 
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me how desperately in love he was with the -sister of a 
- clergyman, somewhere in Devonshire, I think ; but her 
people opposed the marriage — then I lost sight of him.’ 

‘ I am not at all up in genealogy,’ remarked Eeginald ; 
‘ all I know is that the Fieldens were very kind to me, and 
we ought to show these girls some attention.’ 

‘Veiy well, Eeginald. Where do they live! If not 
very far, you might come with us to call there first.’ 

‘ There is the address,’ taldng Admiral Desbarres’ card, 
on the back of which he had written it from his note-book 
— ‘ 13 Leamington Koad, Westbourne Park.’ 

‘That is rather out of the way — beyond the parks,’ 
said Lady Jervois. 

‘ I know it was too expensive a neighbourhood for me 
to lodge in six weeks ago,’ returned Eeginald, laughing, 
‘ and I used to envy a fellow-clerk of mine having such 
nice quarters. I believe he lived in this very house.’ 

‘ Let us go, then,’ said Mrs. Piers ; adding in a rather 
dissatisfied tone, ‘ They will certainly be at home such a 
d<ay as this.’ 

Eeginald threw a curious glance, half laughing yet 
resolute, at his mother; and then, with extreme polite- 
ness, offered his arm to lead her to the carriage. 

But in spite of rain and mud, Collins, someAvhat ex- 
cited by the unusual appearance of ‘carriage company’ 
in Leamington Eoad, reported ‘Missus and the young 
ladies ’ as gone out, whereupon a small pack of cards were 
deposited in her grimy hands. 

Mrs. Crewe’s regret at missing these distinguished 
visitors was both loud and deep. ‘ I am sure it was very 
kind and friendly to call, and such a bad day 1 They 
evidently intended to find us at home. I see Mr. Piers 
has left three cards ! I suppose one is for me. I am 
rather surprised the ladies did not do the same.’ 

‘ Oh ! I daresay one card was meant for Laura and me 
together, you know, as we are like sisters,’ cried Winnie, 
with ready tact. 

\{Eeginald says he will come again ; how glad I shall 
be to^^see him 1 ’ cried Laura, studying his card. ‘ I hope 
you not be gone when he comes, Winnie. Plow sur- 
prised l\e will be to see you !’ 
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To tliis "Winiiio made no ans\vcr : slie could not com- 
mand licr voice to speak of her fast-a]>proacliing de 2 )artnre; 
for neither the pleasant o])cration of renewing her rather 
exhaiisted wardrobe, nor a fairly polite letter from her un- 
known aunt, had reconciled her to the prospect of this 
plunge into life on her own account 

'J’he dreaded day of ^larting drew near with ai>palling 
rapidity. Laura was more aflcctcd by "Winnie’s sudden 
determination to endure and to submit than she would 
have been by the loudest Inraentatiojis. Sl)c would have 
given anything to go in her place, for though not three 
years Winnie’s senior, she had a wonderfully maternal 
feeling for her cousin, a longing to spare her in all possible 
wa3's ; partlj', perhaps, from the tender, grateful regard 
she had had for the aunt to whom this only daughter had 
been so inexpressibly dear , partly' from the pleasure she 
alwa3's took in Winnie’s bcaut3’' and grace. Laura ok- 
hausted all the topics of consolation in her power ; but 
chiefl3'’ she dwelt on the Admiral’s permission to return 
should Winifrid find life in Liverpool unendurable. 

‘ And you will write often, dear, dear Laura 1 Answer 
all my letters, and tell me all about lleginald Piers.’ 

‘"Ifes, dear, I will.’ 

Next inoi-ning, with many tearful embraces and promises 
to write, with a motherly blessing, a huge packet of sand- 
wiches, and a flask of sheiT3'-and-water from Mrs. Crewe, 
an illustrated j^aper and the Leisure Hour from the Admiral, 
Winnie, trying to smile through her tears, was set forward 
on her first step alone in the journe3' of life. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In the days which followed AVinnie’s departure Laura was 
like a creature that had lost her other self. To wake in 
the morning, and see AA'innie’s little white bed smooth and 
empty ; to sit down to work or paint, and find herself on 
the point of uttering some thought, and suddenly remember 
that there was no other self to receive the utterance ■, to go 
to rest- at night, uncompanioned, alone — how- painful it all 
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was ! ‘V^rhat a sense of being lost weighed down every 
minute of those first days ! Above all there was the per- 
petual working of her imagination : ceaselessly did it 
present pictures of what Winnie was doing or sufiering ; 
of how Winnie would conduct herself, and manage her 
clothes ; and how miserable she would be by herself, even 
if her stranger relatives were nice and kind. Mrs. Crewe 
was most symirathetic : ‘ I am sure I don’t wonder at your 
feeling your cousin’s loss !’ she would say ; ‘a sweeter girl 
I never saw, and so pretty I You’ll see she will pick up a 
rich husband in Liverpool, so it may be all for the best.’ 

* I do not know that,’ said Laura, smiling ; ‘ I should 
lose her then altogether!’ 

* Oh, in a good cause you would not mind 1 Now, don’t 
stay moping in your own room. If you are not going to 
paint, and have nothing particular to do, would you mind 
altering the neck of my black grenadine for me ? it is too 
low at the left side. I cannot manage these sort of things, 
and you are so handy j meanwhile, I will just look at the 
paper and read anything interesting,’ 

‘Very well, Mrs. Crewe,’ said Laura resignedly; and 
Mrs. Crewe had just left the room to seek the garment 
in question when the post brought the eagerly-anticipated 
letter from Winnie. Four days had passed since they 
parted, and, as agreed upon, after despatching a post-card 
to announce her safe arrival, Winnie waited to gain some 
idea of her surroundings before writing. 

‘ My own dear Laura, 

‘ I feel as if I had such a volume to tell you, I do 
not know Avhere to begin. First of all, I cried half the 
Avay here ; I felt nearly as miserable as that terrible even- 
ing when the dear father was taken from us I When we 
arrived at Liverpool I felt half frightened to be quite alone 
among such a crowd of strangers ; but a kind old gentle- 
man stayed with me, and presently a rather rough-looking 
man, like a bad style of groom, came along the platform, 
saying, “Any lady here for Mr. Morgan’s, Prince’s Park?” 
so I stepped forward, and he asked my name ; then he said 
it was all right ; he had been sent to fetch me, and had 
a cab waiting. We had quite a long drive — oh, such a 
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wretched drive ! Tliis is a' flue large house, splendidly 
furnished, quite stiff with grandeur; but when I got in 
there was only a parlour-maid to receive me. My aunt 
was out in the caridage with my eldest cousin, and the 
little ones were away with their maid. Then I went to 
my room — a pretty little room, very tiny — and made my- 
self presentable ; Ijy that time the servant knocked at the 
door and said Mrs. Morgan was waiting for me in the 
drawing-room. 

‘ I felt nervous, you may be sure ; however, I went 
down. My aunt is an immensely stout woman, and was 
gorgeously arrayed, but is rather good-looking, and greeted 
me pleasantly. “ I thought you wouldn’t be here before 
six,” she said. “Here, Amelia, here is your cousin 
Winifrid !” and then my cousin Amelia came forward. 
Oh, such a slim, elegant, laced-up young lady ! she gave 
me a hand which was merely wliat Herbert would call a 
“ bunch of fives,” — such cold loose fingers ! 

‘ At dinner I was introduced to Mr. Morgan. He is tall 
and thin and yellow, and very well dressed, but he does 
not seem quite like a gentleman ; he hardly took any 
notice of me, and seemed rather cross. He found fault with 
everything at table, though all was excellent ; when he had 
finished eating he suddenly asked what this Admiral friend 
of mine intended to do with me : “ Is he going to adopt 
you or support you ? ” . J said I should think not ; that I 
hoped to support myself. Then he gave a sort of a sneering 
laugh, and' said that was easier said than done ; so my aunt 
cried out, “ Nonsense, Tom! the girl shows a right spirit; 
don’t you discourage her.” 

‘After dinner we went into the drawing-room. Mr. 
Morgan settled himself to sleep in the biggest armchair, 
and hli’s. Morgan sat down and fanned herself in another, 
while Amelia asked me if I could play. Presently her 
mother asked her to open the piano; she did so, and 
played, a valse of Chopin’s — one poor dear Fraulein Becker 
used to play so deliciously. It did not sound a bit like 
the same thing — she seemed to stutter over the music. 

‘ Soon after this the children came in. Thej”^ had been 
spending the evening somewhere ; tliey were wonderfully 
dressed, and their hair was plaited and frizzed and tied up 
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with ribbons ; they took A'ery little notice of inC; but 
seemed great pets with their father. There are two little 
girls, ten and twelve, and a boy of eight — the eldest bo}', 
about fourteen, is away at Eugbj^. These children are 
odious ; they seem to be guessing the money value of every 
new thing they see ; I am reallj^ quite sorry for them, they 
are so unnatural ! 

‘Yesterday my aunt and Amelia Avent to an “after- 
noon ” at some lady’s house, so I Avas put in charge of the 
second girl Sarah, and the nursemaid or bonne, to Araik 
about the leading streets. It is a fine city, full of life ; but 
I do not think I shall like it. Noav, do not imagine I am 
going to be fanciful and easily offended. I shall be patient 
and reasonable. I really do not dislike my aunt ; she seems 
kind and good-humoured ; but I never felt so small in my 
life before — so poor and insignificant. Still, things may 
get better 3 but oh, Laui'a — dear, dear Laura, if I could 
only throAv my ai-ms round you and hear your voice and 
have a good cry, I should feel quite strong ! Write to me 
soon — very, very soon — ask Herbert to Avrite ! I never 
thought I loved him so much ; I hope he is not trouble- 
some ! My kind love and thanks to dear Mrs. Crewe. 
Oh that I Avere sitting doAAUi to tea Avith you to-night ; but 
I am determined to be bruA'-e and cheerful. I Avrite to the 
Admiral by this day’s post. How I must go down to 
dinner. I have put on my ueAv dress Avith the train, and 
the jet pins in my hair, and I think I look rather nice ! 
God bless you, dearest Laura ; I pray for you every night. 
Ever your loving cousin and sister, 

‘ WlNIFKID FiELDEN.’ 

While Laura turned over the pages of the letter to re- 
read it, Mrs. CreAAm came back Avith Topp}’’ on her shoulder. 

‘ The utter carelessness of Collins,’ she said, ‘ is most 
disgraceful. Hot one morsel of breakfast has this precious 
puss had to-day ! and Avhen I Avent to look for her, she 
Avas crouched in the garden AAuth all her dear little toes 
tucked under her, absolutel}'' AA'eak for AA'ant of food ! so I 
stopped to give her some cold mutton. — You have had a 
letter, dear ?’ interrupting herself. ‘ From our SAveet 
Winnie 1 Tell me all about it.’ 
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Laura read her some extracts, and told her the rest, 
heing resolved against too unlimited a degree of confidence. 
Mrs. Crewe was by no means satisfied. 

‘ Does she not mention her uncle, dear 1 I imagine she 
will he a favourite with him ! Men, young or old, are 
alwa 3 's mollified by good looks, and of course it is most im- 
portant to stand well with him ! Is there an elder son, 
my dear ? Does she say if the}’’ keep a butler 1 Oh ! j’ou 
need not be afraid to trust me ; I never gossip. Dear 
creature ! I avish she were back here, with all my heart ! 
Now, don’t make yourself unhappy. So far as you have 
alloioed me io understand, I think everything is verj’’ 
satisfactorj’.’ 

There was a certain amount of rebuke in hlrs. Crewe’s 
emphasis, but before Laura could reply a sudden sharp 
ring diverted her interlocutor’s attention. 

‘ That is the front-door bell, and it is rather early for 
■visitors.’ 

A moment’s pause, when the much-enduring Collins put 
in her head cautiously sideways, so as to keep one eye on 
the umbrella stand. 

‘-There’s a gentleman wants to see you, mum,’ holding 
forth a card at the same time. 

‘ Is it the beer-man V asked Mrs. Crewe, without moving. 

Laura rose and took the card, turning strangely hot 
and cold as she read aloud, ‘ Mr. Deginald Piers.’ 

‘ Goodness gracious ! ’ cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘ put him in 
the drawing-room, my girl, and pull up the Venetians — the 
sun is nearly off now. Would you mind going in, dear 
Laura, while I put on another cap V 

!No, Mrs. Crewe,’ said Laura, trembling a little, and 
glancing at a small mirror that hung between the windows 
as Mrs. Crewe hurried out of the room. It gave back the 
reflection of a pale face and eyes never very bright, but 
now dimmed and slightly red ; lips that closed perhaps 
too firmly, yet could smile pleasantly ; and a figure, as 
‘has been said before, straight enough, but somewhat square. 
Her hair was neatly braided, and her dress was carefully, 
put on, but the absence of the slightest coquetry of toilette 
the sombre unrelieved black of her garments, bespoke an 
almost pathetic renunciation of woman’s first, most natural 
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ambition — the power to charm ; nevertheless, her move- 
ments as she wallced towards the drawing-room were easy 
and not nndignified, and tl)e somewhat unsteady hand she 
laid upon the door was small and well-shaped. 

Surely it was a glorified likeness of her cousin Keggie, 
rather than the well-remembered original, which met her 
eyes as she entered — taller than she ejqiected, straight, 
‘svelte,’ attired in faultless garments, a gai*denia and morsel 
of heliotroj^e in his button-hole, a riding-whip and his hat 
in one hand, the other extended to take hers. 

‘ Laura, I am delighted to see j’-ou again ! I was deter- 
mined to find you this time, so I came at an outrageous 
hour ; but you and I need not stand on ceremony ? ’ 

‘ Oh Reginald, I am so glad to see you ; and yet, liow 
you bring everything back to me !’ 

Her voice broke, and she stood still and silent, strug- 
gling hard for self-control. Reginald laid down both hat 
and whip, and put his other hand over the one he held. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘you must not let me think the sight 
of me is painful. My dear girl ! I am afraid you liave liad 
hard times since we met.’ 

He drew her to the sofa, placing himself beside lier, and 
relinquishing her hand. 

‘ All ! ’ exclaimed Laura, smiling frankly as she looked 
at him, ‘ the sight of you is very pleasant to me, dear 
Reggie; it is so long since I have seen anything or any one 
familiar, and 5 'ou are very good to come and see me.’ 

‘Good!’ repeated Reginald, ivith a slight smile; ‘good 
to myself! You cannot know how vividly I remember our 
old friendship,’ he continued, after a scarcely perceptible 
pause. ‘ I only feared to find you more cut up and altered, 

instead of looking ’ What, he did not say, but he 

gazed into Laura’s eyes with an expression that puzzled 
but did not embarrass her. 

‘ The Admiral has told me something of how matters 
are, but no particulars,’ he resumed, after a pause ; ‘ and 
you must grant me a kinsman’s. right to inquire into your 
affairs. How long are you going to stay here 1 What are 
you soinsr to do 1 What is to become of the Fielden 
children 1 ’ 

‘ As to me, I liope to stay on here. Mrs. Crewe is very 
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kind, and I hope to get some pupils for German and draw- 
ing, and perhaps to sell some of mj’- paintings. Do not 
laugh, Eeginald ; I have improAmd, and leaimed a great deal 
since we met, and I quite long to he self-supporting.’ 

‘ Laugh ? ’ he replied kindly. ‘ I shall do no such thing. 
Don’t you remember a sketch of the east end of Chedding- 
ton Church and the big oak tree you did for me when I 
was last at the Eectory 1 I have it still, Laura, among my 
treasures.’ 

‘Have you really?’ a faint colour stealing into her 
cheeks, and something of brilliancy lighting her eyes at the 
low tone in which he uttered these last words. 

‘I am glad }mu kept it; you see I am so alone that 
any bit of kindliness is precious,’ she added candidly. 

‘ Tell me about poor Mr. Fielden’s death,’ he asked ; 
and Laura, with unconscious force and pathos, described 
the last scene in Dresden — ^big tears slowly coursing down 
her cheek unheeded as she spoke. ‘Awfully trying for 
you,’ said Keginald, taking her hand tenderly. ‘ How the 
deuce our friend the Eector could have let himself drift 
into such a mess I cannot conceive ! and Herbert and little 
Winnie, what are they doing ?’ 

‘ Oh, Winnie is taller than I am, and has grown so 
pretty — more than pretty — poor dear Winnie ! Her aunt 
in Livei’pool invited her to stay there, and the Admiral 
thought she ought to go ; but I am afraid she is as wretched 
there as I am without her ; yet what can I do ? ’ 

‘ We must try to put matters in better train ; we will 
consult together. Times have changed with me ’ 

Here the door opened suddenly, and Mrs. Crewe 
entered majestically. A quick glance and instantly sup- 
pressed smile as she came in showed Laura she had noticed 
that their distinguished-looking visitor was holding her 
hand affectionately. 

‘ I am very happy to have the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance,’ said Mrs. Crewe graciously ; ‘ any friend of 
the Admiral and of my dear Laura is welcome to me.’ 

Eeginald bowed politely. 

‘ I am very glad to find Laura so happily placed,’ he 
said, obeying the graceful gesture with which Mrs. Crewe 
waved him to a seat. 
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‘ You are very good, Mr. Piers, aud I assure you I am 
most happy to have such a charming companion. I was- 
very sorry to have missed Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois 
when they called the other day.' 

‘ Oh yes, they were very sorry too,’ returned Reginald, 
catching a glimpse of Mrs. Crewe’s idea, and feeling the 
necessity of adopting it. ‘ I hope you will soon be able to 
return the visit. My mother is quite anxious to make 
your acquaintance, Laura ; she- has heard so much about 
you.’ 

‘ Has she 1 ’ said Laura, opening her eyes. 

‘ And,’ continued Reginald, ‘ if she can be of any use to 
the young Fieldens, she would be most happy. I assure 
you we neither of us forget poor Mrs. Fielden’s kindness 
and hospitality to me.’ 

‘ Oh, Reginald, you are as land as ever I ’ 

Laura’s Ups quivered, and her eyes lit up with pleasure, 
and gratitude as she spoke. 

‘ It is not every day such noble sentiments are to be 
met with,’ said Mrs. Crewe softly; and then, quickly 
descending to her usual level of curiosity, she added, ‘ I 
see you have ridden out here this morning, Mr. Piers. It 
is a delightful exercise, and most healthful.’ 

‘ Ridden out ! ’ repeated Laura, in some surprise, for she 
had no idea that her old companion’s fortunes had changed 
so much for the better. ‘ Have you a horse, Reginald 1 ’ 

‘ I have,’ he said, smiling. ' ‘ I was going to tell ,ybu, 
when Mrs. Crewe came in, that I have succeeded to the 
Pierslynn property. Hugh Piers — a cousin, you know — 
was killed out hunting about six weeks ago, and I am his 
next-of-kin.’ 

* I never heard of him before,’ replied Laura ; ‘ and are 
you rich now, Reginald 1 ’ 

‘ Yes — that is, fairly well off ; and, what is better still, 
I have a nice old place in the country, where I hope we 
shall enjoy some rambles together as in old times — eh, 
Laura ? ’ leaning forward and glancing up at her with a 
look half tender, half playful. 

‘I can hardly believe it,’ returned Laura, feeling strangely, 
delightfully disturbed, a glow as of softest springtide 
warmth diffusing itself through her veins, and seiiding 
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unwoutecl colour to her cheeks. ‘ I thought we were all 
poor together! Do you know, I feel half sorry. Your 
riches seem to pub you away at a distance. Do you still 
go to that otfico in tho city — Thurston ami Trent — was 
that tho name 1 ’ 

‘ Oh 1 I have left the shop, of course, but I see Trent 
very often ; his wife was a Piers, you know.’ 

‘ Dear, dear ! how curiously things come about ! ’ cried 
^Irs. Crewe ; ‘ I suppose j'ou mean Messrs. Thurston and 
Trent of Sydenham Chambers.’ 

‘ Yes,’ returned KcginalcL 

‘ Then you probably knew a Mr. Holden, who was a 
clerk in their establishment 1 He was for some time an 
inmate of mine — for I do not mind confessing to a man of 
your e.valted turn of mind that I am obliged to seek occu- 
pants for a portion of my house, which is really larger than 
I require. A sailor, my dear ilr. Piers, no matter how 
well ho may servo his country, seldom leaves a wealthy 
widow. But Air. Holden mistook the character of the 
house, and bocanio very irregular in his hours, and when 
I remonstrated ho showed temper and gave me warning : 
I by no means regretted him.’ 

‘ So Holden was here, was he 1 ’ ejaculated Eeginald, 
with evident interest ; ‘ he certainly Wiis no fib inmate for 
you. He is nob a gentleman ; of course I knew him, being 
in tho same ollico, but that was all. Well, Laura, when 
will you and Airs. Crewe come and call on my mother and 
sister 1 I should like to meet you there— will Tuesday 
next suit you 1 ' 

‘ All days suit me,’ said L:iftv;i,‘if it will suit Airs. Crewe.’ 

‘ Alay I suggest Wedii^day ? ’ said that lad}' sweetly ; 

‘ 1 have an engagement oju Tuesday.’ 

‘Oh! certainly,' he returned, rising. ‘ I have paid you 
a visitation, but you ^mst lot mo come again soon. I 
should like to see Heiqjert — he was quite a small boy when 
I was last at tho Rc«tory j and then we ai’e to make some 
plans for Winnie’s d(&liverance ! I shall look in on Alouday 
or Tuesday, if you /will let me, Mrs. Crewe.’ 

‘ You may cornu when you like and as often as you like,’ 
said she, smiling ifanbounded approbation upon him. 

‘ Alany than|Kg ■ good morning,’ returned Eeginald. 
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‘Good-bye for the present, Laura; I trust there are ])leasant 
days in store for ,yoii ! The sight of ^you has recalled some 
of my happiest hours,’ he added in a low tone, pressing her 
hand udth kindly, cousinly warmth. 

‘And you! oh, how 3’-ou recall mine! I feel as if all 
the jDast had not quite gone from me when I hear you 
speak, Reggie ! ’ she returned : her voice, always musical 
and expressive, instinct with warm sympathy. 

‘ Au revoir, then,’ and with a parting bow he left them. 
At the sound of the front door closing, Mrs. Crowe 
moved quicklj'' to a vantage-post, where, from behind the 
muslin-curtain, she could see without be seen. ‘ WJiat a 
nice young man ! Such distinguished manners, and a 
beautiful figure ; he is standing at the gate putting on his 
gloves, waiting for the liorses. Here they are ; such 
beautiful horses and a most stylish groom ! Wh}*, my 

dear Laura, what is the matter ? — sitting there crying ! 
when you ought to be so pleased to have a jmung man of 
fortune and distinction and high family so much attached 
to you ! How, do not contradict me, dear. I know the 
world ; I have had great experience, and I say that elegant 
3mung fellow is sincerely attached to 3mu.’ 

‘Yes, as a friend, a sister, I think he ahva3’3 did like 
me,’ cried Laura, with nervous fear at Mrs. Crewe’s words; 
‘but, believe me, an3’-thing else is out of the question. 
Indeed, considering it is moi’e than three 3’’ears since we 
heard an3’^thing of him — I am quite astonished that he 
has taken the trouble to come here and see me. He was 
always nice and good-natured, but I scarcel3'' expected this.’ 

‘ M3'' dear, he was probabl3'' not in a position to marr3', 

and so was prudent. How it is quite different ’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Crewe ’ — earnestl3', wdth clasped hands — 

‘ pray do not destroy the great pleasure I have in seeing 
Reggie b3'' suggesting such ideas ! ’ 

‘ Well, well ! if you take it in that light, I -will not sa3' 
another -word ; onty, dear, I have my own opinion, and 
one da3’' you will confess I am right.’ 

Laura smiled good-humouredly. ‘You do not know 
how ridiculously impossible such a thing seems to me,’ 
she said. ‘How, Mrs. Crewe, 3'ou have some needlework 
for me, have you not 1 ’ 
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‘ Yon con settle don'ii tonccfllowork]’ ri^kerl ]Mrs. fTcwc. 
that is 1)i;ing quite pliilosnjthic ; but as you are sn 
good, I null just sliou' you \v]int I want. I tliink, my 
dear Laura, tliis dress and nu' black lace mantilla v.ill do 
a-ery avell for our visit on Wednesday ? ’ 

' I am sure you will look von' nice,’ said Laur.a. 

‘But, Laura,’ in a serious and impressive tone. ‘I am 
really .anxious about, you ! You ought to have a new 
dress — a black barege, if I might suggest — witli a cross- 
over pelerine to go out in, nniJ a new hat. ; appearance is 
of the last importance — especially sometiine.s. Is'ow, ] 
think it veiy necessary that you should malcc a good first 
impression on !Mr,s. Piers; and though 1 .am the last 
person to counsel oxtravag.ance, I think, dear, you ought 
to treat yourself to a new dress juul bat.’ 

‘No, Jirr.s. Crewe, 1 cnmiot indulge myself in anything 
of the kind this quarter; I have all 1 absolutely require, 
and it avould be a little extravagant to buy fine ihing.s for 
the sake of one visit, for I have an idea that wo shall not 
sec much more of kirs. Piers. I know at the Bectory we 
all imagined her to bo a proud cold woman, from little 
things.’ 

‘ Well, Laura, I wish you would be guided by me. I 
believe it is a dutj' you owe to yourself to make this little 
outlay. Believe me, you could imjwove your.self iimnenscly 
by careful dressing; you do not give suilicient thought to 
appearance.’ 

‘ I give as much thought .and more than it deserves to 
my own appe.ar.ance,’ retunied Laura, laughing. ‘But ihh 
sacrifice to the bc.autiful I do not feel c.alled upon to make.’ 

The rest of the daj’’ passed tranquillja Some delicate 
attentions to Toppy at dinner completely reconciled jMrs. 
Crewe to her young friend, and Laura occupied the after- 
noon in writing a voluminous letter to Winnie, largely 
made up of details of Beginald’s adsit, and then in ai-ranging 
the materials for a picture she avas attempting, partly from 
memory, partly from an old sketch of a glade in the avoods 
behind the Eectory, avith a number of curious lichen-covered 
stones, the remains of some shrine or altar, the memory of 
which had passed .away, and .a sleepy little shadoaa’j’’ pool 
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bordered with moss and rushes. Tlie visit of that morninir 

O 

had brought the scene back to her more vividl}' than ever, 
for it Avas a favourite spot with both herself and Keginakl. 
The attempt to reproduce this Avell-remembered s])Ot was, 
in any case, a delicious employment ; but to-day ■ her 
thoughts and fancies Avere like SAveetest chimes ‘ringing 
peals of merry music from the belfry of her heart.’ Yet 
she had been quite, sincere in assuring Mrs. Crewe that 
tlie idea of anything lover-like in Eeginald Piers seemed 
impossible to her. He AA''as too much an ideal hero for 
her to think it possible that she could eA*er be anything 
but his friend, his somewhat humble friend, in spite of a 
certain intellectual equalit3^ But to find him so true, so 
kind, so considerate, was a heavenly surprise ; for, perhaps 
unconsciousi}', under all her liking and admiration for her 
bright good-looking plaj'^felloAV lay a scarce-defined feeling 
that exalted loj'alty, or warm remembrance, Avas not to be 
expected from Peggie. She had never done him quite 
justice ; and noAV, to be able to let the full fioAv of her 
liking and admiration rise unchecked Avas too delicious ! 
With Reginald’s sympathy she could remove mountains. 
He Avould help her Avith her dear good beneficent guardian, 
and aid her in her attempt to get Winnie back. For to 
be happy Avhile Winnie aaous miserable Avas something 
impossible, sacrilegious ; and so Laura traced the outlines 
of her picture, being at that blest stage of gratified affection 
Avhen nerves, fancy, imagination, are at their fullest and 
firmest, Avhen faith in another radiates faith in one’s self, 
before the gloAv and Avarmth that vmfies has passed into 
the flame that consumes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Admiral Desbarres’ stay in town had extended into the 
third Aveek, and he vras beginning to be Avearjo But he 
AAms not a man to leave his work undone, and he waited 
bravely on until he saAV Herbert fairly at work Avith the 
tutor he had found for the holidays, and until the invest- 
ment Avas arranged for Avhich Messrs. Thurston and Trent 
had promised to look out. The office Avas as full and busy 
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ns it lind hccn the inoniing IJeginald Piers had stood smiling 
in iMr. Trent's room to announce the miglily change in Ids 
fortunes ; but on this occasion it was j\Ir, West wlio Indd 
council witli tlie second partner — i\Ir. West, the only one 
remaining of the two who had formerly occupied the inner 
office on the ground-floor. The}* had been in earnest talk, 
and !Mr. ^'rent’s countenance looked more than usually 
dark and keen, wlien, as before, their conversation was 
interrupted b}' a clerk rvho presented the Admiral’s 
card. 

‘Ah, my dear sir,’ said the .solicitor, after they had 
exchanged greetings, and West h.ad bowed himself out, ‘ I 
suppose j'ou have come to reproach our tardiness for not 
getting that little affair of 3'our.s settled. But, do you 
know, it is not so easy to find an investment such as 1 
should like to recommend to you.’ 

‘I have not come to reproach 3'ou,’ interrupted the 
Admiral. ‘ I am, on the contraiy, well pleased that 
matters have not gone farther. I had long interviews 
}'esterday and the da3' before with Mr. Atkins, nephew of 
my old friend Lord Trevallan ; ho has thoroughly explained 
his scheme of the Szolnok and Ofen Canal. He is himself 
a very honourable man, and an engineer of some experience. 
It is not, you know, a project in embryo. The company 
is formed, and they expect to hear daily that the llun- 
garian Chamber has granted their charter. Shares are 
rising, and it is b3’- special favour that he is disposed to 
give mo a sufficient number for the amount of capital I 
have to invest. Lord Trevallan is in it, and Mr. Grey, of 
Grey, Hughes, and Company,’ continued the Admiral, 
taking a paper from his breast-pocket. ‘Also hfr. Simon 
Pounce, Q.C. These are good names, and I see no reason 
for, losing such an excellent investment from mere distrust 
of a scheme which has received the sanction of shrewd 
and honourable men. I have therefore resolved to invest 
in this company, especially as it is highly probable no 
further call -will be made than fifty pounds per share, 
which at present pay six per cent.’ 

‘ My dear Admiral, I but repeat what I said before, that 
3'ou are running a great risk. I by no means intend to 
insinuate that the gentlemen who promoted this company 
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are not sincere and -well-intentioned ; hit I would not risk 
mj’- own money in it, and am most reluctant to let jmu 
risk yours.’ 

‘Your profession inclines you to be distrastful,’ replied 
the Admiral, with an air of knowing what he was about, 
at which Mr. Trent was secretly amused. ‘And having, 
as I said, informed myself thoroughly in the matter, I 
liave made up my mind to put the whole of the money at 
my disposal in this undertaldng.’ 

Mr. Trent slmok his liead. 

‘Well, Admiral Desbarres, I can say no more. You 
are of course free to do what 3mu like with j’-our own, but 
I most emphatically protest that you are acting entirely 
against mj'^ advice.’ 

‘ Yes. I absolve you from all responsibility,’ he re- 
turned, smiling ; ‘ your strength lies in unbelief,, mine in 
faith ; time only can show which will be justified. I think 
of leaving town the day after to-morrow. You will be 
glad to hear that the aunt of one of my young charges — I 
mean Miss Fielden — has offered a temporaiy home to her 
niece.’ 

‘Yes, it is a little lightening of the load,’ said Mr. 
Trent. ‘What are jmu going to do with j-our ward V 

‘ Nothing at all at present ; she is happily placed, as I 
think I told you. I see she has some exalted idea of 
maintaining herself In’- teaching or painting; however, the 
question of self-support is a very delicate one where a 
3"oung girl is concerned.’ 

‘ Can she paint V 

‘ I am no judge, but I think she can ; her trees look 
•like trees, and her figures like men and women ; but who 
would buy such unknown AvorkT 

‘ It is hard to sa3^ Everj'- one must have a beginning ; 
at any rate, encourage the spirit of independence. I am 
sure Mrs. Trent would be very happj'- to be of any use to 
her and you. If jmu like, she will call on your ward. 
Mrs. Trent is fond of dabbling in artistic matters, and is 
somehow distantly related to Miss Piers.. I never under- 
stand relationships, but there is some connection between 
them.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said the Admiral, rising. ‘Mrs., 
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Trent’s acquaintance -would be a great acquisition to Laura 
in any case. I hope she and all j’^our family are well. 
ISo-w I must wish you good-morning.’ 

‘ Good-morning, Admiral ; I wish you would ho guided 
by me in this Hungarian Canal concern.’ 

‘ On mj'^ head be it,’ said the Admiral. Having satisfied 
the requirements of his own simple unsuspicious mind, he 
troubled himself no further, and was onlj^ too glad to find 
he could increase his means of helping others. 

'Tlie evening before the momentous -^usit to ]\Irs. Piers 
and Lad}’- Jervois had found Mrs. Crewe in a state of 
advanced preparation for that event. Laura had been 
occupied the greater part of the afternoon in the com- 
position of a lace collarette. Eeal lace was an article of 
almost religious faith with Mrs. Crewe, and in this Laura 
was not unsj’^mpathetic. Lace is alwaj’-s attractive to the 
artist. It is the poetrj’- of decoration, compared with 
which, jewels, however magnificent, are vulgarly material. 

‘I am sure, my dear, j’-ou have done that most beauti- 
full3’-, quite like a first-rate milliner,’ said Mrs. Crewe, 
sailing into Laura’s room with Top]^’' on her arm. ‘It 
is absolutelj’- perfect ! and now, my dear, what are you 
going to Avear yourself V 

‘I have but one dress and one hat I can wear,’ said 
Laura, smiling; ‘but I defer to your better judgment, 
Mrs. Crerve ; I bought some AA'hite frilling Avhen I went 
out Avith Herbert this morning, and I am going to wear it.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, dear,’ returned Mrs. CrevA^e 
solemnly. ‘ It Avill be an immense improvement. Would 
jmu mind my suggesting a drooping feather in j’^our hat ? 
A black feather is quite admissible in ptiourning, jmu 
knoAV ; and I Avould be most happy to lend you mine Avhich 
I had in mj’^ Avinter bonnet. It is real ostrich ; I am sure 
you Avill appreciate my motives in offering it and not feel 
offended ’ 

‘ Offended ! no, indeed, jmu are A'ery kind, but, L think, 
dear ]\Irs. Crewe, a feather would scarcely be suitable to 
so plain and quiet a personage as I am. , Do not try 
to lift me out of my natural insignificance,’ said Laura, 
laughing. 
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‘ Tiipi^nificaiit or not ’ Ix'iran ^rr.'. Crowe with a 

knowintr nod of the lioad, wlicn n knoi'k inten'U])ted lier. 

A (juiekA Come in!’ was followed by the ajipearancc of 
Ilerhert. looking; rather red and dusty, v.dtli a large bouquet 
of exquisite fragrant flower.s in one liand. and a note in 
tiic oilier. ‘Here, Laura'.’ he exclaimed, ‘just see if there 
is any answer; there is a smart little chap in cords and 
to])s waiting downstairs, and (he Admiral was coming into 
tlie garden as I was in the liall.’ 

‘Graciou.s goodness!’ e.xclaimed Mr.'S. Crewe, in a fever 
of excitement; ‘ami I have only eggs and bacon for teal 
Is it not nnlncky ? But what iovedy ilov.-er.s ! Do look 
at the note, Laura dear; of course it is from iMr. Piers. 
Is it In put ns oh' to-morrow P 

‘No ! It is only to .say he has had thc.se flowers from 
Pier.slynn, and send.s tliem on ; ho begs me not to forget 
our appointment for to-morrow.’ 

‘That’s right, ni}' dear! T will go down to the Admiral 
at once. Pray come as quickly n.s you can ; I don’t know 
how it is, I never can keep up a conversation long with 
that dear Icind Admiral.’ 

When Laura joined them the Admiral, cool and well- 
dro.«.scd, was listening witli tlic honest attention ho in- 
variably gave to every one and everything, wliilc ^Mrs. 
Crowe, tliinking .siie had hit on a congenial subject, de- 
scribed the clergyman whose church she attended. 

‘ For I never like to neglect church, although as yet my 
means will not permit me to take a sitting; and I assure 
you i\Ir. Middleton is most eloquent. Last Sunday lie 
enlarged upon the N-inth Article — you know it is all about 
original sin, and that sort of thing — and he was so con- 
vincing. T am sure I don’t Icnow how an}* one can help 
being sinful and going wrong.’ 

‘Is that not a dangerotis doctrine,’ said the Admiral 
thonghtfuIl3q ‘ and one of the most diflicult a preacher can 
attempt to handle 1 If we admit the taint of hirth-sin to 
its full e.xtent, it is difliculb to maintain the i-esponsibility 
of freewill ; and without freeudll ’ 

lie paused, and seemed lost in profound and painful 
'thought. 

‘ Exactly so,’ returned !Mrs. Crewe bland!}' ; ‘ that is 
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jnst what I said to dear Laura as we came out of church. 
How is one to do right and be spiritually-minded when 
one is ■wrong from the beginning ? I am sure the thoughts 
that come in one’s head, even when the organ is plajung 
in church, are most extraordinary. But here is Laura 
herself,’ in a tone of relief. ‘What lovely flowers ! Look, 
my dear Admiral — are thej'’ not 1 Young ]\Ir. Piers has 
just sent them ; ver}’' pretty of him, is it not? He is such 
a charming young man. Are j’-ou going to put them in 
the drawing-room? Thank j^u, dear. You are very 
generous to share such a precious gift ; is she not, Ad- 
miral ?’ concluded Mrs. Crewe airily, as she swept away. 

Laura advanced with outstretched h.and to her guardian, 

‘ It seems so long since I have seen you,' .she said, with 
the soft earnestness which was one of her few attractions. 

‘I have been much occupied, chieflj' on jmur account 
and your young cousins’,’ returned the Admiral. ‘ I am 
glad to see that youth is asserting itself,’ he continued, 
gazing with interest at her. ‘ You are looking wonderfully 
revived, and better — better than I ever saw you before ; 
and young Piers sent you these flo'wers ? It was a kind 
and kinsmanly civility. You were friends in your boy-and- 
girl days ?’ 

‘Yes, great friends,’ replied Laura frankly. 

The Admiral, with old-fashioned politeness, offered his 
arm to take his ward to the dining-room. 

‘I never apologise for humble fare which is heartily 
ofi'ered,’ said Mrs. Crewe, with a distinguished air. ‘ hline 
is a very modest household, as no one has a better right to 
know than yourself. Admiral Desbarres, and such as it is, 
you are always a favoured guest. Bacon and eggs may 
not be fashionable, but it is a most nourishing and — praj’’ 
sit on my right, Admiral ; Laura, go next your guardian ; 
Herbert, like a dear boy, blow out the spirit-lamp for me. 
Collins, do bring my precious Toppy; put her chair by 
me. I trust, my dear Admiral, you do not mind my little 
favourite coming to table.’ 

‘These dumb creatures are a curious study,’ said the 
Admiral. ‘They seem to have the germ of much that 
characterises human beings. I remember a pet monkey 
we had on board the Revenge when I Avas a youngster. He 
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used to sleep in a diiierent berth every night, sometimes in 
the first lieutenant’s cabin, sometimes at one of the mates’ 
doors ; but he never went so low as to associate with the 
midshipmen, except in broad daylight.’ 

‘How extraordinary!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ How do you account for that, sir ?’ asked Herbert, 
curiosity loosening his tongue. ‘ Hid he ever sleep with 
the captain V 

‘The captain would not have him.’ 

‘ Ho could not have known the ditference of rank,’ said 
Herbert. 

‘Perhaps the midshipmen teased him more than the 
others,’ said Laura. 

‘ Perhaps so, but he never seemed to dislike the teasing,’ 
concluded the Admiral. ‘ I only know the facts. In small 
as well as great things our understanding is very limited 
and he remained silent until Mrs. Crewe suggested that 
the Admiral would probably like to go into the draw- 
ing-room with Laura, whei’c she would join them 
presently. 

‘ Let me see you before I go,’ said the general benefactor 
to Herbert, and ho followed his ward into the next room. 
‘ I am going to leave you, my dear Laura ; I return homo 
on Thursday. My sister is not well ; I think I have 
mentioned that she is highly nervous, and I have been 
away from her for a long time.’ 

‘You have indeed!’ exclaimed Laura, ‘and for our 
sakes. You have been so good that I feel it is beyond 
thanks. How lonely I shall feci when you are gone ; and 
yet I should feel much worse if Mrs. Crewe were not so 
kind ; this quiet home is another debt to you.’ 

‘ I am convinced of your gratitude,’ said tlie Admiral 
calmly. ‘ You are my particular charge, and I think you 
are a girl of principle : but I much incline to believe that 
you have a grounLtier of self-will. Not that you have 
ever opposed me, but I have observed you closely, and I 
counsel you to subdue any tendency to wilfulness when 
you perceive it arise, my dear Laura.’ 

Laura listened in no small surprise. 

‘ I am not aware of it,’ she said ; ‘ but I will watch 
myself.’ 
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‘ I have had a letter from your cousin, from which I can 
see she is not pleased with her relations or her reception ; 
does she write in the same strain to you V 

‘Just the same,’ returned Laura, earnestly hoping he 
would not ask to see the letter. 

‘ The beginning is painful in most things, and strange 
places and people are often unattractive ; but Winnie may 
grow to like her aunt and cousins. She is herself so 
lovable that she will no doubt make friends wherever 
she goes.’ 

‘She is indeed; and oh, what a loss to me !’ 

‘That I can understand,’ replied the Admiral kindly. 
‘However, I am a little afraid of her making vain and 
imprudent efforts at self-support ; if she can make herself 
useful and acceptable to her aunt, it would be better than 
to run any risk among strangers.’ 

‘ But, dear guardian, do jmu not think that even young 
girls have a right to try and earn their own living?’ 

• ‘ With certain restrictions, yes.’ 

‘ I am deeply interested in your opinion,’ cried Laura 
‘ because I want to sell my pictures if I can.’ 

The Admiral smiled indulgently. 

‘Yes, yes, I know you young creatures are led away 
with a dream of independence ; you think if you can but 
fill your purse you can be free ; you forget tliat time alone 
can set you free from your apprenticeship — from the duty 
of obedience to those whom nature or circumstances, which 
are God’s bylaws, have set over you. Nevertheless, I do 
not say that the ambition is altogether wrong. Paint your 
pictures, Laura, but do not go abroad to sell them. Let 
me know when you have something to dispose of, and we 
will see what can be done.’ 

‘ I have some ready,’ cried Laura, her heart palpitating 
with eagerness ; ‘ one or two copies of pictin-es in the 
gallery, the Dresden Gallery, and two scenes in Saxon 
Switzerland. They are here now — they came in our 
heavj’’ boxes ; may I show them to you?’ and she rose. 

‘ It would be useless, Laura ; I liave no knowledge of 
such things, and little taste for them ; I prefer to talk 
Avith you. kir. Trent, my solicitoi-, has proposed that his 
wife, Avho is some relation of yours, should call upon you. 
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If sliG asks to see your paintings, let her see them ; she is 
perhaps able and willing to help yon.’ 

‘Did she say she would come and see mel how very 
kind!’ cried Laura; ‘why, lam gathering quite a circle 
of acquaintance. 1 forgot to tell you that Ecginald’s 
mother and sister called a day or two before Winnie left, 
Init we were out.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the Admiral, Ausibly gratified. ‘They 
are no doubt cognisant of the kindness shown to young 
Piers in the Rectoiy days. Now tell me, Laura, how are 
you off for money 1 I know you are prudent, but I do not 
wish 3 'ou to be penniless.’ 

‘ Oh, thank you !’ exclaimed Laura, colouring. ‘I have 
the monej’- j'-ou brought me almost untouched. I only wish 
I had not to live upon jmur bounty,’ 

‘ There is the pride and self-mil of which I .spoke,’ said 
the Admiral, not unkindly ; ‘ you know I have gladly 
charged myself with the care of your future. I only 
hesitate to undertake that of your cousin, because I do not 
yet see clearly that it is given to me.’ 

‘ No pride could be hurt by an obligation to you,’ replied 
Laura warmly ; while she thought, ‘ By what instinct does 
he divine my rebellion against authority — even his kind 
authority ? for I have never disobej'ed him : yet how 
essential freedom is to my very existence !’ 

But this conversation comforted Laura. The Admiral 
was so absolutely true and sincere that the lightest word 
with him was binding as the solemncst vow, and she firmly 
believed that poor Winnie’s evil days would not last long. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The important Wednesday broke mistily, with gusts of 
rain and wind. Mrs. Crewe was loud in her lamentations 
at the untoward change of weather. 

‘ It makes such a mess of one’s clothes,’ she said, as she 
endeavoured to discover a morsel of blue sky in the square 
jiortion visible over the back garden.' ‘And there is that 
dear' Topp}"- washing her face as hard as she can, which is 
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a sure sign of a wet day ! Don’t you thinlc, Laura dear, 
Ave might share a cab from the ]\Iarl)le Arch — it would be 
mone}’’ well spent — and then Ave Avould go in at Lady 
JerA^ois’s nice and fresh instead of being draggled and 
splashed and untidy 1 I don’t AA’ant you to look like a 
poor relation ’ 

‘Well, nor do I, though I am one,’ returned Laura, 
laAighing ; ‘ let us haA'e the cab, b}^ all means ’ 

‘It will be just tenpence each, omnibus included,’ 
said Mrs. CreAve, making a rapid calculation ; ‘ and, if 
you do not mind a cold luncheon at half-past twelve, it 
Avill give us time to dress and get to Mount Street by two 
o’clock.’ 

The moment of giAung their names to the serious-looking 
man out of Ih’ery who opened the door AA'as one of no small 
trial. Laura could not reason herself out of the mingled 
apprehension and excitement AA'ith which she looked for- 
ward to the ordeal of introduction to Eegin aid’s mother 
and sister. 

Why should she dread meeting people who had gone 
out of their Avay to show her civility 1 But though there 
Avas no satisfactorj’'/ ansAver to this question, she could not 
quiet the rapid throbbing of her pulses, nor attend to the 
AAdiispered observations of Mrs. Orewe, Avho, Avith an air of 
haughty self-possession, uttered sharp comments under her 
breath : ‘ The stair-carpets are shocldngly shabby,’ and, 
‘What a dusty landing !’ ‘The paint does not look Amry 
fresh,’ etc. Next moment the door was flung open, and 
their names called out in loud tones ; 

‘ Mrs. Crewe and Miss Piers.’ 

But there, just Avithin the threshold, stood Reginald, 
erect, fresh, smiling. At sight of him, new courage sprang 
up in Laura’s heart. 

In an easy-chair near the Avindow, Avith a small Avork- 
table beside her, sat a refined-looking elderly lady, Avhose 
quietlj’-rich morning- dress Avas Avell suited to a doAv^'ager 
of distinction ; and in the middle distance, a small, delicate, 
pretty woman, in a simple dcru costume, Avith pale -blue 
ribbons and a ‘ Corday ’ cap, was looking at an illustrated 
paper. 
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The whole scene stamped itself on Laura’s memory once 
and for ever : the someAA’-hat dingy ready-furnished look of 
the room, the perfume of the heliotrope and roses which 
were its best ornaments, the indefinable air of assured 
position stamped ujDon its occupants. Finally, the image 
of herself reflected in a long glass between the windows 
facing her as she came in, so black, so insignificant, in her 
scarf and lai’ge hat. She did not observe, what Keginald 
did, that there was something dignified in her composure, 
something pleasant in the honest steadiness of her eyes, 
which saved her from being commonplace. The reflection 
of Mrs. Crewe was also a little incongruous ; her height 
was overpowering, and though slight rather than stout, 
she had large ways. While these thoughts were flashing 
through her mind, Eeginald was greeting them cordially. 

‘Very good of you to come out in such horrid weather, 
Mrs. Crewe. Let me introduce you to my mother. My 
sister. Lady Jervois, Mrs. Crewe. Mother, let me present 
my old playfellow, Laura Piers, to you ; you have often 
heard me talk of her and of the Fieldens.’ 

Mrs. Piers rose, and, stepping a few inches forward, 
made a slight stiff courtesy, first to Idrs. Crewe, then to 
Laura, and, after a scarce perceptible hesitation, held out 
her hand to the latter. 

‘ Very happy to see you — won’t you sit down V 

Lady Jervois came forward smilingly, and said she was 
very pleased to make their acquaintance, but she too only 
offered her hand to Laura. Mrs. Crewe was an outsider, 
who must be, as it were, kept beyond the barriers, all of 
which was perfectly perceptible to Mrs. Crewe, who by 
nature and grace was peculiarly qualified to penetrate and 
appreciate the mystic cabala of society. She showed ,110 
sign, however, only from the reserved force of family con- 
nections evoked the shade of her noble great-grandfather, 
and held him in readiness for a decisive moment, 

‘ I was very sorry to hear of Mr. Fielden’s death,’ said 
Mrs". Piers, looking earnestly at Laura, her countenance 
relaxing as she looked. ‘It has been a sad loss to his 
family.’ 

‘ A terrible loss, one we feel more and more each day,’ 
returned Laura; and Eeginald thought that a voice so 
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sweet and clear and delicately refined was in itself a 
beauty. 

‘bfo doubt. You were brought up with tlie family, my 
son tells me,’ said Mrs. Piers, whose manner was coldly 
polite. 

‘ I never knew any father or mother except my Uncle 
and Aunt Fielden,’ replied Laura. 

' Yes ! Laura was poor Mr. Fielden’s special favourite,’ 
put in Peginald ; ‘ she Avas his secretaiy and right hand. 
He kept you prettj’- close, too, Laura ! Do you I’emember 
the day Ave Avei-e going to sec the sheep-shearing at Oat- 
lands and you could not come because your uncle had to 
finish something by post -time, and you Avere obliged to 
copy, or look up authorities, or some such thing 1 It Avas 
aAvfully hard lines ! I remember you tried to hide the 
tears, but I saAv them, eh, Laura?’ 

‘ Yes, it Avas a fearful disappointment,’ said Laura, Avith 
a sad little smile at the memory. 

‘So it AA'as to me — by Jove! I did not enjoy the 
expedition a bit Avithout you.’ 

Mrs. Piers looked curiousl}'^ at her son. 

Meantime Lady Jervois, ^vith some difficulty, started a 
conversation Avith Mrs. CreAve. 

‘ Sorry not to find you at home the other day I I had 
no idea Westbourne Park Avas such a nice neighbourhood. 
Have you been residing there long?’ 

‘ Nearly tAvo years — ^yes, it is pretty Avell for a suburb,’ 
said kirs. CrcAve magnificently, ‘ but if I had more of this 
Avorld’s goods, it is not the situation I should choose. 
HoAvever, I need not say that a sailor’s Avidow has not much 
poAver of choice, and I Avas a good deal influenced by the 
advice of my dear friend Pear-Admiral Desbarres (an ojd 
mess-mate of my late husband’s) in the choice of residence. ’ 

‘ Oh 1 indeed,’ said Lady Jervois. ‘ It’s rather a long 
Av.ay out.’ 

‘The omnibuses are very convenient,’ rejoined Mrs.. 
CreAve, aaLo disdained concealing her mode of locomotion. 

‘Are you going to make any stay in town?’ asked Mrs. 
Piers. > 

‘ Yes,’ said Laura j ‘ I think my home in future Avill be 
Avith Mrs. CreAve.’ 
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‘Have you seen the Academ}'’ Exliibition?’ aslced Lady 
Jervois. 

‘Hot j’^et,’ said Laura; ‘it is almost the only thing I 
care to see ’ 

‘ Very well,’ remarhed Eeginald. ‘ We must go, and I 
shall listen with deference to your criticisms ! Miss Piers 
is an ai'tist herself, Helen.’ 

‘ I am very fond of painting, hut I fear I have small claim 
to the title of artist,’ returned Laura, colouring faintly. 

‘ Indeed j'ou Avill allow me to sa,y, though pei’haps I am 
no great judge, that 5^11 liave a decided genius,’ exclaimed 
j\Ii's. Crewe. ‘I assure you,’ addressing Mrs. Piers, ‘there 
are some heads (one especially of an old man in a turban) 
which m3'’ friend Miss Piers did in German3', that look 
absolutel}' alive, perfectly wonderful ! Then she is making 
a charming picture of m}' favourite cat — a great pet — such 
an intelligent darling ! — and she is also jiainting a sweet 
landscape — that pretty thing with trees and a pool of water, 
Laura — it reminds me of a part of my great-grandfather’s 
woods at Coomb, Lord Denzil of Coomb — pei'haps you 
know the farail}'-?’ 

‘I know whom you mean, but am not acquainted with 
any of them,’ said Mrs. Piers icily. 

‘ It must be very nice to paint,’ said Lad}’’ Jervois. 
‘Used 3'ou to cop}'- in the Dresden Gallery?’ 

‘Yes, occasionall}^’ 

‘You must let me see your pictures, Laura,’ said Pegin- 
ald. ‘ I will come to-morrow about two, if you will let 
me, and turn over the contents of your studio ; of course 
you have a studio ?’ 

‘ No, I regret to say not as yet,’ said Mrs. Crewe loftil}’’ ; 
‘_we have scarcely settled down ; but I hojie to keep my 
young friend -with me for a long time, and I have a very 
nice breakfast-room opening to the garden, which I shall 
certainly give her for an atelier I The exercise of talent 
such as hers should not be impeded.’ 

‘ Certainly not. And, Laura, you must come down to 
Pierslynn and immortalise some of our “ banks and braes.” 
Elp mother, we must get Laura down there, and let her 
paint to her heart’s content ! ’ 

Mrs. Piers smiled — not a cordial smile'. ‘You are the 
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master, Reginald,’ she said; ‘it is for you to invite the 
guests.’ Then, turning to Laura, ‘ I was sorry not to see 
Miss Fielden when I called. Reginald owes many pleasant 
daj's to her father’s hospitalit 3 ^’ 

‘Oh yes ! Reginald was quite one of us at the Rectory; 
we always enjoyed his visits,’ returned Laura, with uncon- 
scious familiarity ; and she looked kindly and frankly at 
him. 

]\Ir3. Piers’s delicate cheek flushed slightl}’^, and, in spite 
of a lifetime of social training, her brow contracted with a 
momentary expression of annoyance at this indication of 
intimacy. 

But Laura did not notice it — for Reginald, bending a 
little towards her, said very distinctl}’’, ‘They were my 
happiest days.’ 

And Lady Jervois followed up the speech quickly by 
saying, ‘ Miss Fielden has left town, has she notP 

‘ She has gone to stay with her aunt in Liverpool,’ replied 
Laura. 

Then something was said about regret at leaving town 
so soon, and not being able to see Miss Piers again ; and 
Lady Jervois explained that the}’^ were going to her brother’s 
place in a few days, to await Sir Gilbert’s return ; and then, 
to Laura’s relief, Mrs. Crewe rose to take leave. • 

‘ I will come too,’ said Reginald, with the same easy 
cordialit}’’ he had shown aU through the visit. ‘ How are 
you going back V he asked, as they issued from the house. 

‘ It is not raining now,’ said Mrs. Crewe, ‘ and we have 
a little shopping to do before our return, so we will make 
our way to Regent Street.’ 

‘Very well. Whereto — Howell and James’s 1 

’‘No, to Jay’s.’ 

‘ But you have not told me if I may come to-moiTow 
and see the paintings. Eh, Mrs. Crewe V 

‘ Oh ! mj’’ dear Mr. Piers, you are most welcome as far 
as I am concerned,’ said that lady graciously. 

‘ If 3 mu really care, Reginald, I shall be very pleased to 
show you my work ; but I did not think jmu would be 
troubled with such things.’ 

‘I am more artistic in my tastes than you fancy !’ 

They talked pleasantly until they reached the well- 
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know emporium, 'where rteginalcl left them, ■with a parting 
pressure of the hand, and the words, 'At two, then, to- 
morrow.’ 

' Well, my dear ! and what did you think of our visit ?’ 
said Mrs. Ci’ewe, as slie settled lierself in her favourite 
chair, her feet on a footstool, and Topp}’' curled up luxuri- 
ou.sl}'^ in her lap. 

‘There is not much to "think about,' said Laura, who 
was sitting b}' the open window in unusual idleness. ‘ It 
was all very commonplace. Mrs. Piers is vert* different 
from Eeginald ! I do not think she tvas particular!}^ glad 
to see us.’ 

‘ And I think,’ said Mrs. Ci'ewe, tvith candour and 
decision, ‘that she is a most forbidding, contemptuous 
person ! Lady Jervois is much nicer, much better bred ! 
How that elegant, charming, deliglitful young man can be 
her son (I mean jMi’s. Piers’s) 1 cannot imagine ! But, 
Laura, my dear, I understand it all — to me it is as plain 
as ABC. That woman is afraid of you ; she sees that 
nice son of hers is'devotedlj' attached to you, and she is 
enraged at his constancy ! Now do not interrupt me, Laura. 
I am sure you are superior to mock modesty, and 1 am also 
sure you cannot be indifferent to your cousin ; it Avould not 
be human nature.’ 

‘ Mrs. CreAve, I beg of you ’ began poor Laura. 

‘Do hear me out,’ ciied Mrs. Crewe persistently. ‘Don’t 
let any ridiculous false pride come betAveen you and fortune, 
happiness, and your bounden duty. Why you should be 
blind, or pretend to be blind, to Mr. Piers’s intentions, I 
cannot understand ! ’ 

‘You Avould understand, Mrs. CreAAm,’ said Laura, 
seriousl}^ distressed, and eager to disabuse her hostess’s 
mind of the unfortunate impression she had so readily 
adopted — ‘ you Avould understand if j'-ou kneAv the terms 
Ave Avere on at Cheddington. Why, he used to tell me his 
love affairs, and 1 used to darn his socks — and he used to 
talk to me as if I Avere sure to be an old maid — that is, 
till the last time, AA^hen I supjAose he Avas old enough to 
think it uncivil. He Avas alAA^a 5 '^s fond of me in a Avay, 

I think, becaiise I understood him. But to fall in hve 
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with jne ! dear Crewe, you don’t know iiow he adores 
beauty, or you would never dream of such a tiling.’ 

‘ Thei-e is no accounting for such feeling.^,’ returned that 
lady, with more candour than courtesy. 

‘ It is just the old kindly brotherly feeling that brings 
him here. If j'ou t.alk in this wa3' you ivill dc.«lroy my 
comfort in seeing him. If you will onl}" leave him alone 
— well — I will readily promise to accept him if he projiose.s 
for me, but only on condition that you never say anything 
more about the possibility of such an event;’ and with a 
pleasant caressing smile, L.aura took Jtirs. Crewe’s hand. 

‘ Very good,’ returned that lady, who was easily mollified, 
‘I agree; but I must just once more say that I hi inly 
believe I shall sec you mistress of Pierslynn before many 
months are over.’ 

Then Mrs. Crewe produced a letter from her son winch 
had arrived during her absence. ‘Dear boy,’ she said, ‘he 
is just going to leave the Cape — for a place called Kio — 
and hopes to sec me before three months arc over. I think 
you will be very pleased with Denzil, Laura ; he is so 
intellectual and refined. He is as much a gentleman a.s if 
he were on board a flagship !’ 

When Laura was at last alone she could not regulate 
the thronging crowd of thoughts that passed through her 
brain, and stood long, her hand resting on the dressing- 
table, seeing visions of the old time and the new. 

Poor !Mrs. Crewe’s imaginings were simply the dream 
of a kind, commonplace licrson, whose idea of feminine 
good fortune could reach no farther than a rich marriage, 
and was quite incapable of conceiving friendship between 
man and woman ; still, strive for mastery as she would 
over the suggestions of fancy, Laura could not quite turn 
from the glories suggested by her good-natured friend’s 
conjectures ; it was delightful enough to find Reginald so 
true and frank and kindly, but if it were possible that he 
should love her ! the confines of mortal mould would be 
too narrow to hold her eni'aptured spirit ! 

' She knew how fondly she had cherished the memory of 
her gay, gallant, good-looking playfellow in the innermost 
depths of her soul, where none could see her weakness, 
not even AVinnie. And in this secrecy was her strength. 
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Never had she deceived herself as to the quality of 
Reginald’s feelings, and the discovery of her own warmer 
affection, which dawned upon her witli the growing wisdom 
of womanhood, had brought with it the bitterest mortifica- 
tion. To love, when that love was unsought, was degrada- 
tion ; and to hide and conquer the intense longing for a 
return of what she gave became the supreme effort of her 
life. Nor was it unsuccessful. 

Round Reginald still centred her tenderest interest, her 
most artistic imaginings, but his love she had ceased to long 
for, or regret, or regard as in anj’" way possible. Now she 
could hold his hand with unquickened pulse. She could 
look into his e 3 ^es with the calmest, most sisterly glance. 
Yet the love was not dead, but slept, ready to spring into 
life at the touch of the master’s hand. 

Within Laura’s plain unattractive exterior was emshrined 
a soul of rare power, keen to perceive beauty, to recognise 
all that was noble and true, unstinted in genei’oiis self- 
devotion to those she loved, and quick to resent injustice. 
Yet she was only just a good sensible girl, but decidedly 
plain, in tlie sight of all her kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
except Winnie, who firmly believed in Laura’s genius and 
knowledge, 

‘ Oh, 1 do hope Mrs. Crewe will leave me in peace ! her 
words I’ouse up old follies. I shall lose all if I lose m}'’ 

friendship with Reginald — I want nothing more — yet ’ 

and even her thoughts became indistinct at the recollection 
of his last look 

At last, with a supreme effort, she roused herself, and 
taking a tough German book to bed with her, read resolutely 
until she had brought her imagination within bounds. 


CHARTER X 

The little do^smstairs parlour was a haven of refuge to 
Laura. There she could spread out the implements of 
her art, and leave them undisturbed, to return to when she 
could. There Mrs. Crewe occasionally descended with 
Toppy on her shoulder, and gave utterance to her admira- 
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tiou and approbation in the largest capitals. There, too, 
■were Miss Brown and Mr. Brown solemnly introduced to 
view tlie progress of the fine arts as exemplified by iMiss 
Piers’s brush and pencil. There Herbert tried chemical 
experiments, creating horrible odours. Above all, there 
Eegiuald lounged in the early afternoon or evening, criti- 
cising, praising, disputing, talking of himself and his plans, 
his hopes, his ambitions, very much as in the Cheddington 
days. 

He had taken Laura to several of the exhibitions and 
galleries ; he had presented Mrs. Crewe with a box at one 
or other of the theatres on several occasions, much to that 
lady’s gratification ; and, above all, lie had more than once 
partaken of tea-dinner, ■with great apparent content, 
praised the veal-and-ham pie, and declared the pressed 
beef worthy of all commendation. 

Meantime Laura felt almost faithless to be so happy 
when dear Winnie was sad and alone. 

Winnie’s letters had not increased in cheerfulness. 
For the first couple of weeks Aunt Morgan had been very 
pleasant, and ‘ uncle ’ less morose ; then the former had 
suggested that while Winnie was looking about, and she 
herself not suited with a governess, her niece might as 
well hear Fanny practise, and give both younger girls 
lessons in German, with occasional instructions in ‘conver- 
sation’ to Amelia. So Winnie found herself an unpaid 
governess, with an. infinitely more difficult task as regards 
discipline than a stranger ivould have had. 

Still poor Winnie wrote bravely, though here and there 
touching little phrases expressive of helpless despondency 
escaped her pen. Yet she forbade Laura communicating 
the true condition of things to the Admiral. 

‘ I write to him every week,’ she said, ‘ as truly but as 
cheerfully as I can, and it is evidently his intention that I 
should endure until it is unendurable.’ 

Laura understood 'the spirit that upheld Winnie in her 
courageous obedience. 

‘ If I could but have her with me !’ was Laura’s cry ; 
and then Iteginald would whisper mysterious consola- 
tion. 

‘ Don’t make yourself miserable, Laura. Let me go 
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and see tlie Admiral; I will go as soon as ever I settle 
nij’’ mother at Pierslynn, and then — we shall see.’ 

One of the pleasantest epi.sodes of this pleasant time 
was a visit from Mrs. Trent, who •sras ahundantly civil — 
quite sunny — ready to agree with anything and every- 
thing ; she had been away, she said, to Southsea v ith lier 
youngest girl, who had lately recovered from whooping- 
cough and required change, or she would have sooner done 
herself the pleasure of calling on j\Iiss Piers and Mrs. 
Crewe. Plad they seen the Admiral lately % Miss Piers was 
fortunate to have such a guardian. ]\Ir. Trent — though, 
like most men of business, exceeding!}’’ unimjn’essionable — 
was quite impressed by Admiral Desbarres. Had kliss 
Piers been long in Germany % ‘ Three years ! How nice ! 

I have only paid fl}'ing visits to the principal towns during 
our legal holidays, and always longed to make myself better 
acquainted with the country. I am told you are mu artist, 
]\Iiss Piers. ]\Iay I see some of your pictures ? I am a 
humble lover of art myself ’ 

‘Indeed, I have nothing worth looking at !’ said Laura. 

‘Nonsense, my dear,’ put in Mrs. Crewe loftil}*. ‘Pray 
show Mrs. Trent the studio, as she is so good as to take an 
interest in your Avork. Do take Mrs. Ih'cut downstaii'S, 
Laura, hline is biit a tiny mansion,’ continued Mrs. Crewe, 

‘ but we can contrNe a home for art within its limits.’ 

‘ I am sure it is charmingly pretty and sweet,’ returned 
]\Ir3. Ti’cnt amiably, while she listened to L:iura’s aside : 

‘ The place is all in disordei’, and Peggie has been 
smoking there this morning.’ 

‘Never mind, dear, a studio never is orderly ; and I 
am sure I don’t knoAV the morning that ]\Ir. Piers has not 
been smoking there,’ with a significant look at Mrs. Trent 
Avhich fortunately escaped Laura. 

‘ If you I’eally care to see any of my attempts,’ said 
Laura, ‘ I Avill bring one or Wo for you to look at,’ and she 
left the room. 

‘ You see a good deal of Mr. Piers, I suppose,’ observed 
Mrs. Trent, 

‘ A great deal,’ returned IMrs. Crewe ; ‘ and a A’’er}" 
charming young man he is, so , unaffected and unspoiled 
with all this Avonderful change of fortune.’ 
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‘ Quite so/ acquiesced Mrs. Trent. ‘ We were alu'ays 
fond of Eegiuald, and saw a good deal of him formerly. 
I believe the Pierslynn properij"^ is a very fine one. Do 
you know Mrs. Piers and Lad)' Jervois V 

‘ Slightly ; we have exchanged visits/ said Mrs. Crewe, 
with supreme elegant nonchalance. ‘But Mr. Piers is 
naturally a good deal here; his old- friendship with ’ 

It is impossible to say of what imprudence Mrs. Crewe 
might not have been guilty, but that Laura’s return inter- 
rupted her. 

‘ This is rather a large picture, but as it was a favourite 
of my uncle’s, I copied it in the same size as the original. 
It is in the Dresden Gallery, and is by a pupil of Eem- 
brandt.’ 

‘It is evidently an excellent copy,’ said Mrs. Trent, 
stepping backwards till she got it into a proper liglit. 
‘Your flesh-tint is very good, and that white turban 
must have been difficult ; really, kliss Piers, you have a 
great deal of talent ; and these smaller pictures V 

‘ These I painted from nature ; that is a little study of 
rocks and trees near Konigstein ; and this is a bit of the 
Elbe in Saxon Switzerland, — a sunset.’ 

‘Very charming, very sweet,’ remarked Mrs. Trent, 
evidently a little surprised. ‘ I hope you will not be dis- 
pleased if I ask you to let me carry these pictures away 
with me ; Mr, Trent understood from Admiral Desbarres 
that you would not object to sell some of your paintings.’ 

‘Object!’ exclaimed Laura, flushing with pleasure at 
this opening, ‘ I should only be too glad ro sell any of 
them, or to get an order — as artists say — but I fear the 
head is too large for your carriage to hold conveniently.’ 

‘ Oh, I shall manage it,’ said Mrs. Trent. ‘ I am not 
able, you understand, to be myself a patron of art, but I 
have a friend who is a great picture-fancier, and he might 
possibly fancy one of these ; 1 should like this Elbe picture 
myself — pray, what do you expect for it ?’ 

‘ Oh, I have no idea what to ask,’ cried Laura, smiling ; 
‘ I should be quite satisfied with whatever you would like 
to give.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Mrs. Crewe, stejjping forward, ‘I often 
tell my dear young friend that genius like hers, if known. 
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would command a high price, and I want her very much 
to try what a real judge of painting would offer for her 
charming pictures. We have a very artistic neiglihour, 

who is of opinion that Miss Piers ought to exhibit in 

oh, I forget the name of the gallery, and then she would 
ascertain her true Amine — it is not well to underrate one’s 
self.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Mrs. Trent blandly, ‘ and that is just 
what those horrid picture-dealers Avho freq^uent the galleries 
Avould do ; they Avould persuade Miss Piers that her Avork 
Avas mere daubing. You are content to leave the affair 
in my hands 1 Trust me, I shall do the best I can for 

you-’ 

‘ I am most grateful to 5 mu for this help,’ said Laura 
Avarmly. 

‘ Ahem ! Miss Piers is quite enthusiastic in her artistic 
ardour,’ said Mrs. Crewe. ‘ But don’t you think, my dear — ’ 
turning to her — ‘ it A\muld be as Avell to consult your cousin 
before you part Avith them 1 He takes such a deep interest 
in all that concerns you, I think it Avould be only 
right ’ 

‘ Oh ! I do not .see any necessity,’ interrupted Laura, a 
little surprised ; ‘ Keginald aauII be verj’’ pleased to know 
that I haAm a chance of selling anything ’ 

‘ Very Avell, Miss Piers, I hope I may bring you good 
fortune.’ Then Mrs. Trent rose, and Collins AAms summoned 
to assist the footman to carry the pictures to the handsome 
double brougham in Avaiting, Avhile Mrs. Trent took a 
gracious farcAvell of her j'oung relative and hirs. CreAA'e. 

‘ I hope to see more of you,’ she said, smiling ; ‘ and 
as soon as I can fix a day I trust J\L’s. CrcAve and yourself 
Avill come and dine Avith us sa7is cdrdnwnic.’ 

‘ Hoav \mry nice and kind she is !’ cried Laura impulsively. 

‘ Ye — es — a very neat turn-out indeed,’ said Mrs. CreAve, 
looking out j ‘ a pair of dark chestnuts, coachman af/d 
footman — Avell, Avell, it has taken a great many six-and- 
eightpences to pay for all that, and I must say she is a 
stylish Avell-mannered Avoman. Did you observe, Laura, 
she had a “Marie Stuart” bonnet and a fringe ! and real 
Spanish lace on her mantle ; but — I don’t knoAv liow it is 
— I feel a sort of distrust ! I do not like her carrying off 
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your pictures in that Vi^ay depend upon it. she Avill not 
get lialf their value for you ; there is sometliing under it 
all I cannot understand. Laura, does it strike you V 

‘No, not at all, Mrs. Crewe; I sec nothing whatever 
hut simple good-nature, suggested, no doubt, by the Admiral. 
Wh}’’ should we suspect evil 

‘ Ah ! my dear, when 3'ou have seen as much of life as 
I have, you will be as distrustful of appearances ! If there 
is one thing on which I .specially pique myself it is insight 
into character. And should Mrs. Trent invite us to dinner 
(which is far from certain), wh.at shall I wear ? and what 
have you in the wa}' of toilette V 

In the laay aftci’-dinner time of the same day, when the 
children had had their share of dessert, fulfilled their 
unconscious task of amusing ‘ Pajja,’ and gone to bed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ti'ent were left alone, ‘hlonsieur’ was half 
asleep in his chair, the evening paper slipihng fi’om his 
hand, and ‘ Madame,’ in her cool, careful demi-toilette of 
graj^ silk and white lace, had put down the morsel of fancy 
work with which she had been playing. 

The room was deliciously dusk and fresh, the odour of 
cut grass and flowers stealing in from the gardens on which 
the windows opened, the small Sutherland tea-table, u'ith 
its burden of delicate china and gi’aceful silver, still stand- 
ing where it had been placed an hour ago against a back- 
ground of leaves and blossoms, which filled up and hid the 
fireplace, the whole apartment expressive of the well-ordered 
luxury which distinguishes a wealthj^ English middle-class 
home. 

‘I called on that Miss Piers to-dajq’ said Mrs. Trent, 
after a silence of some minutes. 

‘ Well, you ought to have gone long ago ! why, it is 
more than ten days since the Admiral left town,’ said Mr. 
Trent rather gruffly. 

‘And only three since I returned to it,’ replied Mrs. 
Trent with unruffled composure. ‘ Do jmu know, John, I 
really believe Peginald is smitten with that very plain 
friend of his youth — Laura Piers. It is evident he goes 
to see her every day.’ 

‘ Hum ! what is she like ? ’ 
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‘She is a bundle of negatives — neither tall nor short, 
nor dark nor fair, nor absolutely ugly nor decidedly 
ungraceful: just the sort of girl men would pass over 
without seeing; and yet Eeginald goes every morning 
and smokes in some den of a painting-room she has under- 
ground.’ 

‘ Oh ! He will take care of himself — he is ambitious, I 
can tell you ! He is not at all the kind of fellow to make 
a foolish marriage.’ 

‘I don’t know — I think beauty goes a long way Avith 
him ; yet this Miss Piers is decidedly plain.’ 

‘ I thought she Avas not “ decidedly ” anything.’ 

‘ Don’t be contradictory, John ! — I admit there is some- 
thing pleasing and ladylike in her manners, and her voice 
is peculiarly sweet — otherwise she is supremely common- 
place ; but Avhat impresses me with the idea that Keginald 
is more closely lU Avith his cousin than Ave think is, that 
he came hero yesterday, quite late in the afternoon, and 
begged me to go see the young artist and her Avorks ; 
moreover, he requested me to expend twenty pounds for 
him in the purchase of some of her pictures, as he kneAV 
she Avanted money, and did not know hoAv to help her.’ 

‘ A very pretty bit of romance,’ said Mr. Trent, Avith a 
quick, mocking smile. ‘ Could he not hand twenty pounds 
to the Admiral for her use 1 ’ 

‘ Perhaps the Admiral would not take it ; at any rate, 
I performed the commission, and brought away three 
pictures. She paints very Avell ; I should rather like to 
take one myself — think it Avould look Avell.’ 

‘ What Avould you do Avith it 1 ’ 

‘ I do not knoAV — I am going to ask Katie’s draAving- 
master to look at them ’ 

‘ Oh, as to value, that’s “ nil,” I fancy — but buy one if 
you like, only do not be too romantically generous as to 
price ; I think you give your imagination too much play 
about young Piers — he is a very cool hand. Why did you 
not keep him to dinner yesterday?’ 

‘ He Avas engaged to a county neighbour. Lord Midhurst, 
Avho seems very civil to him. The present member for 
North Saltshire is very old and in bad health.’ 

There Avas a long pause. 
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‘When does Katie come back'?’ Mr. Trent asked 
suddenly’-. 

j\Irs. Trent, who had been watching him, smiled slightlj’, 
and replied : 

‘ On Wednesday or Thursday next, and then I was 
going to propose asking Miss Laura Piers and Reginald to 
dinner.’ 

‘ I don’t see the necessitj’" — but I daresay you have 
some object in it I don’t understand ! ’ 

‘ Really, J ohn ! you credit me with more depth than I 
possess. My object is simply to show civility to the 
Admiral’s protdgde and Reginald’s cousin,’ returned Mrs. 
Trent, with a good-humoured laugh. ‘Does Reginald 
never go to the office now 1 ’ 

‘ Never,’ returned ilr, Trent sharpl}’’. ‘ He intends 
leaving his affairs in the hands of Fanshawe and Green, 
the late man’s advisers.’ 

‘ Well — I think it is rather ungrateful of him, consider- 
ing your Idndness in taking him into the office on the 
terms you did.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Mr. Trent tartly; ‘it is nothing of 
the kind. It is quite natural he should employ the men 
who have always managed the property ; and we — we can 
do without his business.’ 

‘ Oh, no doubt ! ’ returned Mrs. Trent soothingly, while 
she thought to herself, ‘He does not like it, though.’ 

‘Reginald is wonderfully quiet and unassuming,’ she 
resumed aloud, ‘ considering it is really a case of a beggar 
set on horseback.’ 

‘Wait ’ said Mr. Trent cynically ; ‘ he has not been 

in the saddle quite three months ; I believe there is not 
a prouder, more ambitious young fellow in England than 
Reggie Piers ! You’ll see he Avill slowly turn his back on 
every one, but he is far too knowing to do it suddenly.’ 

‘ Come, come ! you are a little unjust : I have a great 
regard for Reginald! Would you like the lamp, or 
candles ? I am going to see the children in bed.’ 

‘ Well, ring, and I will tell Thomas to bring the lamp.’ 

The possibility of selling her pictures, of earning enough 
for herself, suggested by iirs. Trent’s visit, was the crown- 
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ing item in Laura’s happiness. Of course the Admiral 
and Winnie were duly informed of the great fact. The 
former wrote a grave hut not too cordial approval. He 
earnestly warned his dear ward not to expect too high 
a remuneration. He himself sincerely admired her work, 
but large allowance must be made for the partiality he felt 
for his Avard. He himself cared little or nothing as reg;irded 
the question of her independence. He Avas, or Avould be, 
better off than hitherto, and looked oti her as a sacred 
charge. 

‘Well! he reallj'" is a darling exclaimed Mrs. Ci'ewe, 
after she had perused this letter Avhieh Laura handed to 
her. ‘I Avonder if lie has come into money 1 Do you 
think he has ? If so, it aauU be the better for you, my dear 1 
I protest, Laura, you arc a lucky girl.’ 

‘ Yes ! I think I am,’ she returned. ‘ Whether any one 
leaves me money or not, the best of all Avould be to sell 
my pictures.’ 

‘ Pooh, nonsense ! ' Ton Avill never need to sell them, or 
anything else. Eh, Mr. Piers?’ 

For Avliile she spoke the door had opened to admit 
Reginald. 

‘ The fact of their being saleable is a sort of hall-mark, 
hoAvever,’ returned Reginald ; ‘ Avhat has brought the 
matter on the tapis 1 ’ 

‘Because,’ exclaimed Laura eagerly, ‘your charming 
friend Mrs. Trent Avas here the day before yestei'daj’', and 
took aAvay three of my pictures, hoping to dispose of them ; 
AA'as it not kind of her ? ’ 

‘ To take aAvay your pictures — I am not sure. I hope 
she Avill get a good price for them. You must let me haAm 
your present Avork, “ A Glade near Oheddington j” Avill you 
not, Laura ? And Avhat did Mrs. Trent carry tVivayV asked 
Reginald, looking round. ‘Oh! the Dresden head, and 
those tAvo Saxon landscapes. How have jmu been getting 
on AAuth the Avater? — very good — you have done a good 
deal.’ 

‘ I Avorked a long Avhile yesterday,’ said Laura. ‘ I have 
had a long letter from Winnie, and I am afraid she is 
getting quite Avorn OAit Avith those dreadful cousins of hers ; 
I don’t imagine Mrs. Morgan is at all nice. I think 
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teriouslv of trvins: to hnd music lessons for lier here. I 

w w O 

intend ^vI•iting to the Admiral about it ’ 

‘Wait/ interiupted lieginald, ndtli some eagerness: 
‘piomise me to do nothing till I return.’ 

‘Upturn — v.'here are you going, Reggie I ' 

‘ To Pierslynn, u-ith mj' motlier and sister — only for a 
feu' day.=. You irill miss me a little — eh, Laura'?’ 

‘ Oh ! I shall mis' you very much ; but of course I 
mU't get accustomed to that. I cannot suppose I shall 
always see as much of you as I do now.’ 

‘Whj' not. Laura then, after a short pause. ‘I hate 
made a sort of plan of life — I will tell }ou all about it 
Avhen I come back — At ill you help me to cany it out ? ’ 

‘Ye':, if I can ; but hoAV can I do anything for vou ?’ 

‘I Afill tell you b\' and by. and then tve can see Athat 
can be done fur Winnie. I must go noAV : I only came to 
tell you that I shall not see you for a Aveek ; and here — if 
you and Mis. CrcAve Avould care to hear “Rigoletto" to- 
luoirow night — I have got a box for you on the second tier.’" 

•Thanks, you are reallj' Aery good. We shall be 
delighted. When do you go to Pierslynn ? ’ 

‘ To-morrow. JiIa' mother is very sony she could not 
see you before she left toAvn, but slie has been busy aljout 
her new house. When site is settled I hope you Avill see 
a great deal of lier.’ 

‘ I liope so.' 

‘ Good-hye, then, Laura — or rather au revoir, for I shall 
not he many days aAvay ; and you are to pray for me night 
and morning, rememhei’,’ he said, AA’ith a pleasant laugh. 

‘ And here is a ncAv iihotograph I have had taken of my 
noble self; you see, I do not trust to your unassisted 
memory.’ 

‘ But I think you may, Reginald. I have not so many 
friends that I should forget one so kind and true as 
yourself.’ 

Reginald’s ansAver AA-as to catch her hand and kiss it 
tAA’ice A'erj' warmly ; adding ‘ Say good-bye for me to LIrs. 
Crewe,’ aa’Iio, as usual, had left them together. 

Laura looked after him puzzled, agitated, almost terrified 
at the possibilities suggested by liis mode of taking leave. 
What interpretation could she put on his cA'ident reluctance 
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to part from her even for a few days, save that he loved 
her with love passing lliat of a hrother'? The idea made 
her tremble; she dared not use her brush, and, laying aside 
her ]ialctte, she began mechanically to arrange the rather 
miscellaneous furniture of her little room. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A FFAV days later Laura Piers sat at work in the dining- 
room by the open window, feeling unreasonably depressed 
and sad. Mrs. Crewe, with Toppy on her lap, was nodding 
over yesterday’s Tini'S, and Herbert was composing with 
pain and grief an epistle to the Admiral, his fingers dyed an 
inch higli in ink, one cheek almost touching his loft hand, 
as if his nose were ambitious of assisting to guide the pen. 

‘ That’s done ! ’ he said at last. ‘ I’ve put my name and 
all, for it is quite a long letter ! Just look over it, like a 
good girl, will 3'oul’ and he began to ])ut awat' his writing 
materials. ‘ I .‘sa}*,’ he resumed, after a pause, ‘ I would 
mucdi rather go to sea than stew over Latin and Greek ! I 
ain’t one bit the sort of fellow for the Church ! I tell you 
what, when i\Irs. Crewe’s son comes home, I’ll talk to him 
about it. I have no objection to the IMercantilc I\Iarine.’ 

‘ What is that about V exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, rousimg 
u]) at the sound of tlic detested name. ‘ "Who did you 
sa}' was in the ^Mercantile Marine V 

‘No one. But I should like well enough to be in it,’ 
returned Herbert. 

‘ Don’t think of such a thing, mj'- dear bo}’’. No, no ; 
how much nicer it would be to go into the Church, as the 
dear Admii'al wishes ; so much more dignified and gen- 
tleman-like ; perhaps getting to be a bishop with those 
elegant lawn sleeves and a scat in the House of Lords — 
think of that ! — instead of knocking about on a horrid dirty 
ship until all sorts of second-rate people ; obliged to dip 
your hands in a tar-buckot to fit ^murself for the service — 
so a very nice young man Denzil brought up here one day 
told mo, though Denzil , had suppressed the fact in con- 
sideration for mj'- feeling.s.’ 
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‘ Oh, I should like sailing about and seeing all sorts of 
places Avell enough, and I ■n’ould not mind the tar-bucket,’ 
said Herbert. ‘ You must ask your son to take me witli 
him ^^'hen he goes to sea again,’ and he left the room with 
a good-humoured nod. 

•'I am sure the Admiral would be greatly displeased if 
such an idea took hold of Herbert,’ said hits. Crewe, look- 
ing after him. ‘You must do your best to put it out of 
his head, Laura.’ 

‘ The best plan is to do nothing,’ replied Laura 
languidly. ‘He merely talks ; he has no strong likings — 
as to a profession I mean. Do you not think it is very 
oppressive this evening, Mrs. Crewe, as if we were going to 
have a thunderstorm ?’ 

She dropped her work as she spoke, with an uncon- 
scious desponding gesture, and, leaning back in her chair, 
passed her hand over her brow. 

‘Ho ! I do not find it oppressive, Laura ; but I do see 
that jmu are depressed, and I am not surprised at it,’ Mrs. 
Crewe was beginning, when almost immediately there was 
a sharp ring at the front-door bell. It was the postman, 
who delivered for Laura a perfumed cream-coloured note, 
with a dainty blue monogram. 

Laura opened it eagerlj'’, glanced at the contents, uttered 
a little scream of delight, and cried, ‘ Dear, dearest Mrs. 
Crewe — what do you think ’ 

‘ Has he written to say he is coming, then 1’ intennipted 
IMrs. Crewe eagerly. 

‘ Ho, no — not at all ! Listen to this : 

‘ “ My dear Miss Piers, 

‘ “ My friend — the connoisseur of whom I spoke to 
you — has, I am happy to say, taken two of your pictures, 
the copy of a head from the Dresden Gallery, and the ‘ On 
the Elbe,’ for which he has given twenty pounds. And if 
you rvill allow me to keep the view near some fortress — I 
forget the name — I beg yoru' acceptance of four guineas for 
it. I therefore enclose a cheque for twenty-four pounds 
four shillings, and congratulate you sincerelj'- on your 
success. I think it not improbable my friend may like to 
have some other productions of your brush. I am not at 
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all^a'i’care price your Avork would be likely to command 
among regular dealerSj and Mr. Trent thinks it would be 
well if you could ascertain this, Avith a aucaa’' to fixing your 
oAAm prices. Perhaps mj’’ daughter’s draAving-master might 
be able to assist you ; I should be happy to ghm you an 
introduction to him if jmu AA’ish it : he does not live far 
from 3mu. Of course, the -present little transaction is 
exceptional. — With compliments to Mrs. CreAA'e, I am, dear 
IMiss Piers, 

‘ “Very trul}’^ jmurs, 

‘ “ Kate Trent.” 

‘ And there — thei’e is the cheque,’ cried Laura excitedly, 
holding up a long slip of pale laAmnder paper. ‘ I can 
scarcely belieA’e it ! Isn’t she kind — is it not inarA-ellous V 

‘ TAventy-four pounds four,’ repieated Mrs. CreAA-e in 
doubtful tones. ‘ Well, it is a nice little sum, but nothing 
A'ory generous. I suppose this connoisseur shfe talks about 
is rich — and my opinion is that he has got a bargain ! 
Let me look at the note, my dear : I did think it Avas from 
Mr. Piers, by the fuss you made !’ 

‘ Well, Mrs. Grewe, so I ought ! I mean, I ought to 
make more fuss about it than about one from Reginald 
— fond as I am of him. This may be the beginning of 
independence.’ 

‘ I declare, Laura — for a sAAmet girl, AAdiich jmu are, jmu 
can be rather proA'oking : but I aa-III saj- no more uoaa'. 
Look here, mj’ loA^e — I call the end of this note nast}’" — 
decidedly nasty ! Does she mean tliat jmu have got too 
much for your beautiful pictures — or AAdiat does she mean 
by calling it an eiccepiional transaction ? I am sure Avhen I 
Avent to see the Royal Academy AAuth Miss BroAAui, I saAv 
nothing better than your pictures.’ 

‘ Then I am very sorr}’" for English art,’ returned Laura, 
laughing. ‘ I am sure Miss BroAvn Avould not agree AA-itli 
you.’ 

‘ Oh ! I am quite aAvare I am ignorant on many subjects, 
art included.’ 

‘You are too good to those you like,’ said Laura apolo- ^ 
getically. ‘ But Avhat shall I do AA-ith this money 1 I Avant 
to make -some A-ery good use of it.’ ' 
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‘ Buy 3'ourself a new dress and liat', and put what i.s left 
away in the Post-office savings-bank. You may want it, 
or you maj^ not,^ nodding her head sagely. ‘ We shall see 
what we sliall see !’ 

Laura made no answer. She had for some time 
resolutely refused to notice, or reply to, any of Wrs. 
Crewe’s insinuations or suggestion.?, Imping they might 
cease for want of opposition. She sat silently gazing at 
the slip of paper which she held, and which she felt ought 
to be a talisman to her and strengthen her in the dail}^ 
conflict. 

‘I must write to the Admiral and Winnie,’ she exclaimed, 
at last rousing from her thoughts. ‘ Perhaps we may both 
be with you, dear Mrs. Crewe. Suppose I could sell six 
or seven jjictures in a year at ten pounds apiece, with my 
own little money and some drawing lessons I could do 
quite well ; and they might lead to pupils for Winnie — 
you do not Icnow how clever she is in mu&ic and languages.’ 

‘ I do not doubt it, my dear ; but teaching and all that 
sort of thing is miserable work. Winnie Fielden is so 
handsome that if she could just be dressed up and set out 
in society she would marry well ; mark my words.’ 

‘ I daresay she would, for she is a dear ! and so bright 
and pleasant ! But though it must be very delightful to 
have a nice, kind husband, don’t yon tliirpv^j^'j^etter and 
more honest to try and get one’s ojvti to buy 

fine clothes on the chance of making a^^oodlnarr^^e V 

‘ Yes, yes, I know. 'Ihat is Ml^wry fine, u^(ioubt, 
just like the sentences they put iincap^-books ; bij^nlj) one 
cares to act upon them. It is l;;an you l^^st 

and fastest, people think about ; foryw^ift^, they 

have so few ways of getting on.’ 

‘ But, Mrs. Crewe, you have always^^&fT^ionest and 
self-sustaining, and you have got on.’ 

‘ After a fashion. Ah ! dear Laura, I wish every girl a 
better lot than I had. . There ! there is no use talking.’ 

The morning after the receipt of Mrs. Ti’ent’s note, 
Mrs. Crewe, having had an early dinner, started to make 
some important purchases at Shoolbred’s, and Laura 
rejoiced in a long afternoon all to herself. She had spent 
the morning in ^,|,%|9je^^^ie^ow^finished picture 

% 12 ? 
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of tlie Cheddington Glade. It was a labour of love, and 
it was with reluctance she removed it from the easel lest 
further efforts to improve it might have the opposite effect. 
She had sought among her sketches for another subject, 
and fixed upon a view of Meissen — the old cradle of the 
House of "Wettine, It "was a water-colour drawing, and 
therefore a better basis for a picture ; but she feared the 
subject was difficult. While she looked and thought, she was 
dimly conscious that the door-bell bad rung loudly, and that 
Collins had clattered upstairs in obedience to its summons. 

Suddenly the door of her little studio opened, and 
Reginald .stood before her. She was too startled for an 
instant even to be delighted, and felt that she grew pale. 

‘ Why, Laura, 3mu look as if you had seen a ghost ! ’ he 
cried, coining quickly to her and talcing her hand in both of 
his. M have frightened yon 1 Are you not glad to see me V 

‘ Yes, I am indeed ! and I have good news for you.’ 

‘ Well, you do not look as if jmu had been having a 
good time, as the Americans say. Dear Laura, have you 
been well V still holding her hand. 

‘ Quite well — quite comfortable — and ’ 

‘All the better for not being troubled by my visits, 
eh?’ he interrupted. 

‘ Yes, of course,’ returned Laura, smiling in spite of 
herself ; ‘ but sit dovui, if j’ou can find a chair.’ 

‘I don’t want to sit down. I want jmu to put on jmur 
hat and come out with me. It is a heavenly day, and I 
have a trap and pair of horses I have been trying, at the 
door.’ 


‘ That will be delightful !’ cried Laura frankly, ‘ but let 
me tell you of mj* good fortune,’ and she proceeded to 
recount her success in selling her pictures. Reginald 
listened with an expression half pleased, half amused. 

‘ Well done, Laura ! we will see j^ur pictures on the 
line one of these days — but go, like a good girl, put on 
jmur things, and let us be off.’ 

Laura gladly ran upstairs, attired herself quickly, yet 
with unusual care, and descended looking a- new creature. 

‘ Good ! you do not spend too much time on your 


toilette !’ cried Reginald, who was^^putting on his gloves at 
the . open doqr as she canie You are always the 
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right thing,’ he added turning to look at her ; ‘ liow do 
you manage it, Laura I’ 

‘ That is a compliment,’ she replied, smiling. ‘ I am 
afraid I must not accept it. I used to he all wrong 
occasionally in old times ! ’ 

‘Perhaps so, hut not now. Come along! Tell Mrs. 
Crewe,’ he went on, addressing Collins, who was at the 
door, ‘that I will bring Miss Piers homo all right som(; 
time this evening.’ 

‘Is it not a neat turn out P asked Peginald, as they 
walked down the little garden. Laura expressed her 
admiration. 

It was a mail phaeton, dark blue picked out with a 
lighter .shade, drawn by a fine pair of broum bays ; a smart 
groom in snowy buckskins and a leather belt stood at their 
heads. 

‘ You are m}- first fare,’ said the owner, smiling as ho 
handed her in. ‘And I have made up my mind to put 
the charge at a high figure.’ 

‘You may do that if you like ; it is of no consequence 
to me, seeing I cannot pay.’ 

‘ I am not so sure of that,’ replied Eeginald, as he took 
his seat beside her and gathered the reins in his hand. 
‘Where to, Laura 1’ asked her charioteer; ‘shall we go to 
the Park, or get away from town?’ 

‘ Yes — by all means — away from the tornr ; do you 
mind going to Hampstead ? I am so fond of the view 
from the Heath.’ 

‘ You have never seen Richmond, I think 1 you will 
like it better than Hampstead ; we can put up the horses 
and take a stroll in the park.’ 

‘ It will be perfectly delightful, Eeginald ! What a 
good boy you are to give me such a treat 1 ’ 

‘Boy, indeed !’ he returned, laughing. ‘Pray remember 
I am five or six years your senior, to say nothing of being 
ages older in experience.’ 

‘ Yet I have had my experience too,’ said Laura. ‘ I 
feel quite old from having had the care of my uncle and 
Winnie for nearly four years. By the by, Reginald, I had 
a dreadful letter from Winnie a few days ago,’ and she 
proceeded to detail its contents, including a full description 
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of a vulgar iiepliev' of l\Ir. IMorgau ■vvlio was paying Winnie 
mucli unAVclcome attention. Reginald listened not too 
attentively, being a good deal occupied with the cccentri- 
citie.s of one of his horses ; at the conclusion Laura' 
exclaimed, ‘ Is it not all very disagreeable V 

‘ Very ! But if this fellow is not too bad style, and has 
lots of money, why can’t Winnie make up her mind to marry 
him. It is such awful hard lines for a woman to be poor ! ’ 

‘ But, Reginald,’ cried Laura, pained and wounded by 
his words — ‘don’t you see how horrible and shocking it 
would be to many such a man as she describes ! Better 

lor her to work all her life for bare necessities than 

Oh ! if you could sec Winnie ! Do you remember her?’ 

‘ Yes, of course ; and I suj)j)oso this is an atrocious cad. 
Do you tliiidcme a brute for suggesting such a termination 
of her troubles ?’ 

‘ Such a beginning of them, yoii mean ! ISfo — you were 
not thinking of what you said.’ 

‘ That is the truth, I am afraid. Never mind, Laura ; 

I am going to pay the Admiral a visit in a day or two, 
and I will tlo my best to induce him to restore Winnie to 
3'ou ! I don’t like to .see that fretted look in your eyes 
wlien you speak of her ; do you Icnow that you have very 
expressive eyes, Laura? Did aiy one ever toll you so?’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ returned Laura, L'uighing. ‘ I don’t think 
any one ever looked twice at them except AYinnie, and that 
onh’' when she Avaiited to see if I were vexed with her or 
not.’ 

‘ Ay ! they speak truth — they are eyes one can trust, 
as you trust Heaven,’ cried Reginald, turning to look at , 
her earnestly ; ‘ and that is more than can be said of most 
eyes, however beautiful they may be ! ’ 

lie drove on for some time in silence, apparently lost in 
thought. At last the pause became oppressive, and Laura 
broke it to inquire for Mrs. Biers and Lady Jervois ; after 
which the conversation, though intermittent, flowed with 
tolerable case on ordinary to[»ics, Reginald j^ointing out 
anything that was worth notice as they drove by IMortlake 
and Sheen, and so into the remoter side of the park. 

On reaching a beautiful point of view over the jiver, 
Reginald pi'oposed to alight. 
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‘ It is deliciouslj" cool and shady here,’ lie said. ‘ Let 
ns stroll about for a while and walk hack to tlie Star and 
Garter — rvhile you ’ — to the groom — ‘ can drive there at 
once, and put up the horses.’ 

The man touched his hat, and when Laura had descended 
drove slowl}’ awaj". 

‘ Come, this is like old times, to be once more alone 
together under the greenwood tree. You would like Piers- 
lynn ; I saw more of it during this last visit. It is really 
a nice old place — my mother is charmed witli it and all its 
belongings. I think you would- like Piersljmn,’ repeated 
Eeginald, more to himself than to his companion ; ‘ and 
you could help me to make it a charming home.’ 

‘ I could ! ’ exclaimed Laura, greatly wondering. ‘ Oh, 
of course I should be ever so happj' to help you in any 
■way, but it would be the lion and the mouse over again.’ 

‘ Laura,’ said Reginald, turning to her with his sweet, 
pleasant smile, and taking her hand, ‘is it possible j'ou 
don’t yet understand my hopes and wishes V 

‘ How — Avhat hopes V she returned in a low voice, while 
a strange tremor ran through her frame. 

‘Don’t you know, dearest old friend, that I have always 
loved you 1 that this sudden change in my fortunes would 
be valueless to me if you will not consent to share them ! 
Will you be my Avife, Laura f 

She could not reply ; for a moment astonishment over- 
poAvered eveiy other feeling. 

‘You love me, Reginald ! you Avish me to be your AAdfe!’ 
.she said at last brokenly. ‘ I do not seem able to believe 
it.’ 

‘Why notl’ exclaimed Reginald eagerlJ^ ‘We Avere 
ahvays dear friends : Avhat moi'e natural than becoming 
loA'ers noAv ? Y^ou ahvays had a charm for me ! and, 
Laura — I think I have ahvays been — Avell, a favoAired 
cousin 1’ 

Laura Avas silent — too beAvildered to think or speak 
distinctljn 

‘Believe me,’ resumed Reginald earnestly after a mo- 
ment’s pause, during AAdiich he looked at her anxiously — 
‘BelieA'e me, almost my first thought on succeeding to 
Pierslynn Avas to try and Avin you ! and I repeat that 
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everytiung will be valueless to mo if I cannot succeed. 
Answer, Laura ! Don’t, for God’s sake, teU me you are 
entangled with any one in Germany !’ 

He spoke in a tone of sharp apprehension so unmis- 
takably real that Laura was deeply moved. 

‘ Ah ! Reginald,’ she said almost in a whisper, ‘ I have 
always loved you as a brother — you seemed so like one ; 
even now I cannot help fearing that you mistake your 
own feelings. Oh ! do look well into your heart, lest you 
make a mistake that might destroy us both ! Noio I can be 
happy in your friendship, 'your quiet regard ; but if in 
truth you wisli for more — if you really want me to be your 
Avifo All, Reginald ! T could love you well ! too well !’ 

She covered her face with her hands, turning slightly 
from him, while her throat swelled with quick sobs, for her 
habitual self-control was not equal to so great a strain. A 
look of relief relaxed Reginald’s countenance as he gently 
strove to remove her hands. 

‘ Deai’est,’ he exclaimed, when he had possessed himself 
of one, ‘ trust me ! I understand what I want and Avish 
perfectly Avell ! I want your love and companionship all ray 
life. I know I shall have in you the best of Avives, the 
truest of friends. When I first met you after you came 
back from Germany, I resolved to ask you to be mine, and 
I have delayed doing so only because I feared you might 
think mo too precipitate ! Hoav give me your promise — 
your solemn promise — to be my Avife, and that soon, in 
spite of any difficulties Avhich may arise. I can never 
settle to my new life, I can never feel secure, until I have 
you by my side.’ 

lie kissed the hand he held as he spoke. 

‘You promise me, dear Laura 1’ 

‘ If indeed I am necessary to you,’ returned Laura, the 
strange delicious certainty that she Avas truly loved and 
Avarmly sought creeping through her veins like some divine 
and potent elixir. ‘I AA'ill be your true Avife — but oh! 
Reginald, the difficulties Avill bo great 1 I foresee your 
mother’s disappointment — hoAV could it be otherAvise I I 
am frightened to think of her opposition.’ 

‘ You must not be,’ he returned firmly. ‘ I have ahvays 
done my best for my mothei’, but in the choice of a Avife I 
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liave a right to please myself, and I will. "When she knoAvs 
you, my mother Avill learn to value you ; and after a decent 
time given to persuasion, I am determined to do as I choose 
in this most important act of my life.’ 

‘ Ah ! you expect a formidable resistance, I see,’ cried 
Laura, pressing the hand that held hers nervously — ‘ is it 
vise to call it forth 1’ 

‘ That question is settled,’ he returned ; ‘ I have your 
promise, and I vill hold you to it ; in fact, the sooner ve 
are married the sooner every one vill come round to Mrs. 
Piers of Pierslynn, and find her the most charming, sinrit- 
velle. artistic lady of the manor imaginable.’ 

He slid his arm round her as he spoke and drev her to 
him, vhile he laughed a happj^ boyish laugh that completed 
the measure of Laura’s content. 

Hov unspeakably sweet, how intoxicating it all was ! 
The' shadows lengthened as they conversed — and so long 
as she lived Laura never forgot the outlook on which she 
gazed ; the rich woods, the fair flowing river winding 
below the hill whereon they sat, the perfume of some 
pine-trees near them, the wealth of many-tinted leafage, 
mingling with the short sweet grass, the thin golden haze 
hanging OA'er the dim distance, while the soft ‘ coo, coo ’ of 
the wood-pigeon, that most loving of all inarticulate sounds, 
came from the recesses of the wood. Never did she hear 
it again without hearing too the echo of Reginald’s voice 
as he painted their future in gloAving hues to his happy 
listener. 

‘ But, Reginald, it must be dreadfully late ! ’ exclaimed 
Laura at last, struck by the changing light. ‘ Do see what 
o’clock it is !’ 

‘ Oh, never mind j Mrs. OreAve Avill forgive us our sins — 
but, by Jove ! it is half-past six. ' I believe we had better 
be going, and you are looking pale and done-ui?. Ah, 
Laura, I intend to take good care of you. Now, before 
Ave return to the haunts of men, gh'^e me a kiss, to seal onr 
compact — for, remember, it is a Amry serious one.’ * 

Laura silently complied. To her it Avas a solemn, sacred 
rite — a betrothal as binding as a marriage — and she grew 
pale instead of blushing Avhen her lips first met her 
cousin’s. 
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‘ Laura/ said licginald, ns they approached Leamington 
Road, ‘I think we had better tell Mr.s. Crewe at once.’ 

‘Oh no, not just yet!’ exclaimed Laura, shrinking from 
the vision evoked hy his words. ‘>She cannot keep 
silence.’ 

‘ Well, in this case she need not. I do not want to 
make a secret of our engagement, Laura. Do you ? Why 
should it not be made known at once 1 I intend going 
down to see tho Admiral to-morrow, and on m}'' return, 
darling, let u.s arrange some daj’’ early next month for the 
marriage ; shall then have time enough for a peep at 
the North of Italy before Ave settle down at Picrslyun. at 
home for the Avintcr. Eh, Laura, does it not sound oddly 
familiar, being at home together 1’ 

‘ Reginald, it seems still impo.ssible that such things can 
he ; and, remember, nothing can he settled until 3'our 
mother is brought round.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Laura! I ought to he your first consideration, 
and, you, must remember that you have solemnly jAromised 
to he my wife, irrespective of any one’s consent or appro- 
bation.’ 

‘ Well — we must he guided hy what the Admiral says.’ 

‘ '[’o a certain extent — yes,’ returned Reginald. At 
any rate, it is quite necessar}' Mrs. Crewe should he duly 
informed. Heavens, how she will hold forth 1’ 

A few minutes more brought them to tho dooi\ It Avas 
opened directly b}’ Collins, grinning more broadly than 
ever; Avhile farther back Mrs. CrcAve might he descried, 
attired in her favourite grenadine, her face AATeathed in 
smiles, nodding and Avaving her head gracefully to her 
‘young friends.’ 

‘ I really helieA'cd jmii had eloped 1 ’ she exclaimed, as 
she advanced to meet them; ‘pray, have 3'ou aiyy idea 
Avhat o’clock it is ? Never mind ! young people Avill be 
3^oung people. Come, 3’-our tea is quite read3'’ — a beautiful 
pigeon-pie and some peaches — make haste and get off 3'our 
hat, Laura.’ 

‘ Sorry I cannot stay. Mrs. CrcAve, ma3 ’- 1 speak to you 
for a moment 1’ 

While Laura ran hastily upstairs out of the Avay, 
Reginald folloAved Mrs. CreAve into the draAving-rdom, 
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and soon explained how matters stood to liis delighted 
auditor. 

j\Ieantime Laura hastil}’- locked her door, threw herself 
on her knees heside her bed, and strove to think clearly of 
the mightj'’, glorious change the last few hours had wrought 
in her destiny. 

, To be Reginald’s especial choice ! to have aRvays been 
loved b}’ him so truly that his new-found fortune was 
valueless if not shared by her ! It was incredible — incom- 
prehensible ; pra}'- God he did not deceive himself, for 
somehow, though so true and affectionate, he still seemed 
more a brother than a lover. 

But the consciousness of being loved by Reginald clothed 
her with beauty and strength and ivisdom in her own 
eyes, and gave her power and capacity, by bestowing the 
self-confidence she had hitherto needed. She would help 
him to guide his life worthily, even while she ruled herself 
by his will and knowledge. Reginald, her bright, bra^'e, 
clever kinsman, loved her, and all things had become 
jjossible. "What would the Admiral say 1 And Winnie ! 
liow delighted she would be ! and surely Reginald and 
herself, between them, would work deliverance for Winnie 
— even 

Here a shaip knock at the door, accompanied by the 
words, ‘You must let me in, my dear,’ interrupted her and 
aTinounced IMrs. Crewe. Laura hastily dried the tears of 
which she was till that moment unconscious, and turned 
the key. 

‘ Ah, my dearest Laura ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, enter- 
ing with a radiant face. ‘ Didn’t I alwaj's tell you so 1 
Confess that my experience guided me unerringl}'-. I 
congratulate you from the depths of my heart and she 
folded her in a huge embrace. ‘Nothing has given me 
greater pleasure for manj'- a year. You are a lucky girl, 
Laura! A more charming, delightful, agi'eeable, handsome 
young man never existed; and so desperately in love, 
dear; quite a romance, I declare ! We’ll have the rvedding 
•here, of course. Bj" removing the sideboard and bureau, 
and using a horseshoe table, we can accommodate thirty 
people quite well at the breakfast, and ’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Crewej jmn ai'e indeed going far ahead,’ 
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cried Laura. ‘ There is much to he done and arranged 
first.’ 

‘ My dear cliild ! delays are dangerous,’ returned i\Irs. 
Crewe significantly. ‘Don’t you oppose your cousin’s 
wish to he married immediately — it is very natural and 
quite right ; hut come down, he is just waiting to hid you 
good-ljye. Dear me, how pale you look! And I declare 
you have been ciying! Here’ — rapidly pouring out some 
water into the hasin — ‘hathe your eyes, do, dear! — I am 
sure it must he tears of joy you have slied! — and then hrush 
over your hair a little. I will go down and say you are 
coming ; God hless you, my clear child ! jmu have my 
warmest good wishes.’ And having hestowed a second 
hug on her 3'oung friend, she left the room. 

How strange yet deheiotrs was tiie feeding of .^hv hesita- 
tion which made Laura pause with her hancl on the dining- 
room door before she opened it, and met Keginald face to 
face, transformed from a relative into a fumed. 

‘iUi, Laura!’ he exclaimed, rising to meet her, ‘forgive 
me for teasing you to come down : hut I did not like to 
leave without seeing you, and I have twenty things to do 
this evening.’ 

‘I will wish you good-lwe, then, as I must speak to 
Collins,’ said Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ I intend going down to see the Admiral to-morrow,’ 
said Eeginald somewhat ahruptl}’- as she left the room; 

‘ and though it is nob much more than two hours’ journey 
the return train is a late one, and I do not think I can 
manage to see you till the da}^ after. I suppose the good 
old man will have no objection to me V 

‘I imagine you are a faAmurite with him already,’ 
returned Laura, glancing shyly but brightly up at him. 

‘ And I am sure he will he pleased to hear ’ she 

stopped. 

‘ That we are going to take each other for better for 
worse ? "Well, I think so too ; I shall also Avrite to my 
mother to-night.’ 

‘ Yes, Eeginald,’ she said, AAuth an unconscious shiver. 

‘ I dread her reply.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ he repHed, taking her hand in both his. 

‘ We have only to he steady to our oAvn intentions and to 
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each other to conquer all oiqiosition. Good-night, dearest ; 
do not fret or u'orry about anything ; u'e are going to 
be the ha2)piest cou 25 le to be found anj'ivhere. So good- 
niglit.’ 

He drew her to him, Idssecl her warmly, and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The morning after this auspicious day brought the follow- 
ing letter to Laura : 


‘]\Iy own De.vk, 

‘ I told 3’ou how worried and annoyed I have been of 
late, and yesterda}- put a climax to it all. 

‘ Tliat horrid little wretch Jack must have been telling 
uiy aunt some stories more or less false about our meeting 
Hr. Price out walking, for she asked me to come iq) to her 
loom before dinner, and made a long speech about the 
iinproprieiy of trying to attract her husband’s nephew, 
becau.'-e a marriage with me would be so veiy disadvan- 
tageous to him and displeasing to his peo2de (who are, I 
believe, small farmers in C.icrnarvonshire). Well, you 
iiKi}' fancy how I answered ;. indeed, the whole thing was 
ridiculous that I could not help laughing, which seemed 
to sinqirise her. Then she said that both l\Ir. jMorgan and 
herself were anxious to hel2) me on ; so, if I would under- 
take to be very circumspect in my conduct, I might remain 
with them as governess at £20 a ye.ar ! 2>i'OYided always 
that 1 accepted the position and kept with my 2>upils. 

‘Darling Laura, I could have jumped for joy as she 
spoK'e, because I know the dear Admiral will see the 
abominable injustice of her 2)ro2iosal — and this will deliver 
me out of their hands ! 

‘So 1 know I looked quite 2doasant as I rcjdicd that I 
must ask Admir.al Dcsbarres before I made any decision. 
" Ly .all means,” she said ; “ and you will sec how glad he 
will be to get rid of you.” J do not believe Hint ! At 
any rate, I wrote to him last night. Now. I.aura, I think 
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it would be a great help if Mrs. Crewe would put in an 
.advertisement for me in some paper for a daily engage- 
ment — C4erman, and French, and music, and all that — So 
as to have things in train when the Admiral gives his 
consent. Oh ! if you can sell 3’'our pictures, and I can 
find pupils, Ave shall get on splendidly !’ 

‘She is riglit,’ thought Laura, as she' finished reading 
this letter ; ‘ the Admiral will never consent to such a 
proposition ; but I must lA’-ait to see Kegiuald before I 
n-ply. I will send a few lines to cheer her up, and say 
1 hope to send her good noAvs to-morroAv, Ah ! AA'hat, 
Avonderful ncAvs ! ’ ' 

So Laura opened her little Avriting-case, set out pen, 
ink, and i)aper, and fortlnvith fell into a delicious reverie. 
Indeed, her Avholc day passed in this Avay : an attempt at 
her usual occupations, a lapse into rainboAV-hued dnj’’- 
dreams, a struggle to shake them off, to bo up and doing, 
and then another excursion into cloudlaud. !MeanAvhile 
]\Irs. CrcAA'e pci'A^aded the house Avith triumphant actiAUtA’, 
having instituted a searching and complete cleaning of the 
dining and drawing-rooms in anticipation of a A'isit from 
Keginald, in the character of an accepted loA'O.r, on the 
folloAviug da3^ 

A loud imperatiA^e ring of the front-door bell disturbed 
her during one of these A’isits. ‘ Who can that be 1 It is 
too earl 3 ’' for Ausitors. Hoav annoying ! — and I haA’-e not 
changed my dress! Who is it, Collins?’ as that functionaiy 
entered Avith a sumtt3’- face and a dirt3’- apron, but a look 
of some excitement. 

‘ Mr. Holden, ’m, as Avould like to speak to 3 mu if con- 
venient.’ 

‘jMr. Holden r in a scream of surprise. ‘Well, AAmn- 
ders Avill never cease 1 I trust and hoiie he is going to 
pa 3 '- me my mone 3 ’' at last.’ 

In the entrance the cliairs and tables from the di’aAA'ing- 
room Avere piled up, and in the midst of the chaos stood 
the ex-clerk of Messrs. Thurston and Trent, looking more 
complacent and self-satisfied than CA’^er. 

‘ Good-morning, Mr. Holden j this is quite an unex- 
.. pected pleasure,’ said Mrs. CreAA’-e, Avith stately civilit 3 ^ 
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‘ Happy to see you, ma’am. I suppose you liad given 
me uji as a bad job,’ he returned facetiously. 

' ‘ I had indeed ceased to anticipate a visit from 3’ou,’ she 

rejoined; ‘pray walk in. You find me rather in confusion; 
but never mind.’ And she opened the dining-room door, 
discovering that apartment advanced to the stage of having 
the furniture restored, but not jmt put in order. 

‘Well Mrs. Crewe, I must compliment jmu on 3’’our 
looks. B3’- George ! 3'ou are as blooming as the flowers in 
-Ma3’ ! The world has been going well with you, to judge 
by appearances.’ 

‘The world is as hard as ever, Mr. Holden, though, 
thaiik God, I have not suffered so much as I might have 
done through irregularities — and — but I wiU not dwell 
upon the subject.’ 

‘ Come now, don’t be down upoii a fellow ! I know 
you have just' cause of complaint. I know I have not 
behaved well, but the fact is I got into a mess, and now I 
have got out of it; so my business here is to make all 
sqiiare, and pa3' up like a gentleman. I think 3'ou have a 
bit of paper of mine V 

‘ Yes, Mr. Holden',’ emphaticall3% ‘ I had $0 much faith in 
3’ou that Ihave not yet thrown it into the waste-paper basket.’ 

Mrs. Crewe rose, and, going to the table, extricated the 
little writing-desk with the broken hinge from under some 
cushions, a card-plate, and the freshly shaken and folded 
table-cover. ‘ Here,’ she continued, ‘is 3-our I.O.U. — fifteen 
pounds ten shillings and sevenpence.’ 

‘ Fifteen ten, is it 1 I thought it was only fifteen ?’ 

‘Look for yourself, sir,’ returned Mrs. Crewe, with 
dignit3^ 

‘ Oh, never mind ! it’s all right, and that’s all right,’ 
slapping down a ten-pound note, five sovereigns, and the 
rest in silver, rather noisily on the corner of the table. 

‘ There’s fifteen eleven ; trouble 3mu for fippence. Now, 
ma’am, we are quits, ain’t we ?’ 

‘We are, Mr. Holden,’ she returned. ‘Arid I always 
did think you intended to pay me one day ; I think 3mur 
heart was right, but difficultie.s, and circumstances over 
which 3mu probably had no control, prevented that punc- 
tualit3" more congenial to your better nature.’ 

8 
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‘You have just hit it, Mrs, Crewe,’ replied Holden. 
‘Now tell me how you have been getting on, and what 
you have been doing;’ and, with his usual ease, Holden 
settled himself down for a gossip, his bold beady black eyes 
twinkling with an expression of curiosity and exultation. 

‘ First let me offer you a glass of wine,’ said ]\Irs. 
Crewe, her hospitable instincts strongly roused by the 
agreeable nature of the visit. ‘ It is quite a journe}' from 
tlie City out here ;’ and, making a place on the crowded 
table, she produced a bottle of sheny and a seed-cake of 
her own composition. ‘And so you have left Thurston 
and Trent, I liearT 

‘ Who told you ? Young Piers ? I thought so ! Yes, 
I have cut the shop. It was so deuced slow, nothing to 
be done there ; and such a set of psalm-singing cads, I 
couldn’t put up with them any longer. I have come into 
a little money, and I am going to join a cousin of mine 
out in Australia. - He is a horse-dealer on a large scale, 
and it is a sort of trade that will suit me a deuced deal 
better than quill-driving.’ 

‘No doubt,’ retuined Mrs. Crewe, with some emphasis; 

‘ and so you have come into some money 1 I am truly 
glad to hear it. Pray, vras it by bequest or inheritance 1 
— j’ou will excuse my asking, but I am really interested.’ 

‘ Much obliged to you. No, I have not lost any relation 
lately. Oh ! it is only a trifle that’s come to me through 
raj’’ mother.’ 

‘Now, do take care of it, IMr. Holden! Invest it 
prudently, and don’t squander it on folly.’ 

‘Thanks for your good opinion,’ said Holden, with a 
slightly insolent laugh. ‘ And now tell me about Denzil 1 
Where is he cruising about*?’ 

‘My son, Mr. Denzil Crewe, is, I hope, on his way 
home. He has been last at Algoa Bay.’ 

‘ That’s all ria’lit. And is old what’s-his-name upstairs 
stmr 

‘If jmu mean Mr. Jenkins,’ with some stateliness, ‘he 
still occupies my first floor, and is a pattern of punctuality 
in every respect ! But you don’t seem to know that 
. Admiral Desbarres has placed his ward Miss Piei’s under 
■■my care, and also Miss Fielden, her cousin, who is just 
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now on a visit to her aunt. You know, of course, who 
Admiral Desharres is 1 ’ 

‘ I should think I did,’ said Holden, rather irreverently. 
‘So the ward is with you? It’s rather a good thing, I 
suppose V 

‘Most agreeable and satisfactor}'.’ 

‘ Then I suppose you see old office-mate, Reginald 
Piers, sometimes ? He is somehow related to the Admiral’s 
ward, isn’t he?’ 

‘Yery closely connected,’ said Mrs. Crewe, with a 
superior smile. 

‘Ah, indeed !’ returned Holden. ‘ "Well, he is a deuced 
stuck-up fellow — always was — even when he hadn’t a rap 
in his pocket; and now there’s no holding him. I am 
told Trent counts on him for a son-in-law,’ looking keenly 
at her. ‘His daughter is about nineteen, and swell enough, 
I believe, even for Piers of Piersljmn.’ 

‘There is not a word of truth in the report. Don’t 
you believe it, hlr. Holden,’ said Mrs. Crewe loftily. 

‘ Oh ! that’s all very fine. But you don’t mean to say 
Piers makes a confidante of poti?’ asked Holden, with a 
sneer. 

‘He might do worse,’ returned kirs. Crewe, driven to 
the end of her endurance. ‘But I am not going to talk 
of his affairs to you, even to show you you are wrong.’ 

‘I understand,’ cried Holden, with an insulting laugh. 

‘ It’s a sort of secret not difficult to keep — a mare’s nest, 
in short.’ ' 

‘ I must say, Mr. Holden, you are neither well-bred nor 
polite,’ said Mrs. Crewe, irritated beyond her prudence. 
‘So, as there is really no necessity for secrecy, I do not 
mind telling you that Mr. Piers is engaged to my charming 
young friend Miss Laura Piers, and the wedding is to take 
place /ie7'e in about six weeks — there now !’ 

, Holden gave a long loud whistle, while an indefinable 
change passed over his countenance. 

‘Oh! that’s it, is it?’ he said. ‘Well, Mrs. Crewe, 
you have the pull of me, I admit ! But it seems sharp 
woi’k However, I suppose it’s a case of boy-and-girl 
attachment — extra constancy, devotion, and disinterested- 
ness. I presume the young lady is a beauty ? I say, 
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Mrs. Crewe, could you manage to let a fellow have a jieep 
at the young lady? Fd give a good deal to see her !’ 

‘ I do not think I can ask her to come down. She is 
writing letters — business letters of importance — in her 
own room, and ought not to he disturbed. She ’ 

What l\Irs. Crewe was about to add was never known, 
for at that moment the door opened to admit the young 
lady in question, in her walking-dress and Avith a letter in 
her hand. 

Laura, having Avritten a .short reply to "Winnie, and 
knowing that Collins AA'as in the tliroes of an extensive 
cleaning, put on her hat to go to the post herself. Ab- 
sorbed in lier OAA-n thoughts, slm forgot IMrs. Crewe’s 
Ausitor, or Axaguel}’’ supposed he must liaAm left, so came 
into the dining-room to ask i\lrs. Crewe if she had anr* 
commission to be executed. 

Laura stood still and Holden stood up, while !Mrs. 
CrcAA'e, rather annoyed at the unexpected meeting, pro- 
nounced a hasty introduction. 

‘ I'm sure, J\Iiss Piers, I consider mvself A^rv fortunate 
to have tlie honour of making 3'our acquaintance,’ said 
Holden, Avith elaborate politeness. ‘I have often heard 
your cousin. I\Ir. Koginald Piers, talk of you ; Ave Avere 
great allies, you know, at Thurston and Trent’s, so I 
don’t feel as if you Avere a stranger.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ returned Laura, looking straight at him 
Avith some surprise. 

' Yes,’ continued Holden, ‘ he Avas apA'ays a steadier 
fellow than myself j still, Ave AA’-ere prett}’’ AA’ell out at 
elbows AAdien luck turned up for us both — an odd sort of 
coincidence.’ 

‘Very odd !’ returned Laura, seeing that he jiaused for 
a reply. 

‘Fine place Pierslynn,’ resumed Holden. ‘HaAm you 
been there ?’ 

‘Hever,’ said Laura. 

‘HaAm you?’ asked Mrs. CreAA’e aggressively. 

‘ Yes,’ said Holden ; ‘ I was doAvn in that part of the 
Avorld last week, taking a look at my OAvn native place, 
Avhicli is a couple of hours farther on, OAmr the Welsh 
border, and I stopped to say “Hoav d’jm dol” to my old 
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pal. It’s a deuced fine place, and a nice old house — 
regular English — not. grand, but comfortable, and well- 
Icejjt and fit for a gentleman. I don’t think Piers was 
l^articularly glad to see me,’ with a hansh laugh. ‘ But J 
say, ]\Iadame Piers won’t like to make way when Master 
Keggie gives Pierslynn a mistress ? Don’t you think so, 
ma'am V to Mrs. Crewe. 

‘No doubt she will rejoice to see her son happy,’ said 
that lady, feeling verj' uncomfortable. 

‘And happy he will be if there’s truth in the report 
I hear and the appearances I see,’ returned Holden, with 
terrible significance. 

Laura looked at him much puzzled, the colour rising in 
her cheek. 

‘ You’ll excuse me,’ he said in answer to the look, with 
his head a little to one side, and a curious, half-mocking, 
half -inquisitive expression in his face. ‘But I hope Mrs. 
Piers is not your aunt, or I would not have spoken so free.’ 

‘ No ; she is not my aunt,’ said Laura softly, still puzzled. 

‘No? Then may I ask the degree of i’elation.ship?’ 
said Holden. 

‘ I cannot say — I never knew,’ returned Laura. ‘ Our 
relationship is distant, I imagine. It was the accident of 
early association that made us friends.’ 

‘And something more,’ said Holden, rising to take 
leave with a coarse laugh. ‘ Well, good-bye, Mrs. Crewe : 
we are quits now, and we are not likely to meet again ; 
but I can tell you, I never was so comfortable as in your 
house, and I consider no, end of a trump, if you’ll 
forgive the expression. Good-bye, Miss Piers, and permit 
me to offer my sincere congratulations on your approaching 
union with Mr. Piers of Pierslynn. Pray tell that gentle- 
man I had the honour of being presented to you, and I 
think he is the luckiest dog going ! My best wishes for 
your long life and happiness.’ 

So saying, he picked up his hat, made an abrupt Imw, 
and left the room. Then Laura exclaimed reproachfully ; 

‘ Oh, Mrs. Crewe ! how miM you tell everything to 
that dreadful, vulgar, common man ! ’ 

‘ My dear child ! I never was so vexed with myself ! 
but he dragged it out of me. You know the almost dia- 
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bolical skill of those legal people, and I defy any one to 
have resisted his cross-examination,’ 

‘ I don’t like to sa}’' much about it, Mrs. Cre^ve, hut I 
am avfully vexed that you .should have spoken of Reginald 
and myself to such a man.’ 

‘ Do, dear, forgiA-e me 1 though I am quite sure in a 
few daj'S your apiiroaching marriage "will be openly an- 
nounced, and then it is no matter who knoAvs. You haA’e 
brought me luck — Here ! look at these crisp notes, and 
the gold, such nice, ncAV-looking gold 1 That dreadful 
loAV-bred creature has paid me after all, and now I AA-ill 
put on my bonnet and go out AA'ith you. There’s a pretty 
square of carpet at Johnson’s in the EdgeAvare Road, that 
I have been dying to buy for this month past for your 
room ! We Avill fetch it home in a cab, and I wiU lay it 
doAvn to-nie;ht.’ 


CHAPTER XTir. 

Laura’s displeasure Avas quickly dispelled by the sunsliine 
of Reginald’s presence, AA'hen he arrh’ed early the day after 
his Ausit to the Admiral, bn'ght, debonair, and complaisant, 
as became a successful Avoocr. 

Laura had so far caught tlie prevailing epidemic that 
she rose at an unusually early hour, and decked her little 
painting-room with floAvers, arranging it Avith a degree of 
pleasant picturesque confusion suitable to an artistic abode. 
No longer dared she turn a glance of stoic disregard on 
such small vanities as lace frills and cambric tuckers ; on 
the contraiy, she Avas careful to put the softest and snowiest 
tulle round her neck and Avrists, and found herself gazing 
Avith almost painful anxiety in the glass to see if any 
amount of brushing could convey to her dull hair the satiny 
sheen which was the characteristic of Winnie’s. She de- 
sisted Avith a slight sigh, resolving to leaA’^e ^ herself alone. 

‘ He loA’^es me for something better than my looks,’ she 
thought, ‘ or he Avould never have sought me.’ 

It was a moment of almost painfully nervous pleasure 
till the first greeting Avas over. 
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‘ Wellj Laura/ Reginald began, after they had settled 
themselves in the drawing-room for a good talk, ‘ my inter- 
view with the Admiral was very satisfactory on the whole. 
He is coming up to town to-morrow to talk with you, dear. 
It is evidently a tremendous affair with him ! '\^Tiereas to 
you and me, who have kno-wn each other for the first half 
of our lives, it seems quite natural to spend the rest of it 
together. Eh, Laura 1’ 

‘ISo, Reggie — not yet; to me at least it seems very 
strange. And the Admiral is coming ! Don’t think fne 
foolish and weak — hut I quite dread the idea of talking to 
him. What an awful array of responsibilities he will set 
before me !' 

Reginald laughed. 

‘ Let him talk, Laura — why should you mind 1 I am 
the principal personage, and you don’t think I am going to 
he a hard taskmaster ?’ 

‘What did he say about your mother, Reginald?’ 

‘ About m}’’ mother? Oh ! nothing particular.’ 

‘ Of course you spoke of her. Does he think it will be 
verj" difficult to get her consent?’ 

‘ Oh no. He thinks it is quite right and natural that 
we should marry. He was good enough, too, to express 
high approbation of my unworthy self.’ 

‘I knew he always liked you, Reggie. Have you 
written to your mother?’ 

‘ I have. She is frightfully slow about answering letters, 
so I shan’t expect a reply much before the day after 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ Surely she ndll reply quickly to such a letter as yours!’ 
cried Laura, surprised. 

‘We will see,’ returned Reginald evasively. ‘By the 
way, I did not forget about your cousin Winnie. The 
Admiral had had a letter from her, and was rather in- 
dignant with her aunt. He is going to send for her forth- 
with, so she will be a nice little bridesmaid for you.’ 

‘And he is really going to send for her? Oh, that is 
too delightful 1 What have I done to deserve all this 
happiness?’ and the quick tears of joy sprang to her eyes. 

‘ Dear Laura 1 ’ cried Reginald, looking keenly at her. 
‘You are happy, then, to be my wife ?’ 
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It was a day long to he reniemhered — everything was 
coiilcur do rose. Tlie afternoon was spent strolling through 
the galleries of vSouth Kensington, and art never seemed 
so charming before to Laura. But evening drew in, and ^ 
Reginald was obliged to leave earl}’-, as he had an appoint- 
ment at eight which he had postponed to give the day to 
Laura. 

‘ Oh, Reggie,’ she e.vclaimcd as he was going, ‘ I forgot 
to tell you that an acquaintance of j'ours was here yester- 
day — a Mr. Holden.’ 

‘Whol’ asked Reginald. ‘ Holden 1 What brought 
him here?’ 

‘ He came to pa}'' j\'rrs. Crewe some money.’ 

‘She should not parade 3'ou for all the raff of clerks 
that have lodged in her house !’ 

‘ She did not ; I came in accidentally.’ 

‘Well, I don’t want you to know such fellows. Tde 
was the plague of my life at Trent's office. He does not 
know his place.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Crewe says he is going to Australia.’ 

‘He is right to e.xport himself before it is done for 
him.’ Reginald spoke hastil}'- — harshly; then, with a 
sudden change of tone, he bade Laura an affectionate 
good-night. 

But, despite her sense of happiness, her faith in Regi- 
nald’s loyalty and love, the morrow which succeeded this 
blissful day was one of trial to Laura. There is real suffer- 
ing in the ‘ fearful looking for of judgment ’ fx’om one who, 
however loved and respected, is actuated by motives and 
ideas, somewhat beyond one’s ken. 

Laura’s heart sank within her as she found herself face 
to face with the Admiral. He rvas standing beside a small 
cabinet looking at a photograph of Winnie, and turned to 
moot her with a kind, grave smile. 

‘ My dear Laura ’ — taking her hand — ‘ I have been de- 
tained, and fear I have caused you some uneasiness.’ 

‘ I have been very, very anxious to see you,’ said Laura, 
in a low, unsteady voice. 

‘ Naturally,’ said the Admiral, and he led her to a chair, 
drawing one beside it for himself. ‘ It is a very solemn 
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matter I liave come to discuss with you, my dear ward,’ he 
began; ‘but you have my sincere sympathy, my entire 
approval. It is a sacred and mysterious relationship that 
you and your cousin propose to enter into. I hope, I 
believe, you would not enter h'ghtl}^ upon it. A wife’s re- 
sponsibility is great. God has given a mighty and a glorious 
task into the hands of the woman, even to be as the hidden 
leaven — working unseen till the whole existence she shares 
is leavened.’ The Admu’al paused with the usual wistful 
look in his soft, grave, dark eyes. ‘ The iliusband has his 
part,’ he resumed ; ‘ and though just now Reginald is in 
the flush of youth, prosperity, and first affection, there is 
that in him which will develop into the true Christian 
mhn — strong and faithful. His constancy to the love he 
so earl}' conceived for yourself is in my opinion an evidence 
of his high character.’ 

‘ I am myself amazed at it,’ said Laura softly. 

‘ Ray, I am not,’ replied the Admiral, with a kind smile; 
‘I admire and approve his choice. I believe my ward will 
make a true good wife. But Reginald tells me that he has 
2Dersuaded you to an almost immediate marriage. I do 
not think this desirable or possible.’ 

‘He spoke to me of it,’ said Laura, blushing vividly. 
‘ But I neither agreed nor refused — I could say nothing till 
I had seen you ! ’ 

‘ Quite right — quite right,’ returned her guardian, with 
an air of entire ai^proval. ‘It is natural that the young 
man should be anxious to make you his wife — especially 
as you are an orphan and without a real home ; but there 
is an obstacle. I find it rather an ungracious task to 
explain.’ 

‘ I can save you,’ interrupted Laura, her colour receding 
even quicker than it came, ‘ His mother, Mrs. Piers, refuses 
her consent.’ 

‘ She does,’ said the Admiral. ‘ Why, how did you 
know V 

‘ Because it is only natural that she should,’ returned 
Laura sadly. ‘ I have little to recommend me as a daugh- 
ter-in-law to a proud woman. This is a terrible, almost 
insurmountable obstacle.’ She stopped short, her heart 
beating painfully. 
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‘ Serious — but not insurmountable/ said the Admiral 
soothingly. ‘Mrs. Piers, like most loving niotliers, esti- 
mates her son too highly, but in this love is our best ally ; 
she cannot long refuse her consent to what is important — 
najf, essential — to her son’s happiness.’ 

‘Alas!’ replied Laura, ‘I fear it will be difficult to 
remove her objections.’ 

‘ I scarcely understand, them,’ said the Admiral thought- 
fully. ‘ You are a well-educated gentlewoman of his own 
blood, not too nearly related, well known to him in every 
particular of 3mur life, in every respect an unusually prudent 
choice. I only fear it is a somewhat vain ambition which 
actuates her ; but, m}'’ dear Laura, I propose to visit her 
mys(df, and hope to bring her to reason and common sense.’ 

‘ What, jmu undertake this journey for mj-- sake 1 for 
lu}’- interest r cried Laura. ‘You are indeed a father to 
me ! But dear, dear Admiral Desbarres, sj^are me the 
humiliation of being forced on Reginald’s mother I at least, 
leave the attempt to him. He can do more to reconcile 
her than auj^ one else. I would not for worlds cause any 
dissension between them, or enter a famil}’- averse to receive 
me.’ 

‘ That sounds finer than it really is,’ said the Admiral 
gravel}'’. ‘ You have promised to be Reginald’s wife — your 
first duty is to think of his happiness, not your own pride ; 
and though you are both bound by eveiy means to seek 
his mother’s assent to your union, if she is obstinate in her 
objection, I — I scarce IcnoAv what to advise. The duty and 
obedience due to a mother is almost limitless,’ he continued 
in a slow, hesitating manner. ‘Yet the obligation on her 
to promote her son’s welfare is equally imperative. I feel 
it right that I should see Mrs. Piers. I have resolved 
upon this visit j I shall then go on to Liverpool and bring 
Winnie back with me.’ 

‘Bring Winnie back I’ cried Laura, her face brightening. 

‘ Oh ! dearest guardian, how gi'ateful I am to you 1 It will 
be so delightful to have dear Winnie back again ! ’ 

The Admiral smiled. 

‘ She has been unjustly treated, poor child, and it is my 
intention from henceforth to take charge of her fortunes. 
I think I have mentioned that I am, or shall be, a richer 
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man than I was, so that neither of you dear children need 
hesitate to accept the help I have pleasure in giving. It 
is business connected with my money matters that prevents 
my going to Pierslynn to-morrow, as my 3"oung friend Regi- 
nald requested me. Tell me, what arrangements can Mrs. 
Crewe make to receive Winnie V 

MTiile Laura listened and replied to her guardian a 
quick firm foot sprang up the front doorsteps, and a loud 
decisive ring made her heart leap for joy. 

The next moment Reginald entered with head erect, a 
smile on his lips, and an indescribable look of triumphant 
satisfaction in his eyes. He walked straight up to Laura, 
and, taking the hand she held out, Idssed her cheek vuth 
an air of proprietorship that drew a kindly smile from the 
Admiral. 

‘ Well, Laura,’ he said, still holding her hand v bile he 
bowed to her guardian, ' has the Admiral told jmu of my 
mother’s letter 1 But I see he has. Come, my darling, you 
must not let that worry you. My poor mother has the 
sort of estimate of my value usually formed by widows of 
their only sons ; with or without her consent, we will be 
man and wife before six months are over. What do you 
say, Admiral V 

‘ That in all probability you will be man and wife with 
your mother’s consent. I want to make some arrangement 
with Mrs. Crewe about Winnie,’ continued the Admiral. 
‘ Will jmu ask if she would kindly receive me, Laura V 

Laura rose to seek her, and Reginald, who for all his 
bright looks seemed restless and ill at ease, followed his 
fiande as she left the room. 

‘ You will find me in the studio,’ he said. ‘I have not 
inspected your work since I came back. And the Admiral 
will like a Ute-h-Ute with Mrs. Crewe.’ 

Wliether Mrs. Piers gave her consent or not, she could 
not deprive Laura of the delight of being watched and waited 
for by her hero, her king, her r^ve de quinze ans I \ 

So while Mrs. Crewe went to discuss finance with the 
general benefactor, Laura descended to the painting-room, 
where Reginald began to exclaim against his mother’s un- 
reasonableness, not harshly, and partly in jest, but wind- 
ing up by a strong appeal to Laura’s love and faith not 
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to allow any one’s opinions to separate them : urging her 
with vehemence that half frightened her, while she could 
not quite keep possession of her cool reason before the 
unexpected force and fire of his arguments and entreaties. 
Me knew his mother, he said ; no amount of persuasion 
would avail ; nothing hut decided action v'ould produce 
any effect ; once they were married, Mrs. Piers would come 
round. Would Laura have the courage to be his, in spite 
of all opposition ? Mrs. Crewe would certainl}' befriend 
them. Once the marriage ceremony had been performed 
no one would attempt to take Laura from him, though she 
ivas still under age. 

‘Keginald, lieginald!’ cried Laura, startled into her 
senses by tlie wild plan he was suggesting, and' withdraw- 
ing the hand he had held tightlj’’ in both of his, ‘ what are 
you thinking of? You cannot wish to many in the face 
of every one’s disapijrobation, to make a runaway marriage, 
before trying what reason and persttnsion will do ! It is 
not like you to be so — foolish.’ 

A cloud gathered on Reginald’s brow. ‘I thought you 
had warmer sympathy with me,’ he said gloomil}'. 

Before Laura could utter the earnest protest which rose 
to her lips, i\Irs. Crewe was hoard calling, ‘ Laura, my dear 
Laura!’ and then, presenting her-self — ‘The Admiral wants 
to see 3*011 both before he goes.’ 

‘ Think of what I have said,’ whispered Reginald as 
the}’’ followed Mrs. Crewe, ‘ and do not let an overstrained 
idea of propriet}’’ make 3'ou indifferent to m}’’ happines.s.’ 

The Admiral took leave with his usual kindl}’’ 3'’et formal 
politeness. Mrs. Crewe, with impressive observance, ac- 
companied him and Reginald to the door, from which she 
observed a somewhat dilapidated foui'-wheeler approaching. 

‘ Who in the world can it be V said Mrs. Crewe. 

‘Please, ’m, I\Ir. Piers has forgotten his gloves,’ cried 
Collins eagerl}'. 

‘Run, then, my girl,’ Mrs. Crewe said, turning and 
standing back to let her pass, so that she missed seeing a 
gentleman get out of the- cab — a man of middle, height, 
but exceedingly broad-shouldered and square, with loose- 
looking dark clothes and a cloth cap. There was a short 
stoppage -udiile the departing guest received -his gloves; 
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tlifii tlic hansom drove off, and the nev^comer, shouldering 
a lai’ge portmanteau, entered the garden. 

j\Irs. Cre^re gave a sudden jo}^!!! shriek. 

‘ It is Denzil !’ she cried. ‘Denzil himself !’ 

She flew down the steps and endeavoured to embrace 
him, portmanteau and all. 

‘ hly dear, dear boy ! my blessed son ! Here, Collins, 
take tliis great horrid portmanteau. Come in, my dearest 
son. You must be so tired and hungry. Do give that 
thing to Collins.’ 

‘jSTo, mother, it is too hea^y for the girl ; I will put it 
dovm indoors. YHiy, you are looking uncommonly umll, 
mother ! — ever so much better than when I left 3 mu.’ 

He quickly ascended the steps, and Laura, not liking 
to intrude on the joyful meeting of mother and son, ran 
awaj* to her ovui room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The light of a glomng July day was changing to even- 
ing’s hue when Mrs. Crowe tapped at Laura’s door ; she 
entered with radiant looks and eyes still moist Avith tears 
of joy. 

‘ You must not think I have forgotten you,’ she said ; 
‘ but lUA' dear boy and I have had so much to talk os'er. 
And. God be thanked ! I had so much good news to tell, 
the minutc!. and indeed the hours, have floAvn bj’. All, 
Laura ! we have seen such rough times together, that we 
have each groAvn to feel cA'cry throb of the other’s heart.’ 

‘ I .im sure it is quite natural jmu .should forget eveiy- 
thing except each otlier,’ said Laura kindljA ‘Is not his 
return a great surprise ? ' 

‘It i=. And now he has come to make some little staj*. 
for the firm will not send him out again except in com- 
mand ; and one of tlicir captains, who is e.xpected home 
from Calcutta. 1= going to resign, so Denzil is to wait for 
hi-, sliip. Come doivn, dear: ten is quite readj'. and Denzil 
i« prepared to meet hi^: mother’s dear friend in a'ou.’ 

In the dining-room Av.as the man of whom Laura had 
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caught a glimpse -when he descended from the cah that 
afternoon : a strong, sailor-like figure, with large dark eyes 
and a quantity of black curly hair ; a very brown, stead}^, 
e^"en stern face, with a square jaw, broad brow, and a 
mouth concealed by thick moustaches. He was looking' 
towards the door as Laura entered, and holding Tojipy on 
his shoulder after his mother’s fashion. 

‘Tliis is my dear young friend, Laura Piers,’ said j\Irs. 
Crewe, laying her hand on Laura’s arm, ‘ and, Laura, let 
me present m}’' dearest sou to 5'ou.’ 

Denzil Crewe made a Ioav bow and put do^ni Toppy, 
while a frank kindlj' smile lit up his bronzed countenance, 
and showed a set of strong white teeth. 

‘ I am veiy happy to know you,’ he said in a deep but 
not unpleasant voice, ‘ and thank you heartily for the com- 
fort and companionship 3^11 have aflbrded m3' mother.’ 

He came fonvard as he spoke, and with simple cor- 
diality and a slight but not undignified hesitation held 
out his hand. Laura readil3'' placed hers in it, expressing 
her heart3’' sympath3’' in the pleasure his return gave to his 
mother. 

And then a veiy happ3’’ part3* sat down to their even- 
ing meal. In Herbert’s eyes Denzil Crewe' was an object 
of intense interest ; and, as tlie new guest bestowed more 
attention on him than aiy’- one else, he graduall3' warmed 
up to the pitch of putting a series of questions, nautical, 
geographical, and commercial, all of which Denzil Crewe 
answered, clearl3’-, kindly, shortl3’', without the slightest 
reference to himself, even resisting his mother’s efforts to 
draw him into personal narrative. 

Tea over, Denzil proposed to take a turn in the gar- 
den and have a smoke, inviting the delighted Herbert to 
accompany him. 

‘ I am afraid I have taken your smoking-room, Mr. 
Crewe,’ said Laura. ‘ Your mother has kindl3'’ given me 
the breakfast parlour to paint in. I imagine 3'ou must 
have had it before.’ 

‘Not at all : I never smoke in the house. Indeed, I 
am not often indoors ; do not trouble about that.’ 

‘ I am sure, Denzil, 3mu will be charmed with Miss 
Piers’s painting. He has quite a taste that Avay himself. 
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Laura. Have you brought home any sketches this time, 
dear ? ’ 

‘ Very fev — mere scratches ; hut I shall like to see 
your pictures, Miss Piers. I have never known any lady 
artist — scarce any artists, male or female. “ A life on the 
ocean wave ” is not favourable for cultivating the fine arts. 
Come along ’ — to Herbert — ‘ let us have a stroll in the 
garden and Herbert gladly followed him. 

‘ Well, dear,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, directly the door was 
shut, ‘ what do you think of him 1 Ah, if you only l^new 
his goodness and patience and self-denial in the old times ! 
but he will have liis reward. You cannot think how well 
he stands with the firm ; they have the highest opinion of 
him \ and, between you and me, from what he tells me, I 
think there is every probabilitj'^ that the}'' will take him 
into partnership, and then I consider that his fortune will 
be made, and he need not go to sea again. Oh, how I pray 
for that day ! Is he like what you expected 1 ’ 

‘ Hot exactly j people never are,’ returned Laura, with 
hearty sympathy. ‘ But I think he is better-looldng than 
his portrait, and seems very nice and sensible.’ 

‘ Sensible ! My dear, he is immensclg clever ! Tliere is 
nothing he does not know and understand ; the worst is, 
he makes so little of himself. Do not mind what he says 
about his sketches — he draws beautifully, Laura, hcaiitifully. 
Oh, Collins ! Come, my girl ! Come, come, come ! Here, 
take away the tray and then make haste and put your 
master’s room right. He always likes to go to bed early. 
He must have his breakfast at half-past seven to-morrow, 
and, indeed, eveiy day ; he has to go do-^ra to the docks 
and to the office, so be sure you have plenty of boiling 
water at seven or a quarter to ; and, Collins, pray don’t 
forget to set the alarm at five, Collins ; and, stop, m I 
girl, don’t you think you might put a nail a little lo’And 
down and hang the clock just near your ear ? It Ah ! 
hard to wake you, Collins. There ! Go, go, go.’ .-hanlcful 

ollins, are 

Meantime events ran on their course. Begting seems!’ 
according to his promise, and took Laura for pleased and 
light ful drive to Harrow. He was quieter ansrself amongst 
agreeable than on the day of the Admiral’.sir with effusion ; 
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evidently displeased to hear of Denzil Crewe’s arrival, 
although he congratulated Mrs. Crewe on her son’s return. 

‘ What sort of a fellow is this sailor 1 Is ho a gentle- 
man 1 ’ he asked, with a frown. ‘ I never dreamt he would^ 
come home.’ 

‘ Yes, he is certaiiil}' a gentleman,’ returned Laura 
thoughtfully ; ‘ not in a conventional way, ' hut there is 
something I like veiy much — something one can trust — in 
his simplicity and quiet.’ 

‘That’s a high eulogium, Laura,’ cried Eeginald, partly 
amused, partly offended. ‘ I begin to feel that this mariner 
of England is dangerous. I must keep a sharp lookout.’ 

‘ Eeginald !’ she exclaimed, a ring of reproachful suiprise 
in her sweet tones, ‘ I will not let you talk nonsense, even 
in jest. Imagine your being jealous of any one / ’ 

‘ Laura,’ said he, turning to loolc long and earnestly into 
her eyes, ‘ I believe you are faithful and true, if ever woman 
was, but I wish tlie future were nearer. Do you know, 
that dear old boy the Admiral was not to be put off seeing 
my motlier ! He sticks to his own ideas with marvellous 
tenacity — nails every colour he adopts to the mast, in short.’ 

‘ I am very vexed he is so determined on seeing ilrs. 
Piers,’ said Laui'a, her eyes filling with tears ; ‘ it is humi- 
liating to me.’ 

‘ISo, do not think so,’ returned Eeginald soothingly. 

‘ I have been thinking and lioping he maj'" produce some 
effect on my mother. At an}’' rate, he will have done what 
is possible by fair means. If that fails, I don’t think even 
tlie Admiral will be against our taking the law into our 
own hands. And I have .your promise (have I not, dearest?) 
— ^j^our promise to be mine, with or without the maternal 
(Jansen t, when we have exhausted all means of persuasion?' 
^,icct Eeginald ! ’ cried Laura, quivering with the effort 
‘ pny the voice and Avords so dear to her, ‘ we must Avait 
CreAve'b and see AA’hat time Avill bring forth.’ 
the brealff®f<^^®^’ promised,’ said Eeginald, and at 

haA’^e had conversation, draAving his fiancee into 

‘Not at future that lay befere them, 

am not often iuishing touch to her satisfaction b.y proposing 
‘ I am sure^d offer a home to , Winnie at Piersljmn. 
Piei-s’s painting. ' 61 ’ so thoughtful and generous a lover? 
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The daj" but one after thi.s conversation the Admiral 
vas expected to arrive ivith AVinnie. 

A few hast}" enraptured lines from the latter had told 
Laura to expect them about six. The day seemed un- 
accountably long. Reginald was particular!}' engage<l, 
could not by any possibility come out to see Laura, though 
next day he hoped to make Miss Fielden’s acquaintance. 
Mrs. Crewe had been exceedingly busy arranging a chamber 
for AATnnie ; then that unreasonable old Jenkins had taken 
offence, partly on account of the copper kettle ha^nng been 
denied to him, and partly because he liad received notice 
to quit. 

‘Though, believe me,’ said Mrs. Crewe, when detailing 
the pai'ticulai's of their last intennew, ‘ I expressed myself 
in the most ladylike manner, witli the greatest considera- 
tion. He is determined to be off on AA’ednesday next. I 
am not sorry he is going. I want all my rooms now that 
Denzil is here and dear Miss Fielden coming.’ 

Laura’s heart throbbed painfully fast with joy and ex- 
pectation when, a few minutes after the ap|)ointed time, 
a cab sto^iped at the door, and the next moment AA^innie 
■was in her arms. 

AThat a wonderful delight it is to hear again, after long 
absence, the voice for which one has longed, to look into 
the dear familiar face, and read again sympathy and affec- 
tion in well-loiown e}'es ; to recognise the little gestures, 
the peculiar turns of expression, so associated with happy 
days of perfect unrestricted intercourse ! and two months 
Avas a long separation for the cousins Avho had never before 
been parted even for a day. 

Laura Avas too deeply moved eA'en to speak ; but AVinnie 
rushed into rapid words. 

‘ Oh, dear, dear Laura ! I can hardly believe that I 
am safe Avith you again !' It has been so dreadful ! And 
hoAv Avell you are looking, dearest ! quite charming. Ah ! 
Mrs. Crewe, I am so pleased to come back — so thankful 
you can take me in ! And hoAv is Toppy ? Collins, are 
you quite Avell? How nice and homelike eA'erything seems! ’ 

And eA'eryone crowded round her, feeling pleased and 
elated by her uncontrolled joy at finding herself amongst 
them once more. Mrs. CreAve embraced her Avith effusion ; 

9 
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Collius cui’tsej^cd witli a gi'ateful, well-pleased grin ; Toppy 
purred loudly, and Herberfe greeted her with a hearty kiss. 

‘Let nie look at you quietly,’ said Laura, when they 
^vere safe in the privacy of Winnie’s chamber. ‘ You are 
not looking like yourself, dearest ; what ails you 1 ’ 

In truth, she looked pale and thin. Her deep-blue 
eyes were bright with the joy of their meeting, but a dai'k 
shade beneath them suggested suffering of some land. 

‘ Yes, I am sure I look old and worn,’ returned Winnie, 
glancing at the glass ; ‘ but I shall soon be myself again 
now I am with j'ou. Oh ! I have been quite miserable. 
Do you know, I don’t think my aunt meant to make me 
unhappy, and rannj^ and Jack onl}' followed their natural 
instinct to trample on or try to trample on, what they 
thought weaker than themselves. It was Mr. Morgan who 
hated me, as something he could not conquer ; perhaps he 
was unconscious of it himself. But oh ! that is all past and 
gone now ; and jmu, you dear old thing, are really going 
to be married to lieggie Piers ! I do not know how it is 
(I am sure he is in the greatest luck to get such a dear 
good wife !), but somehoAv I never thought you Avould 
many ! ’ 

‘Nor did I either,’ said Laura, laughing. ‘I hardly 
believe it noAv.’ 

‘ But I do,’ cried Winnie ; ‘ I quite believe it noAA’, you 
are looking so bright and Avell and — ^no, not pretty — ^better 
than pretty — as if a soft, bright flame had sparkled up from 
your heart. And AALen is it to be 1 ’ 

‘ Not yet a Avhile,’ said Laura, Avith a sigh. ‘I aauII tell 
you all after dinner ; but pr-ay make haste.’ 

‘ Then praj'- take out mj’- black ' dinner dress — do you 
remember Mrs. OrcAve’s anxiety to get it for me ? — I liaAm 
only Avorn it tAvice.’ 

‘ Winnie, did the Admiral mention haAdng seen Mrs. 
Piers V asked Laura anxiously, as she tied a jet locket 
round her cousin’s neck. 

‘ No, not a Avord. Why 1 is there any difficulty there 1’ 

‘ Yes, great difficulty, I fear. Mrs. Piers naturally 
expects her son to make a brilliant match, and ’ 

‘ She must be a horrid old cat, then ! and cannot knoAV 
you cried Winnie, AAuth much franloiess and decision. 
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A heavy thump on the door startled them. ‘ I say, are 
you two not ready yet ? ’ said Herbert. ‘ Mrs. Crewe says 
the fish will be quite cold.’ 

‘ We are coming directl}’’,’ said Laura. 

‘ How much Herbert has grown 1 He seems to have 
his wits more about him, too !' exclaimed Winnie. A last 
touch to her hair, a last look in the glass, and she declared 
herself ready. 

Mrs. Crewe meantime had awaited the appearance of 
her two young friends with much impatience. She had on 
this festive occasion put no small strain on the resources 
of her modest establishment by resolving — noAv that her 
son was at home to take the foot of the table — to give the 
Admiral a proper seven o’clock dinner. Laura had deco- 
rated the table with flowers, and Mrs. Crewe had polished 
the glasses and folded the napkins after the distinguished 
style of the butler at her late grandmamma’s. 

‘ A most wonderful woman my dear grandmamma, 
Laura. I remember her when I was quite a little girl. 
She was a daughter of Lord Denzil’s, you Imow, and 
always walked with a silver-headed cane. She died at 
the advanced age of eighty-nine, and had thirty-two teeth 
in her head the day of her death ! ’ so explained Mrs. 
Crewe as Laura assisted to set forth the table. 

Mrs. Cre^ve, the Admiral, Herbert, and Denzil were 
assembled when the two girls entered, and, after a hasty 
introduction of her son to Miss Fielden, Mrs. Crewe took 
the Admiral’s arm and led the way into the dining-room. 
]Mr. Crewe naturally gave his arm to Winnie, and Herbert 
brought up the rear with Laura. 

The little dinner was very successful, and Laura observed 
that Denzil Crewe was a capital support to his mother, and 
played the part of host well and easily. He and the 
Admiral had much to sa}"- to each other about shipping 
and the many changes introduced into the means and 
appliances of vessels, on the new developments of the 
carrying trade brought about by the opening of the Suez 
Canal, etc. ; while he by no means neglected the young 
ladies right and left of him. Winnie, still excited by the 
joj' of being once more free and safe with Laura, talked 
frankly, vith much animation. Laura noticed that Denzil 
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loolced often long and tlioughtfull}' at lier n-Jien slie turned 
partly from him to speak to his mother or tlie Admiral, a 
wistful, half - wondering look, but grave and respectful. 
Laura herself was silent ; she had as j^et had no opppr- 
tunity for speaking with her guardian. She was not, how- 
ever, eager for the report of liis interview with i^Irs. Piers. 

‘Do take a little more claret, Laura dear,’ cried Mrs. 
Crewe. ‘ I only wish Mr. Piers were here. He is such 
a charming companion. He was jiarticularly engaged, I 
am sorry to sa}-.’ 

‘ Of necessit}' he has much to look to on succeeding to 
his inheritance,’ said the Admiral, ‘ and he has an eager 
nature — even somewhat impatient, I fear.’ He smiled a 
kindly smile to Laura as he spoke, which called the colour 
to her cheek. • ' 

‘Has Mr. Piers reddi.sh -auburn hair and blue eyesV 
asked Denzil Crewe, helping himself to a peach. ‘ I fancy 
I met him at the Docks this afternoon, coming off a vessel 

— outward bound for Melbourne I think ! added Denzil. 

‘You must be mistaken,’ cried Laura, much surprised. 

‘ How could you know him, Mr. Crewe V 

‘My mother has shown me his ])hotograph — and one of 
those odd recognitions that seize a man sometimes flashed 
across me. I feel sure I saw Mr. Piers to-daj'.’ 

‘ I should have thought you too calm and philosophic to 
entertain such presentiments,’ said 'Winnie, smiling. ‘Do 
3^ou believe, then, in second sight P 

‘ No ; but there arc strange moods that come upon one, 
and I am not philosophic, Miss Fielden. Sailors are 
generally considered superstitious, you know.’ . 

‘ I do not object to superstition,’ said the Admiral 
thouglitfull}'. ‘ Superstition is but an unconscious confes- 
sion of the need for faith ’ 

‘ It is certainly a confession that we are working in the 
dark, under laws of which we have but a very vague idea,’ 
said Denzil Crewe. 

‘ Still, I cannot _believe j'-ou saw Eeginald,’ observed 
Laura. ‘Did you know’ — addressing the Admiral — ‘if 
h,e had au}’-. business at the Docks V 

‘No — I shoukl think he had not, and I imagirm Mi\ 
Crewe must be mistaken.’ 
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Soon after they rose from table, and the Admii'al, at 
his own request, went to hold a private conference with 
Laura in her little studio. 

‘ I have had a long conversation with ]\Irs. Piers, ivho 
is more prejudiced than I anticipated,’ began the Admind 
gravely; ‘more than is justifiable — although she commands 
my sympath}'^ on one point. Still, I do not despair of her 
coming round ; indeed, as I told Mrs. Piers, you are a 
daughter-in-law whom anj’’ mother might be anxious to 
secure, although j'ou have none of this world’s goods. If 
you and Reginald have patience, all will come right ; and 
I rejoice to think how true and affectionate a lover you 
have, my dear Laura ! this gift of love is the crowning 
jewel that God has set as the seal and sign of his delegated 
Majesty. I once knew something — a foretaste — of its 
strength and sweetness — but to me it brought a long 
martyrdom.’ 

‘ But, dear guardian, is there not some grave objection 
which you conceal from me — something you fear would 
wound me ?’ 

‘No,’ he returned, and i^aused long in deep thought. 

‘ No,’ he .repeated, Avith a tinge more of cheerfulness. 
‘ Nothing that need cause you uneasiness or self-reproach. 
Hereafter, Avhen all is Avell — Avhen you are a happy Avife — 
I Avill explain ray slight hesitation. For the i)resent, be 
strong and of a good courage — be strong, I mean, against 
the persuasions Avith AA'hich I feel sure Reginald Avill tempt 
j'ou. This impetuosity is perhaps but natural in a young 
man. I Avill, hoAvever, speak seriously Avith him myself.’ 

‘ I thought Winnie looking very ill and Avorn,’ said the 
Admiral, breaking a brief silence. ‘I must 'say my heart 
smote me for having prolonged her trial beyond Avhat Avas 
needful. I fear her aunt Avas neither just nor judicious. 
I Avish I had sooner removed her.’ 

‘ Oh, she Avill soon revive Avith me — A\dth us,’ cried 
Laura, hastening to reassure him. 

‘I think I see an improvement already,’ he observed. 
‘Now, my dear Laura, send Herbert to me. I Avish to 
prepare him for going to school after the holidays, and to 
speak on other topics.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The next day did not bring Reginald Piers, nor the next. 
Pleasant little notes of excuse came, however, a tempting 
basket of fruit and flowers, a civil message to "Winnie, 
who expressed lier impatience at this delay much more 
energetically and openly than Lam-a. Both girls, indeed, 
were exceedingly busy preparing Herbert’s wardrobe, 
and veiy delightful it was to both of them to work to- 
gether once more ; while Winnie’s lively pictures of life 
in Liverpool made Laura and Mrs. Ci’ewe merry, as their 
nimble fingers sped through tlieir self-imposed task. 

For it was quite self-imposed, and Mrs. Crewe, who had 
received most liberal instructions from the Admiral, was 
by no means satisfied that it was right to permit the future 
Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn to wear out her eyes mending her 
cousin’s old socks. 

Winnie indeed, being of a careless, pleasure -lomng 
nature, was greatly disposed to limit her exertions to the 
choice of new garments and the giving of orders. 

‘ That dear old angel seems to have loads of money, 
and Avishes to get rid of it ; AA’hy need Ave Avork our fingers 
to the bone, Laura 1’ 

‘ Oh ! "WTunie dear, he is giAung Herbert everything. 
We are bound in honour to make his money go as far as 
possible.’ 

To Avhich Winnie, Aubrating instantlj' to the touch of 
truth, replied : 

' Yes ! of course, of course ! What a heedless unprin- 
cipled thing I am, not to think all that for mj'^self !’ 

This conAmrsation took place in the draAving-room, the 
third afternoon after Winnie Fielden’s arriAml at Learning- 
ton Road. She Avas more like her old self of the Chedding- 
ton days than Laura had seen her since thej'’ left Di’esden, 
and she felt her OAvn happiness doubled by the change. 
If Winnie Avas thus bright and sympathetic with Reginald, 
he Avould bo all the more disposed to offer her a home Avith 
them, ‘ a consummation ’ she devoutly desired. 
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The afternoon had slipped rapidly away, and Winnie 
was beginning to think that she had sat a long time at 
work, when Herbert put his head into the room, and 
asked her to come ont with him. 

‘ She is really a dear, sweet, elegant creature,’ said IMrs. 
Crewe, looking after her. ‘I would not blame any man for 
making a fool of himself about her.’ 

‘No, nor I; what a charm there is in beauty!’ added 
Laura, with an unconscious sigh. 

‘ Yes, to be sure,’ returned Mrs. Crewe quickly j ‘ but, 
after all, it is only skin-deep, and it is well that men are 
to be found with judgment to choose women of intellect 
and — excellence — and ’ 

]\Irs. Crewe ran aground in her not very judicious 
sentence, but Laura did not heed her ; she was thinking 
how precious beauty had ever been to her, but that notv 
she would give ten even of the sunny years which she had 
every reason to think lay before her could she thereby 
purchase that most rare gift. To be a beautous woman 
for her love, a graceful, gracious cMtelaine of whom he 
might be proud ; to have some treasure of comeliness, some 
natural wealth of fair seeming to give in return for all 
that he had laid at her feet — ah ! what price would be too 
high to pay for such a possession 1 And though she felt 
so sure of Eeginald’s loyalty and true affection, a strange 
chill stole over her heart, weighing it down for a few 
instants with a shadowy fear, shapeless, undefined I 

It was but for a moment : a charm came to break the 
spell — a peal of the door-bell, followed bj’’ the longed-for 
announcement ; 

‘Mr. Piers is in the drawing-room, ’m 1 ’ 

Next moment her dread and doubt and self-distrust 
had all gone, as she stood face to face with Eeginald, and 
heard his voice. 

He looked very bright and affectionate, and greeted her 
with a joyous warmth that made her heart glow. 

The}' talked long of their plans and hopes, and Eeginald 
was more than usually delightful ; he even managed to 
communicate the unfavourable intelligence that Mrs. Piers 
had left Pierslynn and was on her way to Vichy, without 
startling his hearer. ‘ She will return in her right mind, 
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dearest. I trust/ he concluded j ‘ and the only obstacle to 
iny liapiiiness 'will be I’cmoved ; for, after all, I ^\'Ould 
rather marry with, than without, her consent.’ 

• I am so glad you are reasonable, dear Ecgiuald,’ ci'ied 
Laura. ‘ How long will your mother be away V 

‘ Oh, a month or six weeks at the outside. She wanted 
me to go Avith her; but that was not likel}" — eh, Laura?’ 

‘ If she really Avanted you ’ 

‘ But she did not ; she onlj’- AA'anted to take me aAA\ay, 
as if that Avould be any aA'ail after the test of nearl}’ four 
years’ separation ! Ah ! Laura., my loA'e is like Conrad’s, 

‘ “ AYliicli nought removed nor threatened to remoA'C.’” 

Laura aa'us listening intently, Avhen the door aams 
suddenly opened, and Winnie stood before them — tall, 
lithe, delicately round, Avith the gi-aceful poise of head 
that giA’^es so much dignity to the figure — her ordinary 
black dress borroAving distinction from the Avearer — a 
large hat Avith crape band and rosette slightl}* to one side 
giving a picturesque Gainsborough look to her head; the 
delicate oval face slightly tinged Avith rose, the someAA'hat 
full yet refined red lips parted in a surprised smile, the 
big dark-blue eyes gazing frankly, earnestl}’- at the pair 
she had disturbed ; and the masses of her AAvaAy, satiny, 
nut-broAvn hair fastened loosely', but not carelessl}'-, back 
from broAV and ejms into a knot, Ioav doAvn upon her neck. 

A fairer picture, Laura thought, never presented itself, 
but she looked on her cousin fearless and unmoved. In 
the love she had Avon AA'as no A^ariableness or shadoAv of 
turning. 

‘Ah, Winnie, I am so glad you have come in!’ cried 
Laura. 

Keginald rose from his seat and stood an instant in 
silent surprise ; then springing to meet her : ‘ Is it pos- 
sible this is little Winnie 1 ’ he exclaimed, shaking hands 
Avith her Avaj-mljA MYhy, I should never have knoAvn 
you — 5''ou are so tall, so altered, such a young lad3^’ 

‘ But I told you, Eeginald,’ said Laura, beckoning her 
cousin to sit doAAui by hei’ — ‘ 3’’ou knoAv I told ^mu.’ 

‘Did you?’ returned Eeginald, stepping back to let 
Winnie pass. 
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‘ Ah ! yes — daresaj'' you did, Laura ; and I daresay 
Reggie (I suppose I may call him Reggie) never heard you. 
You have something else to think aliout. But’ — leaning 
her elbow on the hack of Laura’s chair — ‘ I should have 
known you ! Y’ou are just the same as you used to be at 
CheddingtoD, — the same sharp, merry, impatient look, the 
same conceited air.’ 

‘ Conceited ! ’ cried Reginald ; ‘ I am not conceited, am 
I, Laura V 

‘I am not sure; you know 5'our own value.’ 

‘ By Jove ! I have fallen into the hands of relentless 
judges ’ 

‘ Ah — you are pretty well spoilt, I suspect,’ said Winnie. 
‘ But what a charming idea of jmurs and Laura’s to marry; 
you will get on beautifull}' !’ 

‘Your consent is of the last importance, and we are 
most grateful for your approbation,’ returned Reginald. 

Reginald, who was alwa)'s a pleasant addition to the 
party, remained to tea, and the second cup had been served 
when Denzil Crewe came in. 

‘ Very pleased to make your acquaintance,’ said Reginald 
Piers. ‘ I am quite familiar with your name.’ 

‘ You are very good,’ was Mr. Crewe’s only answer, as 
he accepted Reginald’s offered hand, and the two men 
stood looking at each other for a moment — looking into 
each other’s eyes with a sudden darkening and dim distrust, 
as if recognising in that instant contact of spirit a vague 
hut perceptible antagonism ; Denzil Crewe standing squai’e, 
steady, profoundly composed ; Reginald alert, gracious, his 
light eyes keen but courteous, a tinge of condescension in 
his suavity — not inapt representatives of a battle-axe and 
a rapier. 

Laura watched both with interest, and an odd, uneasy 
feeling, at which she was herself surprised. Naturally she 
compared the well-bred grace of her betrothed with the 
solid, nay, somewhat heav}'-, strength of Denzil Crewe, to 
the advantage of the former, yet she felt a sincere likin g 
for her Irind hostess's son ; there was a strong degree of 
sympathy between them, and she welcomed him with a 
pleasant smile. 
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‘I saAV the Admiral this morning,’ said Denzil, ‘as I 
was coming from j\rr. Duncan’s, in C 41 oucester Square.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ cried Winnie. ‘I thought he had 
gone a^yay 3’e&terda3^’ 

‘It was the Admiral, however,’ returned Denzil. 
‘Admiral Desbarres is not to be mistaken, and I have 
known him all m3'- life as m3' patron saint.’ 

‘The Admiral has evidentl3'- been amusing himself,’ said 
Reginald, ‘ and outstaying his leave. I, loo, thought our 
tutelar deity had gone back to his rustic retreat 3'esterda3'.’ 

‘The dear, good Admiral!’ cried Winnie. ‘Do 3'ou 
think, J\Ir. Crewe, he could ever have smoked and sworn, 
and drunk grog and chewed tobacco, like other sailors ? 
The3' all chew tobacco in klanyafs novels, 3'Ou know.’ 

‘ I don’t think he ever could. But, Miss Fieldeu, all 
sailors don’t smoke and drink and chew tobacco ; though 
there is still room for improvement,’ observed Denzil. 

‘ I assure you there is much that is reprehensible going 
on in the Royal Navy,’ said Mrs. Crewe, shaldng her head 
sagel3'. 

‘ There is plenty that is reprehensible in every profession,’ 
said Reginald aniiabl3', ‘ and plent3' of good fellows to be 
found ill all.’ 

‘I fanc3'- schoolmasters are the worst lot going,’ put in 
Herbert. 

‘ I remember you used to be veiy fond of Professor 
Schroeder,’ said Winnie. 

‘ Well, he was a proper sort of a chap, full of life and 
spirit.’ 

‘Which is remarkable in a German philosojiher,’ said 
Laura. 

‘ Did not somebody tell us that he had gone to Africa or 
Australia with some exploring expedition?’ asked Winnie. 

‘Yes. I did hear something of the sort,’ returned 
Herbert. 

‘ Oh, Reginald I ’ exclaimed Laura, her memory stimu- 
lated by this remark, ‘have 3’'Ou any friends about to 
emigrate ? for Mr. Crewe fancied he saw 3'ou coming away 
from a ship in the West India Dock, three or four days 
ago — the day Wninie came back to us. I do not fancy it 
could have been you ! ’ 
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While Laura spoke, a sudden gleam of surprise and 
displeasure flashed from Eeginald’s ej'es in the direction 
of Denzil Crewe ; it was hut instantaneous, and his face 
immediately settled into somewhat hard composure. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, rather slowlj'^, ‘ I was at the Docks that 
day j and,’ he added, with a smile, ‘ you may probably see 
the result of my visit hereafter at Piersljmn.’ 

‘Ah,’ cried Herbert, ‘I know! Kangaroos, or some- 
thing queer for the park.’ 

‘ Or black swans for the lake. Have you a lake, 
Eeggie V said Winnie. 

‘ No,’ he returned, laughing good-humouredly ; ‘ and 
if I had, I should be satisfied with the 7-ara avis I have 
already caught !’ 

At which pleasant conceit every one smiled approvinglj’-, 
and Laura blushed and shrank into herself ; perceiving 
this, Eeginald changed the subject by proposing to give a 
whitebait dinner at Greenwich to the party there assembled, 
adding, to Laura’s intense surprise, ‘I expect my sister. 
Lady Jervois, in town to-morrow, and she will no doubt 
postpone her departure for the North to preside.’ 

‘ I am sure that is quite charming ; only, I thought 
she wouldn’t — that is, I did not know; dear me, it will 
be very nice ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, breaking off her 
sentences rather uuconnectedly, and adding, ‘If you do 
not want any more tea, Ave Avill leave Herbert to finish 
his, and go into the draAving-rooni.’ 

‘Will you not play to us?’ asked Denzil of Winnie, 
opening the piano, ‘ if it is not unreasonable to ask you 
every night. I don’t suppose you can imagine the enjoy- 
ment it is to me to sit in the half-light and listen to 
you.’ 

Meantime Eeginald followed Laura to the AvindoAv, 
AALere she AA^eiit to let doAvn the Venetian blind. 

‘ This little room is really sAveet and pleasant,’ he said, 
throAving himself into an armchair. 

‘It is,’ said Laura. ‘Ah, .Eeginald, Avhat pleasure 
Avealth enables the oAvner to bestOAV ! The charm of the 
room is due to your gift of floAvers. You are really very 
good and generous, Eeginald.’ 

‘I am far from good,’ he returned softly and slowly, 
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‘ but I intend to be desperately good. By the 1^, Laura. 
I have something for you here. I forgot the last time I 
saw you. I was vexed about my motlier, and it went out 
of my head.’ He drew from his breast-pocket as he spoke 
a small leather case, opening which, lie took out a brilliant 
ring of sapphire and diamond.s. ‘ There,’ he said, slipping 
it on her linger — ‘there — the diamonds for you, the sapphire 
for my hopes!’ And he sighed — a quick sigh, which 
touched Laura deeply. 

‘ It is very beautiful,’ she said, looking down at the 
ring through her tears. ‘ Ah, dear Reginald, if your hopes 
depended on me, none would be unfulfilled.’ 

‘But they do — utterly depend on j^u.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Although the announcement of an intended call from 
Lady Jervois had for the moment gratified Laura, she 
worked herself into a condition of nervous dread before 
that lady arrived, which she was ashamed to confess, and 
which Winnie only half perceived. The result was, that 
she had rarely appeared to such disadvantage as during 
the visit. She was oppressed with the consciousness that 
she was the disturbing element in what would otherwise 
be the sunny tranquillity of good fortune and content, and 
the anxiety to choose her words with wisdom and prudence 
paralysed her powers of conversation. 

On her side, Lady Jervois was timid, and evidently 
acting under pressure j Avhile Reginald was a little too 
perceptibly doing the agreeable. 

klrs. Crewe, with much discretion and self-denial, 
decided not to appear; nor did Winnie, until Reginald, 
probably finding the restraint of every one’s consciousness 
intolerable, asked for her; and when she came, she quickly 
dispersed the dim mist of hesitation and difficulty which 
had settled down upon the others. 

Bright, friendly, fearless, disjjosed to like Lady Jervois 
for what she considered her generous espousal of Laura’s 
cause, she chatted awa}'- about the weather and the climate 
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of Germany, the picnics they used to have there, and the 
nutting excursions Keginald used to share at Cheddington, 
till Ladj"" Jervois quite cheered up. vShe ums evidently 
‘taken’ with Winnie, and at the end of a comparison 
between English and German .scenery she said, with timid 
civility : 

‘ I should like to show you some bolder views than 3 011 
meet in the south. Miss Fielden, when I have the pleasure 
of seeing jmu at the Grange.’ 

‘Yes,’ added Eeginald, ‘Ashle3- Grange is worth a visit; 
it is Avithin an eas}’ drive of Coniston. We Avill all come 
and look you up, Helen, one of these days ; and noAV, don’t 
5'ou think Ave had better be moving 1 ’ 

Lad}’’ Jervois rose Avith alacrit3^ 

‘ Good -morning. Miss Fielden,’ she said; ‘I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting you again ! I am sorry. Miss 
Piers, that I am obliged to leave toAvn the day after to- 
morroAA', as Sir Gilbert returns from the Continent to 
accompau}^ me, otherwise I should be most happy to be of 
my brother's party to GreeuAvich. I trust that we shall 
be very good friends,’ she added rather nervousl}’’, ‘ and I 
hope that my mother AAdll soon recognise how essential you 
are to my brother’s happiness, and AvithdraAv her opposition, 
AAdiich I regi'et extremely.’ 

‘ You are very good ; I am greatly grieved to be the 
cause of any difference ’ 

Laura stopped abruptly, borne doAvn b}'^ an overAvhelmmg 
sense of humiliation. 

‘Yoaa are very considerate,’ murmured Lady Jervois, 
offering her hand for a chilly touch ; and Avith a sAveet but 
rather conventional smile, her lad3"ship passed out. 

Reginald lingered an instant. 

‘Y’^hat the deuce is the matter Avith you, Laura 1 ’ he 
said in a low quick tone. ‘Why Avere you so cold and stiff 
Avith herl You ought to have chatted awaj’’ like AVinnie,’ 

‘Ah, Reginald!’ returned Laura in the same -tone, 
‘ AA'’inuie has nothing at stake ;’ but he Avas gone almost 
before she had finished speaking. , 

\ 

The ensuing Aveeks were A'^ery happy to AYinifrid Fielden. 
The hearty sympathy Avith Avhich she rejoiced in Laura’s 
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happy prospects, tlie consciousness of being a i)et with Mrs. 
Crewe, and pcrliaps an acknowledged enjoyment of Deuzil’s 
parti}’’ disguised admiration, which she was far too true a 
woman not to recognise — all were agreeable ingredients in 
a pleasant whole. But the brightest jewel of all wa’s 
the delightful brotherly companionship of Eeginald Piers. 
Scarce a day passed that he was not with them walking in 
Kensington Gardens, chatting and sraolring in the studio, 
driving the two girls far into the beautiful environs of 
London, and accompanying them to such galleries and 
si2:ht-seein" as were available at the close of the season. 

Winifrid’s nature was essentially pleasure-loving, but in 
no selfish sense. Perfectly aware that she could charm, 
she liked to cast her spell on all who came near, from the 
loving necessity of drawing all to herself. Such was the 
sunny surface of her disposition in this her springtime ; 
but warmer, stronger qualities slumbered in the unstirred 
depths of her being. 

The prevailing subject of interest about this time to the 
whole party was a plan of Keginald’s to which he attached 
some importance. Among his miscellaneous belongings 
were a couple of very tumble -down tenements in the 
market-town of ]\Iidhurst, Avhich Avas within half an hour’s 
di-hm of the Pienslynn Park gates. The leases of these 
houses had just expired, and Eeginald proposed to erect 
on their site a Avorkmeu’s reading and lecture room, AAdth a 
library, if the mayor and corporation would aid him in 
supplying books. These potentates graciously promised to 
assist, and Eeginald set architect and contractor to Avork, 
and generally made his appearance in Leamington Eoad 
Avith a roll of plans qr a memorandum of estimates. The 
project necessarily caused numerous A’’isits to Pierslynn, 
and afforded Mrs. CreAve material for much mental calcu- 
lation of the amount spent by her delightful friend Mr. 
Piers on railway fares. In this scheme Laura took the 
Avarmest interest, and under Eeginald’s direction made 
A’-arious designs of possible faqades, Avhich Avere of course 
pooh-poohed by the architect. 

Yet, in spite of this congenial occupation, of the frequent 
presence of her fiancd, the sympathetic companionship of 
her cousin, the gray cloud which had fallen on Laura’s 
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siiirit the day of Lady Jervois’s visit never -wliolly left her. 
Besides, though no eye could perceive the smallest change, 
Laura felt there tms a subtle difference, not so much 
in Eeginald as in herself ; she involuntarily thought of 
vhat she ivas going to sa)’- before she said it, and felt 
that an impalpable ‘ something ’ liad arisen between 
them. 

Meantime Mrs. Piers still lingered in France. Reginald 
from time to time mentioned hanng had letters from his 
mother, but the question of her consent to his marriage 
vas allowed to rest. 

One morning, about a month or six weeks after Lady 
‘Jervois had left town, Mrs. Crewe had asked Laura to 
accompany her to make some important purchase for which 
she had been saiung up shillings and .Mxpences pared from 
the ‘ house-money ' and stored in a little ])aper trunk which 
had once contained bonbons, and had been presented to her 
by Herbert in an unusual fit of politeness. 

Winnie stayed at home, settling herself to write to 
Herbert, and also to her brother in Bombay. 

All was very still, the -windows of the dining room were 
open, and through them the odour of the flowers came 
softly on the warm air, while AVinnie, in a black-and-white 
morning-gown drawn in at her waist by a black band, the 
open sleeves showing something of her creamy arms, looked 
charmingly graceful, and felt delightfully at case and safe 
from interruption 3 for DenzU had gone to town, and Regi- 
nald was to start that morning at some early hour for 
Pierslynn. She had finished her Indian letter, and had 
commenced the other, when the door opened and Reginald 
Piers walked in, 

‘Reginald!’ cried Winnie, greatly astonished. ‘I ima- 
gined you nearly at Pierslynn by this time.’ 

‘And I should have been,’ returned Reginald, throwing 
himself into an armchair, ‘but for that stupid fellow of 
mine, who was so confoundedly slow about everything this 
morning that I just missed the morning train 3 so I came 
up here to have a look at you all before I go.’ 

‘ Laura and Mrs. Crewe are out,’ said AVinnie, feeling 
an odd unusual sensation of embarrassment, for there was a 
something curiously sombre and intense in Reginald’s eyes. 
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After a few minutes’ silence Winnie exclaimed, holding 
up tlie sheets slic had covered : 

‘ Loolt ! Have I not written Dick a long letter ? Does 
your sister treat you as well V 

‘She treats me better — she writes briefly.’ 

‘ Vciy well ! If I ever have to write .to you, I will 
remember your taste.’ 

‘ I do not suppose, Winnie, we shall have to write to 
each other often. You know, Laura and. I intend vou to 
be our sister, — eh, Winnie? 

‘You are really too kind and good, dear Eeginald,’ .she 
replied. ‘ I do not know what I have done to deserve 
such friendship.’ 

‘ Don’t call me “ dear Eeginald,” ’ said he ; ‘ you know 
you do not care a raj) about me — cxcei^t so far as I am of 
importance to Laura.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed I do,’ exclaimed Winifrid earnestly. 
‘ You arc wonderfully good to me. I should be ungrateful 
if I did not like you.’ 

‘ Ungrateful ! ’ he repeated, gazing at her with the same 
sombre intense expression which had disturbed her when 
he first came in. ‘ I do not want gratitude ; I want your 
’ he paused — ‘sisterly regard,’ and' he laughed again. 

‘Well, 1 am sure you have it,’ replied Winnie shortly. 

‘ As we arc alone,’ recommenced Eeginald, rousing him- 
self with a sort of effort, and ilsing to put a little water- 
colour drawing on the opppsite wall straight — ‘ we arc 
alone, are we not, Winnie? — not a soul in the house 
except oui;selves ? Well, as we are actually alone, I want to 
secure j^ur help. Winnie ! will 3^11 help me to persuade 
Laura that it is unjust and unwise to postpone our marriage 
on account of 1113^ mother’s opposition? She considers her 
pride more than m3' happiness. You would not act in the 
same wa3^’ 

‘ Yes, I should, Eeggie ; though I do think i\'Irs. Piers 
is rather unreasonable. Wait till she comes back — she 
ma3’’ be in a better humour. Believe me, the real obstacle 
is the Admiral ; if he thought 3mu might many without 
your mother’s consent, I do not think Laura would long 

hesitate ; biit ’ ’ , . ' 

. “Ah, Winnie,’ interrupted Eeginald ; '‘you do not know 
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how this indofinite postponemciifc of our marriage unsettles 
me j Laura will bitterly regret hereafter if, owing to her 
cold-hearted dela}*, unforeseen hindrances arise.’ 

‘"What is the matter with you to-day i’ interrupted 
'\Vimiie, in her turn. ‘ You are talking rank treason '. 
Laura cold-liearted ! You must not say such things to me.’ 

‘ No, I ouglir ]iot ; nor will I, if j'ou promise to do all 
you can to induce her to let our marriage take place, sa)', 
before Christmas.’ 

‘ I will try and persuade the Admiral. He is the most 
important penson to win over.’ 

‘ Thank you, sweet friend,’ said Keginald soft!}', as he 
sat down ln'side lior and took her hand, holding it with a 
gentle, lingering pressure. ‘You will alwa3'S be my friend, 
dear Y’innie '! I want j'our sympathy and friendship 
more than I can e.vpress ; there arc difliculties before me 
which I cannot explain now, but in which your help might 
be all-important. And then, wc both love Laura so trulj'- 
and dcepl}' that we may well sliare the task of sliielding 
her from the ruggedness of life. You will always let me 
confide in yonV 

‘ Yes, of conr.se,’ said YTnnie, feeling half frightened at 
the idea of mj'sterious difficulties thus suggested, j^et find- 
ing something wondrouslj" attractive in Reginald’s unusual 
softness. ‘ I would do anything in the world for Laura, 
and, indeed, for you too, Reginald ; but I think Laura is 
too wise and strong to want anv one as a shield.’ 

She tried to draw aAvay her hand as she spoke, and he 
slowlv relaxed his liold. 

‘ We all want help one from another,’ lie said, half to 
himself. ‘ I want you to remember, Winnie, that I count 
on jmu as a real friend. At any rate, Winnie, my dear 
little i^layfellow, j'ou will give me some of the affection 
you lavish on Laura 1 ’ 

‘Before long you will be united,’ returned Winifricl. 

‘ Indeed, j-ou are now, if there is true love between j'ou — 
so what 1 give to one belongs to both.’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ said Reginald, with a low sigh ; and he 
sat for some time silentlj^ watching Winnie fold her letter 
and place it in its envelope. 

There was another pause; then Reginald began abruptly: 

10 
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‘ Can you imagine wliab it is to come out to tliis cursed 
hole day after day, feeling that all mj' plans are hindered, 
my projects kept in abeyance, my future success endangered, 
all on account of the sentimental scruples of the girl who 
is to share my life, my fortune, my all, and to whom 3mu 
Avill grant I have shown myself tolerably constant?’ 

He started up and paced the room impatiently as he spoke. 

‘ It is true,’ said "Winifrid. ‘ Yet grant, Reginald, it 
Avould be strange to hurry on your marriage without ■winning 
your mother’s consent’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; but we have been nearly' three mouths at 
this game of winning, and are no further than when we 
started. By Jove ! it is veiy hard on me. If it were 
any other girl in the world, I would break with her. 
And then, there are temptations which I dare not name, 
that nearlj’’ drive me mad. Don’t look so startled out of 
those big beautiful eyes of j'ours, "Winnie ; I am the safer 
for relieving mj* mind, and j'ou will do infinite good to 
Laura and to me by letting me confide in you. Do not 
think I undervalue Laura — she is golden ! Would she 
had a little more alloy; there are times Avhen it is heavenly 
to sit and talk calmlj’’ and reasonably with her, and hear 
the ring of the true metal ! But, Winnie, there are other 
moods, when I am driven by intense passion — bj' desperate 
temptation — to lu}' own ruin ! Can you wonder, therefore, 
that I long for the rest and security of marriage ?’ 

‘No. indeed,’ cried Winifrid, mucii moved. ‘You would 
be infinitelj' happier if Laura were reallj^ 5mur wife, always 
bj’ v*our side ; and I will toll her so. But, Beginald, it 
astonishes me to hear you talk in this wild way. I always 
believed you to be cool-headed and wise, and so fortunate. 
What can have happened to upset jmu ! ’ 

Beginald, who had stopped by the window, muttered 
something about a ‘confounded idiot;’ and then, turning 
to face the speaker, said with a constrained smile ; ‘ I am 
a little ashamed of the exliibition I hai'e made of myself. 
Pray forget it, and let me sometimes relieve my mind- or 
heart, or whatever the thinking, feeling power within us 
maj'' be, by displaying the wealcness Laura would despise 
to you.’ 

‘ Ah, Beginald ! Laura" would never despise you : she 
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is your truest friend. Nevertheless, you may trust me 
too, if I can be of any use to you ! ’ 

‘ You must tell Laura I was sorry not to see her ; tell 
her how anxious I am for our marriage. And now, Winnie, 
perhaps I had better go. Give me that rose you have in 
your dress. Did it come from Piersljmn?’ 

‘No; and I cannot give it to you. Mr. Crewe brought 
it me.’ 

‘Crewe brought it to youP repeated Reginald, his face 
changing, his brow contracting, and his light gray eyes 
blazing Avith sudden auger. ‘ Winifrid ! do you know 
Avhere your coquetry towards that felloAv is leading you V 

‘ I really think you must be out of your mind, Reginald,’ 
cried Winifrid. ‘ Can I not talk to an acquaintance with- 
out incurring your anger? I am utterly unconscious of 
deserving your accusation.’ 

‘Have I not heard you asking about his favourite 
songs, and raising your eyes to his, till I could have — 
till I wonder he did not propose to you on the spot ! 
How could you lay yourself ojien to the degradation of 
addresses from a fellow like that V 

‘ Reginald, hoAV can ym be so unjust, so absurd 1 
Denzil CreAve is a true gentleman, and, Avhat is more, a 
dear, good fellow If I cared for him, I Avould marry him 
readily ; but I do not.’ 

‘ If such is your opinion, no doubt love wiU come ! ’ 
He spoke Avith a sneer. 

‘Perhaps it will,’ returned Winnie defiantly, and she 
burst into tears. ‘ You are unkind and cruel,’ she faltered, 
struggling to regain self-control. 

‘I am an unreasonable brute,’ said Reginald. ‘And 
Avill not trouble you longer at present; but, Winnie, if 
you will be to me the friend I hoped for, if you would 
soothe an irritation you cannot understand, do so much 
for me — give me that rose.’ 

Winifrid hesitated, trembled, raised her eyes to his, 
and then, as by a sudden impulse, caught the floAver Rom , 
her AA'aistband and held it out to him. 

With a gleam of triumph in his eyes, Reginald seized 
it and, first pressing it to his lips, tore it in pieces, and, 
strcAA-ing the fragments on the floor, hastily left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Reginald Piers’s week of absence grew into a fortnight ; 
fresli guests arrived and fresli engagements arose ; it was 
necessary, he wrote, to establish his social position in Salt- 
sliire, which would be all the better for Laura hereafter. 
September was draiving to a close, and j\Irs. Piers was still 
absent, but expected eveiy daj'to return to her pretty little 
house at South Kensington. 

‘ I am sure, Laura, when Mrs. Piers returns, and feels 
all the comfort that Reginald has provided for her, she 
Avill not oppose his happiness.’ 

The t^vo girls were together in Laui'a’s loom, making 
some slight change of toilet. Winnie had declared herself 
too weary and laz}" to mount to her own room, and so 
Laura brushed her hair and put it up for her. 

‘ Perhaps it may seem to her all the more a duty to 
prevent his making an unsuitable match.’ 

‘If she should continue obstinate, Laura,’ exclaimed 
Winifrid, turning with impressive earnestness to her cousin, 

‘ you must do your duty, and marry Reginald in sjiite of all 
opposition.’ 

‘What, in spite of the Admiral’s?’ cried Laura, struck 
by her manner. 

‘ Yes, even in spite of his ! ’ returned Winnie solemnly. 

‘ Oh ! Laura, if you heard all he said the last da}’ he was 
here ; the way he spoke of his wretched, unsettled life, his 
need of your companionship, the great necessity you are to 
him, you would not hesitate ! I know what your heart 
would prompt you to do. Oh, Laura, listen to it and be 
wise. ’ 

Winnie uttered these last words with a half-suppressed 
sob, and caught Laura’s hand in both hers., 

‘ Dear Winnie ! ’ exclaimed her cousin, greatly startled 
by her vehemence, ‘what' harm can aiise from a little 
dutiful obseinmnce of a parent’s wishes ? Reginald has 
e^Arything to make him happy, and if he thinks so much 
of such an item as m}^self it is but the question of a few 
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months more or less, and all Avill be as be Avishes, and as 
I Avisb ; for you knoAA", Winnie dear, that my Avhole heart 
is his ! ’ 

‘ I do ! I firmly believe it is,’ cried Winifrid, ‘ and you 
must prove it ! I only Avish Ave could get the Admiral to 
come up to tOAvn, and I Avould speak to him ; you knoAV I 
can do more Avith him than any one else.’ 

‘One Avould think mj' dear good guardian Avas some 
ordinary, choleric, unreasonable old gentleman,’ said Laura, 
smiling. 

‘ Come, tea must be ready,’ said Winnie restlessly. ‘ I 
belieA'e our interesting next-door neighbours are to be here 
to-night; indeed, I rather hope so. Anything is better 
than the perpetual “Do try and eat, Winnie dear! Try a 
little more of this or tliat. Are 3^11 sure you liaA'^e not 
over-fatigued yourself? Pra}’' sit in the easy-chair,” of 
poor Mrs. CrcAve.’ 

‘ Ileal!3^, 'Winnie, you are Amiy ungrateful I ’ 

‘ Yes, I knoAv I am ! If you only understood how I 
hate to be questioned and noticed and tormented, you 
Avould Avonder at my not flying at every one Avho speaks to 
me ! The only creature Avith any sense is Denzil ; it is 
quite refreshing to be Avith him — he never takes any notice 
of me.’ 

In the evening Winnie Avent mechanicall}’' to the piano, 
and Avandered aAVay into vague cliords, Avhich presently 
passed into airs,, ballads, and Avaltzes. 

# After a A^d^le Denzil took his favourite seat in a dusky 
corner at the end of the piano, Avhere he could see the 
pla}'er’s face. Denzil CreAve Avas a seaman by nature. He 
possessed that peculiar kind of watchfulness so essential to 
those aaLo occup}’’ themselves in the great Avaters, Avhich is 
as far from suspicion as the east is from the Avest, but from 
AA’hich nothing escapes. To him' quiet contemplation Avas 
pure pleasure. Too strong and deep to be buffeted by the 
contending eddies of conceit, he could afford to appreciate 
others for themselves alone, iri’esirective of theii- recognition 
or non-recoguition of his merits. To such a character belongs 
a high degree of insight into the minds and motives of 
those AA'ith Avhom it comes in contact ; and Denzil had a 
certain sound solidity of judgment that gave him Aveight 
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in the ej^es of his employers. Free as he was from egotism, 
he yet liad fall faith in himself. 

Of these characteristics "Winifrid saw verj^ little. To 
her Denzil was just a quiet, ordinary, good-natured fellow, 
■with a sort of delicac}’’ which she recognised dimly, by 
feeling particularly at case with him ; while he thought her 
the fairest, sweetest, daintiest morsel of female life he had 
ever encountered. Nothing save strong habitual self-control 
kept him from falling deeply, desperately in love — self-con- 
trol and equall}’- habitual observation. 

‘You are fond of Scotch airs, are 3'ou notl’ Winnie 
said at last, a little ashamed of her own disregard of him. 
‘ I wish I knew more of them.’ 

‘ I like all music,’ he returned. 

She looked up as he spoke, and encountered a gaze so 
thoughtful, so pitying, that it caused a curious feeling of 
apprehension and annoyance. 

‘You need not look like that, Mr. Crewe,’ she said 
impatiently ; ‘ one would think I was going to die, and I 
am not going to do anjdhing of the kind. If every one 
would leave me alone, I should be well in a week.’ 

‘Still’ — with a long searching look — ‘you have not 
been jmurself. I can see — though I may be intrusive in 
saying so — that you have suffei'ed.’ 

‘No, no; you are never intrusive. I have felt verj’ 
good-for-nothing, and I fear I have been cross and ill-natured 
as well. But if you only knew how I hate being asked 
about myself ’ 

‘ I would never do so ; yet let me make a suggestion. 
The best remedy for the sort of low fever that seems to 
hang about ^you is change of scene and air. You must 
have friends in Germany who would be delighted to receive 
you V said Denzil, rising, and coming over to lean on the 
piano. 

‘ In German}’’ ! ’ cried Winnie, her great ej’^es dilating. 

‘ Yes, of course ! What a stupid creature I am not to have 
thought of it ! A thousand thanks for the suggestion !’ 

He smiled, a kindly, admiring smile, and as they were 
thus posed — she with her great questioning eyes raised to 
his," which rested tenderly, almost sadly, on her — the door 
opened suddenly to admit Reginald Piers. 
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The first object that met his view was the group thus 
fonned. For an instant he paused, and turned as if to 
approach them, but the next he advanced smiling to Laura, 
who started from her seat, the colour flaming up in her 
cheek and then leaving her paler than before, while the 
words of welcome faltered in expressive eagerness on her 
lips. 

Har'ing spoken pleasantly with Mrs. Crewe, Reginald 
turned to Winifrid, who had risen from the piano at his 
entrance with a half-uttered exclamation. 

‘Well, Winnie ’ he began with a curl of the lip, 

wlien his whole expression changed as his eyes fell upon 
her. ‘Good God!’ he exclaimed, ‘what have you been 
doing to yourself 1 you are looking — ^not well.’ 

‘ There,’ cried iMrs. Crewe, ‘ I thought you would notice 
it. She is exceedingly univdl, Mr. Piers, and she is as 
obstinate as — a mule, if 3’’ou will excuse my saying so ! 
Miss Fielden is in a very low state — no appetite, no spirits, 
no nothing ; and she will not adopt any remedy,’ 

While ikirs. Crewe ran on with her complaints, Reginald 
still held Winnie’s hand, with a look under which she grew 
first crimson and then white. 

‘Laura,’ he exclaimed, not heeding Mrs. Crewe’s flow 
of words, ‘why did you not tell me 1’ 

‘Winnie positively forbade my doing so.’ 

‘ Oh, there was nothing to write about,’ said Winnie, 
shrinking back. ‘ Every one is determined to make “ much 
ado about nothing.” Pray do not add yourself to the 
number of my kind tormentors.’ 

‘ We shall see. I must insist on a ddctor if the next 
fewdaj's do not show some improvement,’ replied Reginald. 

Then Laura placed herself on the sofa, Reginald threw 
himself into an armchair, and Winnie produced her work. 

‘The reason of my sudden appearance,’ began Reginald, 
addressing Laura, ‘ is a letter from mj-- mother, announcing 
her intention to cross from Calais to-morrow and to be in 
London by dinner-time. She writes in excellent spirits, and 
I hope the best results from her Continental wanderings.’ 

At the mention of his mother Laura involuntarily 
clasped her hands, and Winnie dropped her work. 

Reginald laughed a somewliat mocking laugh. 
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‘ Well, Laura, is tliere anj'thing so very cawful about luy 
mother V 

‘ Your mother is formidable to me, Eeginald,’ returned 
Lcaura, in a low voice. ‘Can you wonder at it V 

‘ If jmu thought more of her .son, she vmuld soon lose 
her terrors.’ 

‘ I wish the Admiral were in toAvn,’ was Laura’s appa- 
rently irrcle-saant repl}'. 

‘Do youl’ said liegin.ald, looking down thoughtfulh’. 
‘ I will write and tell him to come.’ 

At last, after another fit of thought, Reginald exclaimed ; 

‘ Laura, I want to say a Avord to 3'ou. jMa}' we go into 
the <lining-room, IMrs. Crewe V 

‘ Of course yon ma}',’ said that lady benignl}'. 

‘ I shall not be able to see you to-morrow, dearest Laura,’ 
he said, taking her hand when thej^ were alone. ‘ I want 
to be a good deal Avith my mother. RelieA^e me, I shall 
Iccave notliing undone to AA'in her consent. But if she be 
obdurate, if she refuses to hear reason, aauII you be my 
oAvn, come Avheat ma}’’'?’ 

‘ Reginald, I cannot refuse you anything — if onlj' the 
Admiral could be brought to see matters as Ave do.’ 

‘ He shall, I AAdll causAver for him. He, then, is the last 
obstacle ? LeaA^e him to me. And you love mo, Laura 1 
You think I can make j-ou h.appy V 

‘Ah, hozo hapjA}'- !' Avhispered Laura. 

‘By heaven!’ he excLaimed passiomately, ‘it slnall be 
no fault of mine if you are not.’ There AAvas a j^ause, and 
then he Avent on in his ordin.aiy tone, ‘You are such a 
AAUse AAmman, Laura, that I Av.ant your opinion about Winnie. 
Is she not plajdng very i-ecklessly AAuth — AA'ith that' fellow 
Denzil CrcAve, or — is it possible she cares for him 1 He is 
no m<atch for her. I should not like my Avife’s cousin 
to be married to the skipper of a cai'go-ship.’ 

‘ Oh, Reginald, Winnie is no coquette I nor do_ I think 
she Cevres as ^mu mCcan for Mr. CreAA’'e. She likes him, and 
he amuses her ; but, if you think for a moment, you aaoII 
see that Denzil Crewe is not beneath her. He is as Avell 
born, cand, though so idain and simple, he is Avell-bred; his 
prospects are veiy fair, and. if she loved him I see no reason 
' AAhy she should not ’ 
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‘ j\Iarry him ! ’ interrupted Eegiiiald, in a sharp, angry 
voice ; ‘ Laura, you drive me mad by such absurdity ! I 
look on Winifrid as my — my sister, and I intend her to 
make a brilliant marriage. I don’t approve of “all for 
love, and the world well lost.’” 

She stood silent, quite at a loss how to answer. 

‘Never mind!’ exclaimed .Eeginald, after waiting for 
her to speak ; ‘ why should we trouble ourselves about 
other people’s affairs ? Good-night, dear Laura. If you 
do not see me for a couple of days, yon may be sure I am 
looking after our mutual interests. Make my adienx to 
Mrs. Crewe : I cannot face the party again.’ 

But Mrs. Piers did not come home better disposed to 
her son’s views. She was in better temper, it is true, and 
full of gratitude for all his generositj'; in short, save in 
one direction, he could do no wrong, and on that subject 
she declined to speak. She offered no opposition, but 
alwa 3 '’s retained her original form. Thus more days glided 
past, and Reginald was constant in his visits to Leamington 
Ptoad. 

About a -week after Reginald’s return from Pierslynn 
the afternoon post brought Winnie a letter. The cousins 
were in Laura’s little painting-room, rvhere she was trying 
to talre Winnie’s likeness — not very successfully; and 
Reginald was lazily looking on. 

‘A letter, dear Winnie!’ cried Laura, for letters Avere 
an event to both girls ; ‘ is it from the Admiral 1 ’ 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘ it is from Fraulein von Biedermann. 
She iimtes me to go and stay AAuth them for a little change ; 
she thinks it Avould do me so much good.’ 

‘Who on earth is Fraulein von Biedermann 1’ asked 
Reginald. 

‘Hoav did she knoAv you have not beenAAmlH’ asked 
Laura. 

‘The Biedermanns,’ said Winifrid, choosing to answer 
the first question, ‘ are Dresden people. We Avere en pension 
AAuth them Avhen we first Avent there, and Fraulein von 
Biedermann taught us Gennan, so Ave haAm ahvays been 
great friends. They are really A'ery nice and kind, and the 
old Baron is quite charming.’ 
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‘ That is tlie nobleman avIio takes in boarders V said 
rvoginald graA’cly. 

‘Well, Eeggie,’ cried AYinifrid quickly, ‘he is none the 
less noble for that. If lie is poor, surely it is better to 
earn money honestly than to get in debt or starve.’ 

‘ True, 0 queen ! And so these noble friends propose 
that you should pay them a visit. Of course you vill 
not "oT 

o 

‘Win- not? It would be a great pleasure for me, 
and ’ 

‘It might do 3'ou good, AYinnie,’ said Laura thought- 
fully, ‘ though it would be sad, too, to revisit the place 
where wo were so happ}' with 3’-our dear father. But I do 
not see how it is to be managed ; you would hardly like 
to a.=k the Admiral yet.’ 

‘ E.vactl}- !’ cried Winnie, ‘that is tlie difficulL3'. It is 
so odious to have no mone3’’ at all of one’s own. I do 
want so much to go to Dresden.’ 

‘But it would not be worth while to go all that wa3'’ 
for a short sta}-, Winnie,’ said Beginald, in Ids softest, 
smoothest manner ; ‘ and very probably both Laura and I 
.sliall want 3’ou next month : you do not suppose either 
of us could go through the tremendous cercmon3' of turn- 
ing i^Iiss into jMrs. Piers without your countenance and 
support V 

‘ Next month ? Do you reall3’- think it will be so soon ?’ 
exclaimed Winnie, opening her e3'es. 

‘ I say it must,’ returned Beginald resolutel3', but jdeas- 
anth'. ‘I am tired of being a .shuttlccoclc, and have 
written to the Admiral to that effect. Yes, Laura ! 3’’ou 
mii.st make up your mind ; m3' patience is exhausted,’ 

‘Beginahl ’Laura began, but Winnie interrupted 

her. 

‘ Even for a month I should like to go, Laura ; Frdulcin 
Bertha asks me reall}- as a gue.st, so there is onh- m3' rail- 
way fare to think of, and I feci it would do me niucli 
good. I am sure the Admiral would not mind — if — if 
onlv .«ome one would ask him. I ^eish ?/0!i would, Boggie.’ 

‘d’hc railway and steamer would cost quite ten ])ounds 
10 go and return,’ remarked Laura softh'. ‘I do think 3'ou 
Want a chang<‘, Y'innie, but not so far away I We could 
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scarcely ask aiiytliing from the Admiral ; lie has done so 
much alread}'.’ 

‘I wish — I ivish I could go!’ exclaimed "Winnie, with a 
sort of sob, and then she rose, and, crashing up tlic letter 
in her hand, ran out of the room. 

‘What can he the matter with Winnie 1’ cried Laura, 
‘I am quite uneasy about her. She used always to be so 
sensible and contented.’ 

‘ How can I possibly cxiilain the vagaries of a young 
lady?’ returned Reginald. ‘Has Winnie any German 
cavalier who maj' possibl}' attract her Dresdenwards V 

‘ JTo, no, certainly not ; Winnie never had the shadow 
of a flirtation with any one.’ 

‘ Arc you sure you knew all Winnie’s secrets ? Young 
ladies arc often too profound for their dearest friends where 
love is concerned.’ 

There was a tinge of mockery and hardness in Reginald’, s 
tone as he said this that wounded and alarmed Laura, 

‘How little jmu know her, Reginald 1’ she cried. ‘>Slie 
is all truth and straightforwardness ; she likes girlish fun, 
and cannot help enjoying the admiration slie alwa 3 's meets ; 
but I do not think she ever hid a thought from me. Wh}-, 

I should cease to believe if I doubted Winnie !’ 

‘And I should doubt mj'- oAvn existence before I doubted 
7J0H, Laura,’ Reginald said. ‘ But it is not given to cver}- 
woman to be true, and Winnie’ — he paiised, and then 
exclaimed, ‘You do not think she is really unwell? — jmu 
know I am verj" fond of her, were it onl}" for j'our sake.’ 

‘ I do think that something disturbs her and makes her 
unlike herself j hut what — I, who know every hour of her ' 
life, cannot imagine. I suppose it is that she is suffering 
l)hysically ; I fear that the months she ])assed at Liverpool 
tried her more than we thought.’ 


CHAPTER XVHI. 

The second morning after this visit brought a note from 
Mrs. Trent, who had returned to town, inviting Laura to 
luncheon. 
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‘Really a polite attention,’ said Mrs. Crewe, stroking 
Toppy, who Avas sitting gravely in her lap, Avhilo Laura 
read aloud the note. ‘I wonder, noAV, if you Avere not 
engaged to a distinguished person like Mr. Piers, AA’-onld she 
be so considerate?’ 

‘ I am sure I do not know,’ returned Laura indifferently. 

‘ I imagine, from the Ava}’^ I feel toAAmrds her, that she likes 
me a little for my oAvn sake ; at any rate, it is pleasant to 
think so.’ 

‘What a mercy it is you liaA'c a nice neAV dress at 
last!’ said Mrs. CreAve; ‘for of course you Avill accept 
her invitation. I daresaj' j'ou Avill meet Mr. Piers there. 
Dear me, Laura, Avhat a change it Avill be for you to be 
Mrs. Piers of Piersl 3 mn, AA'ith unlimited credit at a court 
milliner’s ! By the Avay, has Mr. Piers ever said anything . 
to you about pin-money 1 because I Avould have it clearly 
defined. It is so miserable and degrading to have to ask 
your husband for eveiy trifle j’ou Avant.’ 

Next morning Mrs. CrcAve had a mysterious errand in 
‘the City;’ she therefore started Avith her dear jmung 
friend, intending to AA’alk Avith her as far as Cleveland 
Square, where they parted, and Laura proceeded to Mrs. 
Trent’s house. 

‘ If you please, ’ni,’ said the man out of liver}"- Avho 
opened the door, ‘ Mrs. Trent has been called aAvay ; she 
has left a note for you, ’m, if you aauU Avalk in 1’ 

Laura felt disappointed, but read Avith hearty sympathy 
the note presented to her. 

‘ I have had a telegram from Blackheath, tolling me of 
an accident to my second boy, who is at school there. I 
am just going off to him. So sorry to be obliged to miss 
you, for eA^ery reason.’ 

Laura hesitated as the door closed, and then decided 
to go on to an artist’s colour shop in the EdgeAvare Road, 
and return b}" train. 

Meantime Winifrid Avent to Laura’s painting-room, and 
set to Avork to dust and arrange it She moved languidly, 
Avith many a pause ; yet she did her Avork thoroughly, and 
finished % placing a prettily-filled basket of mignonette 
and scarlet geraniums on a side-table. 
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AVinifrid then set. the garden doer oi)cn to let in light 
and air, and took up a piece of elahoi’ate lace-worlc she 
had begiin in Dresden. But she made no progress ; lier 
bine eyes filled •with tears, and an impatient e.\j)ri‘.';-ion 
cpiivered round her lip.s. 

‘ I must go,’ she murmured ; ‘ 1 must.’ 

Then she started and a frightened look came into h».r 
face as a sharp peal of the front-door bell struck her car. 
She rose up quickly, as if she would escape, and .stoppcl 
irresolute; ne.xt moment Reginald Piers entered, and with 
out approaching or offering to shako hands, sat down. 

‘iSo Laura is gone to luncheon at the Trents’?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Beginald looked a'way into the gaiden, and Winifrid 
stole a curious glance at him. His expression was for the 
moment natural and unguarded. It betrayed a depth of 
■weariness, a sort of fierce unrest, strange in one who wah 
so favoured by fortune. 

‘Have you not hc.ard j'et from the Admiral?’ asked 
Winifrid tiniidli’. 

‘ Yes,’ .said Itcginald, rousing hinrself. ‘I had a letter 
this morning. lie is coming up to town the da}’ after 
to-morrow, jirepared to bring matters to a decision, he 
s.ays.’ 

‘The d.ay after to-morrow’!’ cried Winnie. ‘1 am so 
glad ; I shall show him Fraulcin Bertha’s letter.’ 

‘What! do you reaJbj think of going to German}'?’ 
asked Beginald, changing his seat for one bc.sidc hers. 

‘ lYs, I do.’ 

‘ What is your real motive 1 I idsh you ■would lie 
frank ■with me, Winnie ! Do you think, because I do not 
add the torment of my questions to ivhat you must 
daily endure, that I do not c.are what you suilbr? I 
think of you, and am h.aunted by the change I sec in 
you night and day. • Is there anything betiveen Denzil 
Crew’e and yourself? I c.annot but sec that he dares 
to ■ love you, and his idiotic mother’s hints and chatter 
■nearly drive me ivildl Winnie 1 Good heavens 1 You are 
not afraid of me — of your truest — most devoted — friend 1’ 

Winnie had grown deadly pale, and shrank back when 
he tried to take her h.aud. 
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‘ You must not speak in that way/ she said. ‘ As for 
Denzil — ^you are quite mistaken, quite. And you ought 
not to speak to mo as you do, when we are alone j you 
frighten me — you distress me. I cannot tell where the 
wrong is, hut it is wrong, and I feel as if I could go to 
the ends of the earth to escape it. Yet, when I see you 
are unhappy, I would do anything I could to comfort you. 
It all makes me miserable >’ 

‘ Winnie,’ returned Reginald, in a low, deep voice, and 
catching her hands in spite of her, ‘ is it possible that we 
are both suffering from the same cause V 

‘ Let me go, Reginald ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ I must not — 
will not — listen to you.’ 

'You shall!’ he cried, keeping her hands in a grasp 
from which she could not release them. His self-control 
was gone — he saw nothing beyond the graceful, shrinking 
figure, the sweet, trembling lips, the tender yet Iialf-resent- 
ful eyes raised to his imploringly. ‘ Come wliat may, there 
shall be complete understanding between us. You shall 
hear me, because you make my life half agony, half enchant- 
ment ! I love you as I never dreamed I should love ! Tell 
me, if I were free, could you love me V 

‘Reginald — oh, Reginald — for Heaven’s sake, stop! 
Even if I am so unfortunate as to have called forth these 
feelings — can you not, for my sake as well as for Laura’s, 
bury them in silence ? A firm determination to master 
them would ensure success.’ 

'Which I would not, if I could, secure,’ he returned, 
gazing at her as if he would penetrate the secrets of her 
heart. ‘ There is but one means to ensure Laura’s happi- 
ness, which is dear to us both — give me the love I crave 
for ! It will be our own precious, impenetrable secret,’ he 
went on rapidly, passionately. ‘ Supported by the sense 
of your sympathy, I can fulfil every duty ! If you com- 
passionate the torture I have undergone for the last month 
—if ’ 

‘ It is too late to ask for such assurances, Reginald,’ said 
Winnie sadly, but with more firmness than he expected. 
‘What you dream is an impossible piece of treachery. 
You must be true I Laura deserves your whole heart. Do 
not imagine that I am cold or indifferent. I — I feel — that 
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we must hath be brave ; it is for you to set me the 
example.’ 

‘ Enough ! ’ cried Reginald, his eyes kindling, his voice 
thrilling with passionate tenderness. ‘ You will, then, give 
me the affection that it is out of my power to ask for openly. 
You will be mine in spirit, though it is too late to ask you 
to be so in face of the world ! ’ 

As he uttered the last words a shadow fell on the glass 
of the garden door, and both speakers felt as if turned to 
stone by the unexpected presence of Laura. 

‘ No,’ said she, with a sort of painful deliberation. ‘ It 
is not yet too late, Reginald ! ’ 

There was a moment’s dead silence. 

Then Reginald, forcing himself to speak, asked with 
angry scorn, ‘Pray, how long have you been listening!’ 

‘ 1 do not know,’ said Laura, ‘ for an instant — for an 
age — I cannot tell, and I had no choice. I could not 
move after the first words I heard. Far, far better for us 
all that I did not so !’ 

Putting her hand to her brow, she sat down on a chair 
by the half-finished portrait of Winnie. 

‘ Go, Reginald,’ she said ; ‘ leave us together.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

For a moment the terrible silence was unbroken; then 
Winnie sprang forwai’d, and, kneeling beside Laura, put 
her head on her lap, with a keen cry of pain : 

‘Laura! Laura! I did not mean to be a traitor. What 
shall I do ! what shall I do !’ 

Laura disengaged herself gently but resolutely, and 
stood up. 

‘ No, Winnie. I cannot think ■ you are intentionally a 
traitor, but it is all so hard, so incomprehensible. You 
must give me time. Help me,’ she added hastily, ‘to 
keep kirs. Crewe in the dark for a little while. This 
cannot long he hidden. How can I have been so blind ! 
Let me go ! I cannot bear to be with you now, I must be 
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alone. Tell Mrs. Crewe I have a bad headache — that 1 
am lying down — anything ! ’ 

Winifrid looked after her without daring to follow, with 
an expression of unspeakable sorrowful longing in her large 
licpiid blue eyes. For Winnie was true ; at that moment 
she would have gladly agreed never to see or speak to 
Reginald again, could she but gain the power to display 
her inmost heart to Laura. But, alas ! the heart cannot 
be shown, it has to be translated into the ijnpei'fcct 
medium of words. How keenly the consciousness of this 
cut into Winnie’s soul, as she stood there motionless, living 
over again her childhood and early youth ! "With every 
small vividly-remembered detail, Laura was associated in 
the closest and most loving companionship. In her phi}^, 
her tasks, her little difliculties, her slight indispositions, 
it was Laura who -u'as always her friend, her helper, her 
unselfish sympathiser, always patient, always self-forgetful ; 
and in return she had robbed her of the one rich jewel 
that had come to crown her girlhood with joy. What 
evil fate had overtaken her 1 liow could she atone for or 
repair the wrong she had unconsciousl}’' wrought? How 
well she reineinbei’ed every ijicideiit of lier abno,st daily 
intercourse with Reginald ! How much, hoAv frankly, she 
liad liked him at first ! How heartily she had rejoiced 
in Laura’s happy prospects; how gradually and imper- 
ceptibly her pleasure in his society had increased ; till one 
day some word, or glance, or smile of his, betrayed an 
unexpected, fearful, delicious mutual understanding, a 
something that had grown between them, hidden and un- 
heeded, till it sprang to sudden life — and after that there 
was no more peace ! It was not, however, until the day 
that Reginald had contrived to see her alone, and entreated 
her to use her influence with Laura in his fiivour, that she 
felt the full danger of her position. She could not shake off 
the effect of that interview, and she honestly strove to find 
a way of escape from the difficulties it had drawn round her. 

What Avould the Admiral say? What would hirs, 
Cre^ve say ? \ How could she face it all ? Look Avhich way 
she would, tllp position was dreadful, and she had not a 
friend in the yorld Avith Avhom she could take counsel. 

Meantime the object of her thoughts, doing her otvn 
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liavd liattle in tlip silence of her chamber, "was scarcely so 
much to be jiitierl as the author of her snft'crings. Laura 
had no reproaches of conscience to undergo. She dimly 
felt that a bloiv had fallen upon her, mhicli shivered into a 
thousand atoms the lovely ivorld of love and joy and bright 
anticipation in vhich she had lived for the last thrc(‘ 
months ; and she laj* prostrate, quivering with an impotent 
life whose onlj' distinct sensation was pain. Win-, it was 
not an hour ago since she had come up the steps, with 
her jiarcel of purchases, thinking chiefli' of j\Irs. Trent’s 
anxiety, but also glad to come back to Winnie, and talk 
over the little occurrences of the day with the easy confi- 
dence which makes one great charm of life. She remembered 
speaking cheerfull}^ to Collins, who was cleaning the bell 
pull, and so walking into the hall with a light heart, 
alwaj’s brightened b}' the glow in her life’s horizon ; 
glancing at the table to see if a note awaited her from 
Keginald; then seeing through the open door leading to 
the garden the cat lying in a bed of mignonette — an in- 
dulgence strictly forbidden. She went down the steps to 
lift Toppy out. Her ear was caught by Winifrid's voice, 
and, walking to the entrance of the painting-room, she 
heard Eeginald, in tones such as ho had never used to 
her, exclaim, ‘ Give me the lor'e I crave.’ Far more than 
anything else, the ring of Reginald’s words told her she 
had never been loved, only liked, esteemed, preferred. 
Nothing could ever obliterate iliat knowledge, and in all the 
agonj’’ and humiliation of the moment Laura could raise 
her heart in thankfulness to God for granting her this 
knowledge before the irrevocable words were spoken, which 
only death or disgrace can recall. But Winifrid ! — must 
she lose both friend and lover too ? 

It was ever after a sort of dim, horrid wonder to Wini- 
frid how she lived through that terrible evening; how 
she kept an unbroken front, and turned aside Mrs. Crewe’s 
importunate hospitalities ; horv she met Denzil’s grave 
searching eyes, and kept her dazed brain, which seemed 
full of r-ague cruel echoes, clear enough to answer cohe- 
rent!}" in her usual tone, when she could scarce keep from 
crying aloud for help and forgiveness, 

. ' ' 11 
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At length Mrs. Crewe insisted on taking a large cup of 
tea, a plateful of cold roast beef and horse-radish sauce, 
with a supply of preserved plums and some seed-cake, to 
Laura, who still kept her room on the plea of headache, and 
Winnie, as a last effort of devotion to her friend— her 
victim ! — ran on before, to warn hOr what was coming. 
Then she returned to the dining-room, unable to bear her- 
self alone, yet dimly afraid of Denzil’s eyes. 

‘ It is cold this evening,’ said Denzil ■, ‘ at least, cold for 
the season.’ 

‘It is indeed,’ exclaimed Winnie, in a startled, abrupt 
tone, such as Denzil had noticed once or twice before dur- 
ing the evening meal. ‘Do you not think, Mr. Crewe, 
that it would be verj’’ nice if I could go to Germany for 
the winter 1 I have not been at all well, you kno^y. If 
you were to tell Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral, they might ■ 
think of it seriously. I do want a change.’ 

And poor Winnie, her heart bursting with a sense of 
guilt and sorrow and a wild longing to run away, came 
and stood on the hearthrug beside him. 

‘ I see you are far from well. Miss Fielden. I could 
not venture to speak to the Admiral on such a matter, 
but I will strongly advise my .mother to back you up. I 
too think it is very desirable you should have change of 
scene. ’ 

Although there was not the slightest significance in his 
tone, Winnie started, and turned first crimson and then ' 
pale. 

‘Why — why do you think sol’ she exclaimed, with 
nervous eagerness ; ‘ do jmu think me so very ill, or ’ 

‘ I think there must be a strong necessity, as you con- 
fess it, having till now so steadily denie(^ that there Avas 
anything the matter with -you,’ and he bent towards her 
with a grave, kindly smile; and a very serious look in his 
deep eyes. ‘ Speak to yopr cousin about it ; I am certain 
she is your best and kindest counsellor.’ 

‘ She is — there is no one like her ! ’ cried Winnie, Avith a 
little sob, and struggling bravely Avith her tears. ‘ I Avill 
speak to her to-morroAv , and noAV I Avill go to bed. I 
feel ill and tired.’ 

‘ Can Ave — can iny mother do nothing for you 1- 
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‘ Oh, no, no, no !’ 

Denzil was startled at the despair of her ‘no,’ and 
ilmost unconsciously caught her hand in both his own. 

‘ What has happened 1 ’ escaped his lips before he could 
;heck the words. 

‘ Nothing — nothing,’ began W'’innie, ten'ified at her own 
iVant of caution, when the door opened to admit Mrs. Crewe, 
learing the beef, preserre, and cake untouched. 

‘I understand the headache now,’ she said. ‘They 
rave had a lover’s quarrel ! I did not think Laura would 
/ake it so much to heart ; she did nob M\ant to saj^ any- 
jhing on the subject. But my penetration and experience 
ire not to be baffled ! They liave quarrelled over that 
dresome mother of his, and Mr. Piers went off in a rage. 
Really lovers are very troublesome. We must have every- 
thing straight and smooth before the Admiral comes the day 
ifter to-morrow. Winnie dear, don’t mind going up again 
to Laura ; she saj’^s she wants to get to sleep.’ 

‘ Very well, Mrs. Crewe,’ faltered W^innie, cut to the soul 
by this evidence of estrangement, even while she dreaded 
to be alone with her cousin. ‘I was just going to bed 
myself ; I feel so tired, and — and — good-night, Mr. Crewe 
— good-night;’ giving her hand to his mother, she left the 
room hastily. 

‘ Between you and me, Denzil,’ said Mrs. Crewe confi- 
dentially, ‘ I fear these foolish young people have c|uar- 
relled rather bitterly. Laura is a little obstinate.’ 

‘Mother ! ’ cried Denzil impatiently, ‘ don’t you see that 
Winnie is ill and suffering, as well as her cousin 1 ’ 

‘ Dear me ! is she ? ’ cried Mrs. Crewe, starting up. ‘ I 
shall just mix her a little sheny with hot water and sugar, 
and a dust of nutmeg on the top. It is excellent to send 
any one to sleep,’ and she hurried away. 

Mrs. Creive was truly rejoiced next morning at the 
intelligence that Mr. Piers had just come, and had gone 
into the drawing-room to .wait for Miss Laura. 

An hour passed — and half an hour more — and still the 
conference in the drawing-room had not come to an 
end. 

‘ At any rate, I might go in and see how they are going 
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Oil noiv,^ said Mrs'. C'reive to herself, and descended to tlie 
hall with this intention. 

As she reached it, Eeginald Piers came qiiicklj^ out of 
the drawing-room. He looked pale, stern, unlike himself ; 
there was something in his expression that startled, Mrs. 
Crewe with a sudden conviction that things were verj 
wrong indeed. 

‘My dear Mr. Piers ’ she began uneasily. 

‘Forgive me,’ he returned in a harsh, abrupt tone, ‘I 
' am pressed for time. I cannot stop to speak now;’ and 
he almost rushed away, shutting the front-door violently 
behind him. 

‘ Mjr dear Laura, what is the meaning of this.?’ said 
Mrs. Crewe with majestj'-, as she entered the room. ‘M}^ 
age and knowledge of the world, to sa}’’ nothing of the 
deep interest I take in jmu, authorise me to speak as a 
mother. You are trying that charming fiancd of yours too 
far ; deference to a parent’s whims may be exaggerated, 
and misunderstandings may arise, fatal to jmur happiness. 
You may lose Him, Laiira-^ ’ 

‘ I have lost him,’ said Laura, in a low, resolute voice, 
standing still and pale and cold before her. ‘ Our difference 
of opinion is too great to be accommodated ; I grieve to 
cause such disappointment, but it is all over.’ 

‘ Gracious goodness ! What madness ! What on earth 
is it all about ? You will have that jmung man’s life to 
answer for — mark my words ! I am disai:>pointed in you, 
Laura ’ 

‘ I am afraid jmu are ; you must be,’ returned Laura, 
in a strange mechanical manner. ‘But, dear Mrs. Crewe, 
you must have patience with me. AVhen I have seen the 
Admiral I will explain more, but now I cannot. Where is 
Winnie? I want to see her; I ’ 

‘Oh, if the affair is to be a mysteiy,,I.'am the last to 
intrude,’ said Mrs. Crewe, with much dignit}^ ‘ But as to 
Winnie, there is another puzzle ! She is gone , off this 
morning — goodness knows where ! — ^without a word to 
any one.’ 

‘Gone off'.’ echoed Laura in a tone of alarm, and with 
- such a look of dismay dilating her ej^es that Mrs. Crewe 
felt some tragedy must be on the point of discovery. 
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‘ I mean, she has gone out and said notliing to me as 
to where she was going. I daresay she will be in by 
dinner-time.’ 

But dinner was half over before AVinnic appeared, and 
then she seemed hurried and slightly excited. She tried 
to turn aside Mrs. Crewe’s queries with forced sprightliness, 
stating, to that lady’s great bewilderment, that she would 
give an account of licrself when she had sfjolccn to the 
Admiral ; after whicli Mrs. Crewe took refuge in dignified 
silence, and dinner passed in mute discomfort, such as none 
of the trio had ever before experienced in that cheerful, 
kindly house. 

Both girls felt it insupportable. 

‘ Come with me, AVinnie,’ said Laura, forcing herself to 
speak in her natural voice. 

Though AALnnie’s cruelly-sharpened observation detected 
a perceptible change in her tones, she obeyed the summons. 

AA^hen the cousins reached Laura’s chamber and had 
closed the door, AATnnie stood near it with a downcast, 
embarrassed air, her fingers clasping and unclasping each 
other, and her large speaking eyes averted. 

‘AA’here have yow been, AATnnicB began Laura, in some- 
thing of the usual motherly tone her cousin Icnew so rvell. 
‘I was frightened about you. I feared I knew not what.’ 

‘AA^ere you frightened about me, Laura?’ cried AATnnie, 
making a step forward, and then stopping as if she must 
not come nearer. ‘ Do you care enough about mo still V 

'Gan you doubt it?’ returned Laura in a stifled tone, 
yet not advancing to her. 

‘AA’'ell, I will tell you what I have been about,’ ex- 
claimed AVinnie, with an attempt at gaiety. ‘ You Icnow 
how ashamed I have been of my idleness and uselessness, 
and so I went away to the Governesses’ Institution, and 
heard all about it. I am to bring a letter of recommenda- 
tion from some lady — kirs. Trent, I suppose, will do— and 
I had quite a long talk with the lady superintendent. 
She asked what I could teach, and seemed pleased to hear I 
knew German and music; she begged me to get the letter 
soon, because she thought I might just suit a lady in the 
country somewhere. So, dear, I shall go there and begin to 
make my fortune ; and then, Laura, things null come right 
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when I am out of the waj. jou know, and — Reggie will 
forget the sort of madness that came over him for a 
moment — I am sure he is ashamed of it by this time — 
and then — why, we shall be happy once more !’ 

Winnie brouj^ht all this out in a great hurry, and with 
an immense effort at light-hearted cheerfulness ; but at the 
end of her speech she faltered, and raised her eyes with' a 
wonderfully pathetic look of entreaty to her cousin. 

Laura returned her gaze with a sombre, unsjunpathetic 
expression. 

‘ Do you really believe that anylMng could restore to us 
yesterday morning?' she replied, in a slow, deliberate 
voice. ' Do you not rather feel that not even a miracle 
could make us as we were ? There are things which no 
power can undo. I have deliberately and finally released 
Reginald to-day from our engagement.’ 

‘ Then he has been here 1 You have seen him ! Oh, 
what did he say ? how did he bear meeting you V 

‘ I cannot understand Reginald,’ said Laura. ‘ Why 
should he have sought me when he did not love me ? for I 
Imow now he never loved me.’ 

‘Oh yes, he did — he will !’ interrupted Winnie. 

‘ He is honourably disposed to fulfil his engagement 
with me,’ Laura resumed, a little bitterly. ‘ He even 
urged our marriage, though he did not deny his love for 
you. He maintained that his high esteem and regard, and 
all th.at gray shadow of affection, would make us happier 
than intense passion , that you Avould never hear of uniting 
yourself to him after this terrible breach of faith, and — oh, 
much more that I have no patience to think of!’ cried 
Laura, breaking off with a sudden burst of emotion. ‘ He 
seemed eager and earnest too,’ she went on; ‘but the ring 
of his A’oice as he spoke to jmu yesterday' has never left 
my ears ; there was real love in it — a tone it never had for 
me ; and you will be a far more acceptable daughter-in-law 
than I could ever be.’ 

‘But I will never marr}’^ him,’ cried Winnie, in an agony. 
‘ You do not believe I would be so base, so unfeeling, so ’ 

‘ You will be his wife before a year is out,’ said Laura, 
‘ if he wishes it ; but he puzzles me.’ 

‘Ah, Laura, do not tuni from me, do not hate me!’ 
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sobbed Winnie. ‘ I never dreamed of doing you a VTong ; 
I loved you always, I love you now — let nothing separate 
us. I will do anything you like, if you will only believe 
in me, and let me stay with you.’ 

‘ I do believe in you, Winnie ; but I must be alone for 
this day at least. Leave me ; I must bury my dead alone.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

This day of clouds and thick darlcness was full of bitterness 
and wrath to Reginald Piers also. Never before had he 
felt the same maddening sense of impotent irritation. The 
feeling that he had destroyed his own well-arranged plan 
of life by a moment’s want of self-control — he who prided 
himself, on clearness of purpose and firmness of will — was 
intolerable humiliation ; while he had the consciousness 
that for the first time’ accident, or circumstance, or what- 
ever the apparently fortuitous combination of small events 
can be termed which constitutes luck, was against him. 
He had lieen so sure that Laura was safe out of the way 
for several hours, and he had not yet discovered what had 
brought her back so unexpectedly. He had lost her ! he 
knew that, and, despite his passion for her cousin, he felt 
that he had lost much. 

‘ She 'would' have made me a capital wife,’ he reflected ; 
‘ she is so thoughtful and capable, besides . . . then, how 
tremendously she will feel it! If she were a prettier 
woman there would be a better chance of her replacing 
me, though I fancy she is one of the constant kind. Why 
is it that a woman cannot see that, from the nature of 
things, many — most men can love two at once 1 But how 
long would my love for Winifrid have remained ideal V 

Under all his real regret and uneasiness, and dim dread 
of possible mischief from Laura’s resentment, was an 
under-current of vmd anticipa,tion, a -warm stream of hope, , 
that sent its electric darts of fiery joy in sudden intermit- 
tent thrills down everj^ vein. ^ But he must be prudent ; 
he must .do nothing rashly. For every reason he must 
conciliate Laura. 
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‘She vras ahvays a -^ronJerful girl for justice and 
comnion sense,’ he thought. ‘ I •wonder how she and 
Winnie are getting on together. My beautiful darling, 
you love me, in spite of 3'our horror at your own uncon- 
scious treacherj^ ; but Winnie is quite capable of some 
tremendous piece of follj" by waj’" of atonement. High- 
toned, higli-principled women are the deuce and all some- 
times. I must not lose both : that would be too absurd. 
By heaA'en ! I am half inclined to wish Hugh Piers had 
lived to hunt anotlier day. But no, Pierslynn is worth 
many an untoward love-affair, and more than that. How- 
ever, m3* first cai'e must be to keep the thing quiet ; Laura 
will help me there 3 m3’' mother’s opposition is a capital 
peg to hang dela3* on 3 and so — and so — my luck will not 
desert me yet.’ 

Reginald was engaged to dine that evening with the 
Trents ; his hostess received him with her usual 
cordialit}’. 

‘ I begaia to think we should never see 3’’oix again,’ she 
said. 

‘ I am not surprised,’ returned Reginald. ‘The fact is, 
I have been “ nowhere ” for the last month, and now I am 
on the wing for Piershmn again. Glad to see 3’ou looking, 
if possible, better than ever — and Katie?’ 

‘Katie has gone to a children’s birthda3^ ps^rty at the 
other side of the Square. She is quite well, but we had 
a horrid fright yesterda3’. About twelve o’clock I had a 
telegram from Blackheath, to sa3* that Willie had met with 
an accident. Of course I hurried off at once, and found 
he had had a bad fall, and, as the head-master was awa3’, 
his wife, a nervous little woman, got into a fright lest 
anything should go wrong, and telegraphed for me. I was 
obliged to put ofi’ Laura Piers, whom I had asked to 
luncheon — after she was in the house too.’ 

Deeply did Reginald curse the unreasonable nervousness 
of that schoolmaster’s wife. 

After the cheese soitffid had gone round, Mr. Thurston, 
the only other guest, leaning back in his chair, said easily, 

‘ Have you mentioned that proposition of Lord Dereham’s 
to our friend here?’ 
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‘Not j^ofc j I left it to 3'^on,’ z’eplied Mr. Trent. 

‘It seems,' returned Mz'. Thurston, plaj'ing with his 
ejmglass, ‘ that there is a farm Ij'ing between Lord Dere- 
ham’s property and Piersljmn which belonged to his aunt ; 
she znarried a Pole or Hungarian. It has now passed to 
lier daughter, zvlzo is a zvidow. These people haz'e raised 
mortgages on it from tizne to time. Now the present 
possessor zrishes to sell the pi’operty, and I rather fancy 
j^u can get it a bargain.’ 

‘ I know the place,’ said Reginald thoughtfully. ‘ Ami 
so Madame Moscynska zvishes to sell 1 I mot her at 
Daizysford, zvhen I zz'ent over .to shoot there last montli ; 
but I could not haz^e imagined her bard-up.’ 

‘ These nondescript pz'incesses are pinchbeck all through,’ 
observed Mr. Trent, zvith true British cozztempt for foreign 
titles. 

‘Poles are zmry charming people,’ put in his zrife ; ‘and 
if thej' help one to pass some hours agreeably, I do not 
see zz’hz’' zzm are to quarrel zvith them because they are not 
capitalists.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Reginald heartily. ‘I assizre you it 
is quite thrilling to hear Madame la Princesse talk of 
the zz'rongs of her conntzy, and grind her pearly teeth at 
the name of Russia. But zzdzat do they want for the 
farm ?’ 

‘ I do zzot know, but I daresay 3mu zvill get it cheap,’ 
said jMz’. Thizz’ston. 

‘ I zvill think about it,’ z’emarked Reginald. • ‘ Let Lord 
Derehazh’s people talk to Preshfield. At all events I am 
obliged to you for giving me a hint : for the present I 
shall keep out of Madame Moscynska’s zvay j I zvould 
rather buy from her representatives thaiz from herself.’ 

‘You ai-e grozving in wozdclly zvisdom, Reginald,’ said 
Mrs. -Trent, smiling. 

‘ I hope so. A propos of the opposite to zzmz-ldly zvisdom, 
do yon knozv if Aclmiral Desbarres is izi tozvn V 
■ ‘ We expected him to-day,’ z’eplied Mr. Trent ; ‘ but I 
had a note this nioz’ning informing me that he could not 
leave Ins sister.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said Reginald; and he thought if the Admiral 
could not come to tozvn there zvas so much time gained. 
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‘All, Reginald! you are chevalier to leave the 

charms of conversation below for my tea-table/ said Mrs. 
Trent, when he entered the dranung-room. ‘I suppose your 
mother has told you all about our life in Auvergne V 

‘ My mother has done nothing of the kind/ he returned, 
‘ We have not had many conversations of late. I suppose 
.she has confided her griefs to you V 

‘ Yes ; she is rather put out about your wish to marry 
Sliss Piers.’ 

‘What is her gi’eat objection to Laura T he asked. 

‘ Her objections are numerous, but I must say I think 
tlie young ladj’ seems very pleasing. Ho doubt Mrs. Piers 
will come round if you have patience.’ 

‘Great heavens!’ burst out Reginald, with unusual 
irritation. ‘ Have I not had patience ? Have I not borne 
with my motbeT'’s crotchets and Laura’s scruples until my 
life has been utterly s^joiledl I have stood more than 
many men would; and I tell you, Mrs. Trent, if Laura 
continues to prefer her sentimental pride to my happiness, 
I vdll break with her,’ 

j\Irs. Trent looked up startled, and hesitated a moment 
before she replied : 

‘ My dear Reginald, I am sure you will do nothing hast}' 
or unjust. I have alwaj-s liked you for your fidelity to 
j’our first love ; men may think it quixotic, but I do not. 
I really believe she will be an admirable wife. At the same 
time, you cannot wonder at your mother’s objections.’ 

‘ I have a right to please myself in such a matter,’ said 
Reginald moodily ; ‘ but I have no right to make myself 
disagreeable to a friend like yourself.’ 

Laura was infinitely relieved to find she was not obliged 
to meet her guardian while still quivering from the blow 
that had fallen upon her. If time could be gained the 
affair might seem to die a natural death, and the scandal 
of a sudden break be avoided. 

Winnie struggled bravely, and on the whole successfully, 
to maintain her usual seeming when the little circle of 
Leamington Road met together ; but wlien alone with her 
cousin, there was a downcast air of innocent guilt (if such 
a contradiction in terms may be used), an eagerness to do 
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Laura any little services, a watchful care to save her trouble, 
accompanied b}’- ^vistful looks quickl}' averted, as if sIjc 
longed for some token of tenderness, j^et dared not ask it, 
that spoke volumes to the elder girl. 

Once Laura, overcome bj’’ the sweetness of her cousin’.- 
voice, which trembled in aslcing some ordinary question, 
and touched by her pale cheeks, suddcnl}^ threw her arms 
round her. 

‘ Oh ! Winnie, Winnie !’ she cried, ‘ do not think me 
harsh or cruel because I am so still and silent ! It would 
be false, dear, to sa}’’ I love you 7)ow as I used, but I will 
— I will before long be just as loving as I was.’ 

‘ My own dear Laura ! th.ank you, oh, thank you foi 
sajing so,’ sobbed Winnie. ‘ Oh ! let me speak to you. 
dearest, tliis once; perhaps it was just a little momentary 
madness that made Reginald talk to me in that udld way. 
'Why will you not forgive him, and ’ 

‘ Winifrid,’ interrupted Lam-a gravely, ‘ that is not pos- 
.sible. It is not a question of forgiveness. It is not his 
fancj', his passion for you, that I Inu’e to forgive ; I do not 
think he could help it; it is his having made the fatal 
mistake of asking me to he his wife, that puzzles and 
angers me. He never loved me, fhai I know now 
thoroughlj', bitterly ! Reginald and I have parted for 
ever. Hot that I shall have any bitterness against him, 
only an odd, vague distrust ; and I know he will separate 
us hereafter, for you vdll,3'et be his wife.’ 

‘ Oh ! no — no — no ! He will not seek me. He will 
be ashamed. I could not bear ’ 

‘ Winifrid, you love Reginald ! And you will be wax in 
his hands. Let us never speak of him again ! ’ 

The awkward silence which ensued was broken by a tap 
at the door, followed b}'^ the appearance of Collins with a ' 
letter 

‘ It is from Reginald,’ said Laura, turning a shade paler. 

‘ Stay, Winnie, I shall show j'ou this letter when I have 
read it — unless, indeed, Reginald desires me not.’ 

Winnie stopped, her handa clasped before her, a look 
of positive pain on her face. 

' After glancing over the pages, Laura offered the letter 
to her cousin. 
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' In obedience to your strongly-expressed wish, I have 
abstained from trying to see you ; but in justice to myself 
I must once more offer a word of remonstrance. Your 
remarkable sense, which I have always admired, must tell 
you that a man who is willing and anxious to fulfil his 
original engagement, in spite of a sudden and powerful 
counter-attraction, is not to be lightly cast aside. I feel 
sure that Winifrid would entirely approve .what I say, for, 
like myself, she must deplore a contretemps so fatal to 
our happiness. Believing, as I do, that under present cir- 
cumstances it is better we should not meet, I am about to 
quit England for the Mediterranean, and shall probably 
visit Egypt. Meantime, hoping it may make matters easier 
for you, I shall write to Admiral Desbarres, stating that 
we ha^•e had a quarrel on the subject of my mother’s con- 
sent to our marriage, and as it is now indefinitely deferred, 
I think it better to absent myself for a while. Do not 
answer this at once ; think over it well before you finally 
break witli me, for no one is more tnilj^ or warmly attached 
to you tlian, ’yours still, 

‘ ReOtINALD Pier-s. 

‘ Address to the care of Messrs. Freshfield and Green.’ 

A silence of some moments followed when Winifrid re- 
turned this epistle to its owner ; at length she said, in an 
interrogative tone, ‘Weill’ 

‘Well,’ said Laura, with a sad smile, ‘it’s a curious 
letter. I am thankful that Reginald j)i'omises to write to 
the Admii’al •, much explanation will thus be saved. I 
will certainly comply with his Avish not to answer at once, 
in order to make that ansAver final.’ 

It Avas the evening but one after this conversation ; tea 
was ready and the lamp lit, Avhile Mrs. CreAAm and Laura 
awaited the return of Denzil and Winnie, Avho AA-ere both 
out. 

‘Dear me !’ said IMrs. CreAAm at length, ‘it is half-past 
six, and no sign of your cousin. Is it not something neAv, 
her running about by herself ? Have you any idea AA'here 
she goes V - ' 

‘ I hardly knoAv ; she is trying for an engagement 
through the GoA"ernesses’ Institution.’ 
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‘ Good gracious ! Is that with the Admiral’s consent ?’ 

‘ I do not know if he would consent or not ; but neither 
she nor I ought to live on the Admiral.’ 

‘My deal', I have a sort of idea that things are not 
going right ; it is more than ten days since klr. Piers ivas 
here, and no bouquets nor fruit coming. Ah, Laura ! it is 
easier to throw away than to pick up.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Crewe, T confess we have had a difference 
of opinion, and now we have agreed that it is better not to 
meet for a while.’ 

‘My dear !’ said Mrs. Crewe oracular!}’-, ‘you have done 
for yourself. Young men do not like being trilled with, 
and when they have fortune' and position they will not 
stand it.’ 

‘ Perhaps not ,* still I have to think of my own happi- 
ness and my own life j have patience ivith me, and bear 
with me. I am trying to do my best under difficulties !’ 

Laura’s tact told her this was her safest line, that her 
good hostess’s warm feelings made the best shield against 
her strong curiosity. 

‘Indeed I will, my love,’ she exclaimed. ‘You are 
always wise and prudent, but it would be a relief to your 
mind to confide in me, and my experience might — there is 
the door-bell,’ interrupting herself and hastening to admit 
the applicant; ‘perhaps it is Winnie.’ 

She was right, and returned to the room followed l:)y 
the ti’juant. 

‘ Come, give an account of yourself. Are you wet, my 
dear? Ileally, Winnie, it is not prudent to stay out so 
late all by yourself.’ 

‘ I am not wet, Mrs, Crewe, and I have not been alone. 
I went to Mrs. Trent this afternoon, and she very kindly 
came with me to the Governesses’ Institution.’ 

, It was an effort of supreme courage, of profoundest 
penitence, this determination to go forth into the strange 
terrible world alone', on the part of a creature so clinging, 
so loving, so distrustful of herself as Winnie was in those 
early inexperienced days, and she longed unspeakably for a 
word of encouragement, of sympath}'^, from her auditors. 

‘Well,’ returned Mrs. Crewe, ‘why you cannot be satis- 
fied to stay where Providence and the Admiral have placed 
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3 ^ou, I do not understand. Independence is all very well, 
but reallj' ^you are not called upon ’ 

‘ Ah ! dear Mrs. Crewe,’ interrupted Winnie, coming 
suddenlj^ behind her chair and leaning on her shoulder till 
her fair young cheek touched the somewhat hollow one of 
her kind hostess, ‘you do not know how awful the idea of 
going among strangers is to me, and yet I feel, I know, I 
must not stay here. I am not clever like Laura ; still, I 
can, I ought to support myself. You are not angry with 
me 1 — I cannot bear jmu to be angry.’ 

‘ 1 am sure ’ began Mrs. Crewe, still displeased, 

when the door opened to admit Denzil, who stopped 
abruptly, surprised at the tableau before him. 

Winifrid withdrew her arm from Mrs. Crewe’s shoulder 
in blushing confusion, saying, ‘I was just coaxing ]\Irs. 
CrcAve not to scold me.’ 

‘What sins have you been committing?’ said Denzil, 
with a rather forced smile. 

‘ Here is this restless, foolish girl wanting to rush off 
on some wild-goose chase to earn her own living ! ’ returned 
his mother. ‘ She calls it independence. I call it craving 
for excitement. Do you not think it is her duty to live 
on here quietly Avith me?’ 

‘ I have no right to give any opinion on Miss Fielden’s 
affairs,’ s.aid Denzil, looking straight into the fire. 

‘ That is a cold, unkind AA’^ay of speaking,’ cried Winnie, 
coming over to stand by the chimncy-piece. ‘ Wh}’’ should 
I not try to be independent, hoAvever humbly ? I am sure 
your sj'mpathies are with me ! ’ 

‘ They are !’ said Denzil, with sudden AA’-armth ; ‘ thej'’ are 
Avith yon in eAmry Avay ! I wish you had Avealth and every 
good gift of fortune, but as you haA^e not, — AA'hy, there is 
neither shame nor sorroAv in honest work. If you must go 
forth from this quiet nook, I can but AAUsh you God-speed.’ 

‘I protest, Denzil, I did not expect this from you,’ 
cried his mother. ‘You young people are cj[uite beyond 
my comprehension. Go, take off your things, my dear ; I 
shall not trouble you with any more advice.’ . 

Denzil’s speech struck Laura as peculiar ; she too anti- 
cipated a AAuarm remonstrance on his part against Winnie’s 
project, and it seemed to her that his feAV Avords indicated a 
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deliberate renunciation of any hopes he might have formed. 
Did he see below the surface more than otliers i 

‘ Do not think that my heart does not ache for 3'ou, 
AVinnie,’ she exclaimed, when they Avere alone. ‘ It is a 
tremendous undertaking for you, dear ; but eveiy one likes 
you, and jmur banishment will not be for long ; then, when 
time has softened everything, Ave will be i'riends again. 
May God speed jmu, as Denzil said.’ 

A timid embrace was AA^nnie’s only replA". 

A week after this conversation Denzil Avas unusually 
late. He had been much engaged with the fitting up of a 
neAv ship of which he was to take the command. On this 
evening Laura and AA^nnie had retired earl)’’ to their OAvn 
rooms, and Mrs. Crewe enjoj^ed herself preparing for her 
adored son. AATien the front-door bell announced the ex- 
pected guest, ]\Irs. CreAve hastened to open it. 

‘ Come in, dear ! How wet jmn are ! Just pull off 
your hoots in the hall. I will bring you your slippers; they 
are nice and warm.’ 

Uttering all this very A'olublj'^, Sirs. CreAve led the Avay 
into the dining-room. She continued : ‘ I had a feAv lines 
from the Admiral to-day, with a cheque. The punctuality 
of that dear good man is amazing ! I am afraid ]\Iiss 
Desbarres is in a bad way ; her weakness is terrible. The 
Admiral does not knoAv when he can leaAm her. I am sure 
her illness is a real misfortune. If her guardian had been 
in town and about, Laura would ncA'er haAm quarrelled in 
this extraordinary way with Mr. Piers. It is all in con- 
sequence of Laura’s absurd pride, because Mrs. Piers would 
not Avelcome her as if she Avere an heiress. My young 
lady will not give in an inch, and noAv she has lost him, 
mark my words.’ 

‘ I daresay she has,’ said Denzil, Avith annojung serenity. 

‘ Then there is AVinnie ; I believe she has heard of an 
engagement. I must say this annoys me almost more than 
Laura’s folly.’ - 

‘ Yet her wish to maintain herself is right and natural.’ 

‘ I did not think pou would like her to go and battle 
Avith the world; a handsome, elegant creature like her 
ought to be taken care of.’ 
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‘ I would much j)refer maintaining her myself/ returned 
Deuzil/smiling ; ‘but I think the better of her for her 
self-respect.’ 

‘ Ah ! my dear boy ! then you are a little smitten with 
my sweet young friend V 

‘ Yes, very much,’ said Denzil, with a sigh, ‘ or rather, I 
was : she is a woman any man might be a little mad about. 
But go on, mother; what else have you to complain of?’ 

‘Oh ! the only thing I object to is their want of trust 
in me. Though they tiy to keep a fair face, I can see 
quite well that there is something between Laura and 
"Winnie. They are less together than they were, and I 
must say Laura is the most stand-off of tlie two. Between 
3'ou and me, I think Laura has given 3’’oung Piers up, for 
she let out the other da3'' that she had been to see that 
di’awing-man Mrs. Trent recommended long ago. I suspect 
tlm Admiral will be very vexed with them when he comes 
to know everything.’ 

Denzil made no reply, but sat for some minutes with 
his pipe in his hand, thinking too profoundly even to smoke. 

‘'\'\’'hat are 3'’ou thinking of, Denzil?’ said his mother 
at last. 

‘ I am piecing the puzzle together/ he retuimed, with a 
short sigh. 

‘Do you think you have made it out?’ she asked 
cagerh^ 

‘ I am not sure enough to commit myself,’ he said, re- 
suming his pipe, and puffing leisurel3’' ; ‘ time will show. 
There is a Avonderfull3’' sad look about both of them ; and 
if I am not greatty mistaken, Laura is a grand woman.’ 

‘ W^hat ! are 3^11 changeable like the rest ? Are 3mu 
turning to Laura? Are you going to be faithless to 
’\Yinifrid ?’ 

‘It is of little consequence,’ he said, gazing at the fire, 
and speaking as if to himself. ‘ That bit of folly is over ; 
but she is a sweet creature — God bless her, and help her too ! ’ 

‘Well, you are all most contradictoiy,’ 1 replied Mrs. 
Crewe, in a querulous tone; ‘and I must say the one I 
have always found most reasonable and sympathetic is Mr. 
Piers, and how Laura can play fast and loose with him I 
cannot make out.’ 
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CHAPTER XXL 

As tlie day fixed by Reginald for his departure drew near, 
bis feverish desire to sec and speak vitli IVinnie increased. 
To a certain point he Avas cool, foreseeing, and prudent, 
but to leave London vdtbout coming to some understanding 
with the object of his first strong passion was too much 
for his self-control. But how to obtain one ‘I To write 
and ask her to meet him was to destroy his chance ; to 
linger about Leamington Road, in liopes of .surprising ])er 
coming out or going in, was to risk awful encounters with 
hlrs. Crewe, or awkward meetings with Laura. In this 
difficulty he sought Mrs. Trent, divining in some odd, 
instinctive way that through her onl}' he could get a clue. 
And yet he dared not ask a direct question. That astute 
lady was therefore rather puzzled b}’’ the sudden renewal 
of Reginald’s old habits of intimacy, his early visits and 
droi^pings in to luncheon. 

‘I suppose, as he has quarrelled with his fiancee, he 
comes to me to be comforted,’ Avas her reflection. ‘ MHiat 
a fool that Laura Piers must be ! I wish he would take 
a fancy to Katie j but it is not likely.’ 

So Mrs. Trent meditated as her neat brougham drew 
u]) sharply at HoavcII and James’s, and the door Avas 
opened by the object of her thoughts. 

‘Ah, Reginald! .shopping, like myself?’ 

‘ Yes ; there are alAA'ays last things to get before a 
start.’ 

‘And Avhen do jmu start?’ 

‘The day after to-morroSv, if nothing prevents me.’ 

‘What a comprehensive “if” 1’ returned Mrs. Trent, 
smiling. ‘ Come in Avith me ; I have only to leave a 
pattern of silk for poor old Lady Jamieson. She fancies 
they AAull not attend to her if she Avrites. 1 will put you 
doAvn anywhere you like, after.’ 

Mrs. Trent’s business was quickly despatched. So soon 
as they Avere shut into the carriage and the order given 
‘ To Shoolbreds’,’ she observed : 

12 
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‘I suppose you know nothing about Laura and Miss 
Fielden now 1 Winnie is quite determined to accept a 
governess’s situation. I cannot think what the Admiral 
will say when he knows. He is too much absorbed in his., 
poor sister to attend to an 3 'thing just now. I heljied Winnie '' 
so far as I could by giving her a letter of introduction to 
the Governesses’ Institution. I have just left 'her in 
Harley Street.’ 

‘ Indeed ! I am sure the Admiral will be annoyed. 
What is this Institution you are talking of — where is iti’ 

‘ A very good place to find what one wants on either 
side.’ 

‘ What a shame it was of old Fielden to leave his 
children unpro^dded for!’ said Eeginald indignantly; then, 
looking at his watch, he exclaimed hastil}’-, ‘By Jove! it 
is later than I thought ! I have an appointment at 2.30. 
Excuse me, Mrs. Trent, if I leave you abruptly ; I Avill 
call this evening to make my adieux.’ 

He pulled the check-string, opened the door, and 
vanished so rapidly that Mrs. Trent was quite startled. 
Reginald, meantime, had speedily found a cab, and 
drove as fast as he could to Harley Street, where he 
proceeded to patrol the pavt at a little distance. He kept 
a long and wear}’’ watch, rendered doubl}* irksome b}’’ the 
fear that he might have missed his quarr}’ ; and he was 
almost inclined to retreat hopelesslj', when a figure ap- 
peared descending the steps, at sight of which his heart 
leaped with a sudden bound — a tall slight figure in mourn- 
ing ; the step with which this girl walked leisurely towards 
Regent’s Park was smooth and elastic, and completed her 
air of distinction. Reginald followed her, keeping a little 
behind until she neared York Gate, when, quickening his 
pace, he was soon beside her. 

‘ Winnie ! ’ 

She started, and, turning very pale, looked at him with 
an expression almost of terror, glancing right and left, as 
if for some means of escape. 

‘ Winnie ! ’ repeated Reginald. ‘ Good heavens I you 
are not afraid of me % I must speak to you ; I have 
watched and waited for this opportunity. There are some 
things of importance to Laura I want to. ask you about, 
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and I am on tlie eve of q^uitting England for a long 
time.’ 

‘I -would much rather not. We ought never to meet 
any more,’ said Winnie brokenly, with a slight despairing 
gesture of the hand. ‘ If jmu knew the misery and shame 
I have endured, the horror of myself — oh, Eeginald, do 
not ask me to talk with you !’ 

‘ But I do,’ he returned resolutely. ‘It will be months, 
perhaiis j^ears, before we meet again, and you must hear 
what I have to say. Do jmu think, Winnie, that I have 
not suffered too ? Come with me into the park ; we can 
speak quietly there. If you .refuse, I will follow you to 
Leamington Eoad and ask for an interview before Laura’s 
face.’ 

Something in his resolute ah’, something also in the 
habitual charm he exercised over her, bent Winifrid’s will 
to his. He was going away, too, and suffering through 
her ! She did not reply, but let him walk beside her, 
directing their steps into a quiet alley of the park. After 
proceeding for some time in silence, Reginald broke out : 

‘ I have had you before my eyes night and day since 
that infernal accident betrayed us. I have eaten my heart 
out trying to find the means of seeing you, and now I 
scarcely know where to begin. How has it been with you 
since % Has she been cruel ? Is she driving you away 
among strangers'? If so — ^if she makes your life wretched — 
let us cast all colder considerations to the winds, and go 
awa}" together; trust yourself to me, and let us secure 
some few days -of heaven to look back upon, come what 
maj'- after.’ 

Reginald spoke with fire ; excited by the unexpected 
joy of meeting, and intoxicated by the subtle charm of 
mingled tenderness and fear which pervaded her voice and 
manner, the quivering lip, the suddenly -averted glances 
of those grave sweet eyes, he was carried out of himself. 
‘ Winnie, look at me ; will you come V he repeated. 

His imi)assioned tone seemed to startle her into self- 
command. She turned her eyes full upon him, gravely, 
sadly. 

‘You know this is utter foil}'-,’ she said. ‘You and I 
have no more to do with each other. Oh ! how I wish I 
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had battled on tvitli my aunt rather than have brought 
sorrow and bitterness to those I love ! I am indeed un- 
fortunate !’ 

‘It is no faxdt of j'ours that you are lovely and lovable,’ 
said Eeginald, in a low tone. ‘ But tell me, how is it 
between Laura and yourself i — ^vdiat does she think of me?’ 

‘I believe Laura pities us both; but we never name 
j'ou. Laura is always just — .she is always kind ; but she 
is veiy still and cold and silent to me. She does not 
drive me away, but it is impossible — do 3mu not see it is 
quite impossible ? — I can live among — upon people whoso 
hopes and wishes I have been the means of frustrating ! 

^ Oh, Eeginald ! whj^ do you not strive to induce her to 
renew her engagement with j^ou? It is the only means 
of extricating us all from this misery.’ 

‘ You ask too much,’ returned Eeginald. ‘ Besides, Laura 
would never listen to such a proposition ; she is too clear- 
sighted ’ 

‘ Yes, but she loved j'ou,’ cried Winifrid, in her turn 
excited ; ‘ and if you persevered — reall}^ — not going awaj" 
out of sight, but persisting in seeing her, and telling her 
day after day that a moment’s madness does not destroy real 
affection, she would listen and believe — she could not help it.’ 

‘ I cannot do this, Winnie,’ he said, gazing fi.xedlj'' into 
the eyes upturned to him. ‘I confess that I was hasty 
and ill -judging in mistaking my own feelings towards 
Laura, and I was doubly unfortunate in not having met 
you till too late. But if, on my return to England, Laura 
still refuses me, am I to wear the willow for ever ? And 
you, my love, my life ! yon Avill not sacrifice 'us both to an 
ideal myth of honour and fidelity — for jmu are not in- 
different to me, Winnie? Y’'ou would not uish to punish 
me for the crime of loving j'ou too well? Look at me 
once more, Winnie, and sa}', if you can truly, “ I do not 
love you ! ” ’ 

‘ I hardly think I do, Eeginald ! I am so unhappj'',’ re- 
turned Winnie, the soft rich colour mantling in her check. 

I And, oh ! I wish you had never cared for me ; but, indeed, 
it is too cruel to 1^ the cause of grief to eveiy one. And 
noxv I cannot stay any longer ; I must leave you.’ 

‘Not yet!’ cried\^ Eeginald eager^^ ‘We have settled 
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jiotliing — come to no understanding. Do not let me go 
without some knowledge of your movements, some clue to 
where I shall find you. Promise me, that should you be 
in any difficulty, any trouble, you will write to me.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ exclaimed Winnie, ‘I will not write 
to you or receive a letter from you ; it would be too, too 
base. I am not angrj’- with you — how could I be 1 — but I 
must not, will not be so false to my dearest, best friend as 
to link myself with you. We are most unfortunate; that 
is all I can saj’’. How poor and cold it sounds ! ’ 

Her voice broke suddenl}', and, instead of turning to 
leave him, she sat down on a- seat by which they were 
passing, and covered her face with her hands. 

‘ And yet you can look calmly forward to an indefinite 
number of months, without the smallest chance of com- 
municating with.me !’ said Reginald, placing himself beside 
her, and drawing away her hands, which he clasped in his 
own, ‘Is that kind, or even just? Winnie!. will you 
not write to me ?’ 

‘ Only on one topic, Reginald,’ she said resolutely. ‘ If 
I see any sign, of softening in Laura, I will let you know ; 
and then you will come back, %vill you not, and make up 
for all the bitter sorrow you and / have caused her?’ 

There was a tone of agonised entreaty in her voice ; it 
moved Reginald strangel}\ 

‘ I can i^romise nothing,’ he said, after a moment’s pause. 
‘I feel as if I were helplessly drifting on the stream of 
events ; but, if you give me hope, I may yet be floated 
into the haven I long for.’ 

‘ Ah ! no ; there is no hope with me — none, Reginald. 
You only distress me — you only vex yourself. I cannot 
listen any more, and you' must not come with me,’ she 
added, with an air of decision so marked that he felt there 
was no appeal. 

‘ One word before you leave me,’ _he cried. ‘ Shall you 
mention our interview to Laura ?’ ■ 

■ ‘I think not'; we never mention you. We speak so 
little' now. Good-bye. God bless you and direct you.’ 

‘ God! how hard it is to say good-bye ! Yet, darling, I 
wish I had never seen you. It is good-bye, then ?’ 

AVinifi'id drew her hand forcibly from him, and with a 
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slight sad gesture turned away and walked quickly out of 
sight. Eeginald stood quite still for several seconds, 
looking after her, his face contracted with anger and 
fruitless regret; his heart agitated by the one gleam of 
hope that served to show more clearly the baffled schemes 
and almost hopeless passion 'which tormented him. At 
length he raised his head, his mouth tightened someudiat, 
and he too walked rapidly away in an opposite direction. 

Eext morning Laura was writing to the Admiral in 
her own I’oom when Winnie tapiied at the door. 

When she entered Laura saw that she was very pale, 
and her large eyes dilated with a pained expression. She 
held an open letter in her hand. 

‘ Oh, Laura,’ cried Winnie, venturing to throw her 
arms round her as of old, ‘ do counsel me and think for 
me as j’^ou used. I have the letter I expected from, the 
lady in the country, and who do yon think it is V 

' How can I tell V asked Laura uneasily. 

‘ Lady Jervois !’ cried Winnie. ‘ Ought I to go to her 1 
Head her letter, and tell me what you think.’ 

‘Deaji Miss Fielden, 

‘Somewhat to my surprise, I have received j''our 
address from the Governesses’ Institution, and lose no time 
in telling you hoAv pleased I should be if I could secure 
your care and instruction for my little girl. She is a quiet 
child, but I fear backward for her age. I must, however, 
Avarn you that, OAving to my husband’s someAidiat peculiar 
views of female education, I cannot offer you an adequate 
salary — forty pounds a year being the utmost Sir Gilbert 
Avill agree to give. I may add that we lead a most 
retired and quiet life, in a remote district, and see scarce 
any society. I need hardly say that I should consider 
you a member of the famity, and esteem myself fortunate 
in having your companionship. My kind regards to kliss 
Piers. Is it really true that my brother is going to Aviuter 
in the South of Europe 1 I have not heard from him for 
an age. Hoping to have a speedy and affirmative replj^, I 
am, dear Miss Fielden, yours very sincerely, 

‘Helen Jervois.’ 
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When Laura had finished the letter she remained a 
moment or two silent. 

‘Well, Laura, what do jmu think!’ said Winnie, unable 
to restrain her impatience. 

‘ It is very curious,’ returned Laura slowly. ‘ What do 
you think yourself?’ 

‘ I do not know what to think,’ cried Winnie. ‘ As to 
Lady Jervois herself, I should very much like to be with 
her, she is so gentle and nice. But, Laura, I don’t think 
I ought to go. I think it would look like putting myself 
in the way of — I cannot speak all my thoughts — but you 
understand.’ 

‘I do quite understand,’ replied Laura calmly. ‘I 
know you would naturally, at p-escni, avoid Eeginald ; not 
that it will matter much in the end. Well, he will be 
out of the way for some months, that- is certain ; and 
when he returns, Winnie, he wdl seek jmu wherever you 
are, or I am much mistaken.’ 

‘ jSTo — no. It will be no use, if he does.’ 

‘ Then,’ resumed Laura, not heeding the interruption, 

‘ the Admiral would be greatly reconciled to the idea of 
your earning your own living if he knew you were in the 
house of a friend, and almost a connection ; and I ’■ — her 
voice trembled — ‘ I should be greatly comforted to know 
you had found something like a home.’ 

She stopped abruptly, and Winnie seized her hand. 
‘ How good 3mu are to me, Laura ! Ah ! how good !’ 

‘Winnie!’ exclaimed Laura; and then they hugged 
each other heartily for the first time since they knew they 
were rivals ; ‘ I know, too, my dear uncle would be satis- 
fied, could he see us, that you Avould be safe and well 
with Lady Jervois ; I believe, Winnie, -you had better 
accept.’ 

‘I am half afraid, half anxious, to go — I will not write 
till to-morrow.’ 

‘ Yes, it is well to reflect.’ 

‘If she were not his sister!’ said Winnie, with averted 
face. ‘ But he may not hear* — he may not know for a long 
time ; and even then ’ , 

‘It is of little importance,’ returned Laura, with a 
slight, unconscious sigh. ‘I would advise j’-ou to write 
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to the Admiral as soon as you have ' made up your 
mind.’ 

Laura’s counsels atid her own inclination decided Winniei 
A voice seemed to sound perpetually in her cars — an echo 
in her heart. ‘ Go forth T it said, ‘ go forth! Be no longer 
a burden to those whom ^mu have injured and betrayed 
and impelled by this imperative command, anxious to 
escape the constant reproach of Laura’s presence, she 
rushed into action. 

So the ensuing ten days were big with events. Mrs. 
Crewe was almost reconciled to the idea of Winifrid 
Fielden ‘ uoinc: out,’ when the scene of her labours was to 
be the family of a baronet of ancient lineage, and if not a 
connection, the next thing to it. 

The Admiral m’ote shortly, but kindly, that he had no 
objection to his dear young friend trjdng her wings with 
so short a flight, especially as lier eldest brotlier approved. 
■Winnie therefore closed with Lady Jorvois, made her 
simple preparations, and, escorted to the station by Laura 
and Mrs. Crewe, who bestowed on her a huge embrace, a 
big luncheon-basket, and a blessing, started in search of 
independence and the consolation of work. Two days 
after, the ‘ society papers’ announced the dei^artni'e of Mr. 
Piers of Piersl.ynn, and a distinguished party, on board 
Lord Dcrehain's yacht for the Mediterranean. 

This first break-up of the happy little party in Leam- 
ington Soad was cpiickly followed by the adieux of Deuzil, 
wlio had been a shade graA'er and more silent of late. 
Laura was surprised how much she missed him. With 
all his quiet unobtrusiveness, there was a tacit sympathy 
between them of which slie was half unconscious until she 
lost it. Finally, this period of severance was brought to a 
close by a telegram from the Admiral : 

‘My sister was unexpectedlj'^ called hence yesterda3^ 
She expired a little before midnight.’ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Laura’s dreaded explanation with the Admiral had been 
shorn of half its terrors by the old man’s grief for his 
sister. She saw little of him for some months after her 
death ; for, having been recommended to try change of 
scene and air, he decided on visiting Piedmont, where he 
had heard a very remarkable work of evangelisation was 
going on. 

So Mrs. Crewe and her dear ‘young friend’ settled 
down to the quiet routine of their winter days ; and the 
current of Laura’s experience flowed on slowly, tranquilly, 
as it were between dull sedgy banks, instead of the foliage 
and flowers that had beautified it a few short months ago. 
Yet through the dim gray mist of this dreary time she 
perceived that her strength was coming back to her, and 
that her faith in the inexhaustible riches of life was 
reviving.- 

To Winifrid Eielden the months that intervened be- 
tween her last agitating interview with Reginald and the 
first spring days were less painful and monotonous than 
she had anticipated. With Lady Jervois she soon felt at 
home. There was something almost pathetic in the gentle 
resignation of her aspect and her life. 

Her one link with life was her daughter, whom she 
loved with a painful, half - distrustful love, while her 
child, by some subtle mental or moral chemistry, had 
assimilated something of her father’s obstinate purpose 
in the form of firmness with her mother’s soft tenderness, 
and loved that mother with deep, watchful, protecting 
affection. Her father had never forgiven her for being 
a girl. Hot that he had any of that love of name 
and race which, in spite of its selfishness, is not without 
a strain of nobility, and which makes a man pine for a 
^sdn, an heir sprung from himself to stand in his' place 
and occupy the home he has dignified and adorned ; 
but he had a sound, hearty hatred of the man who would 
come after him. / 
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Into this silent, sombre household Winnie Fielden came, 
not like a sunbeam — she was too cast-down and sad herself 
for such a simile — but like a breath of fresh fragrant air, 
bringing with it a perfume as of grass and blossom lately 
bathed in summer showers. Winnie, who was quick and 
observant enough, soon saw that her society was even of 
greater value to the mother than to the daughter. Lady 
Jervois quite revived in congenial companionship. The 
long vacant days became gradually filled up ; Winnie in- 
duced her to try duets, and found that Lady Jervois had 
been well and thoroughly taught ; but music, like every- 
thing else, had ceased to interest in the dead monotony 
of utter loneliness. Then Lady Jervois Avas tempted to 
take up German again, and in the first flush of his con- 
tentment Avith the neAv member of his family Sir Gilbert 
permitted her to coax him into the extravagance of a 
subscription to Mudie’s. Meantime Laura’s letters greAV 
longer, fuller, Avarmei’, and Winifrid felt a degree of rest, 
and even satisfaction, beyond Avhat she had dared to hope. 

Like all reasonable persons oppressed Avith a grief or a 
longing that ought not to be, and must not be, indulged, 
Winnie sought relief in occupation, nor did she shoAv much 
outAvard sign of sadness or mental conflict. Had Lady 
Jervois known Winnie in her unclouded days, she Avould 
have recognised a change in the bright girl so instinct 
Avith life and joy and hope ; as it Avas, she seemed cheer- 
ful enough in the dull surroundings of Ashley Grange. 

Sir Gilbert Jqi’vois managed to live his life Avonderfully 
apart from those^ under the same roof Avith him. He 
generally got up kt cock-croAV, and had a ramble of in- 
spection roAind the home premises before breakfast, and 
had mounted his shooting-pony either to visit some 
distant preserves, or examine into some farming opera- 
tions, if he had not retired to his study or justice-room' 
to Avrite letters, bef^^" i|;he ladies' had left their rooms. He 
>. dinner, and the ladies 

ced the habit of making the midday 
Winnie had proposed the usual 
at of tea Avith her pupil at the late 
host and hostess had negatived the 
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‘ Pray come to dinner witli us, Miss Pielden,’ said Lady 
Jervois ; ‘ ours is sucli a very liomely establishment, and 
Sybil is so accustomed to come in before dinner is half 
over, that if you stay awaj’' V'e shall only lose you both.’ 

‘Hang it, no !’ cried Sir Gilbert, with a complimentary 
grin. ‘ Hang it, no ! It’s not every day we catch a hand- 
some girl to light up our Darby-and-Joan repast, and, by 
George, you mustn’t leave my lady and me to our matri- 
monial tete-h-t&te — it isn’t the liveliest concern, I can tell 
you !’ 

So Winifrid soon came to be one of the family, to its 
decided advantage. 

The only place in which Lady Jervois saw anything of 
‘ The County ’ was at church. Sir Gilbert was more 
unpopular with his equals than with his inferiors, and his 
wife had grown morbid in her avoidance of societj’’, and 
would shrink and change colour if in their walks any of 
their neighbours encountered herself and Winifrid or Sybil. 

One of the more daring and experienced of the rare 
visitors at Ashley Grange, the eldest son of a wealthy 
squire, home for the hunting season on leave from his 
regiment, absolutely contrived on one occasion to interest 
Lady Jervois and draw her into conversation, Avhile he 
walked for more than a mile, his horse’s bridle over his ann, 
beside her and her fair companion, Avho gave him a flatter- 
ing amount of attention; for the subject of his conversation 
Avas his acquaintance rvith ‘your brother. Lady Jervois, 
Avhom I had the pleasure of meeting at Lord Dereham’s 
last autumn. It Avas a very jolly party, and aLer some of 
the bores had gone (there must be a feAV bores in every 
party, you knoAv), AVe all went over to Pierslynn, a charm- 
ing old place, and delightfully comfortable. We had 
capital sport, and great fun. Lord Dereham’s niece, 
Madame Moscynska, a first-rate woman, up to everything, 
did hostess; you can’t think how jolly it all Avas. Piers 
hims6lf is a capital felloAV. Have you heard of him latety V 

‘ I had a feAv lines from Cairo,’ said Lady Jervois, Avith 
a little more animation than usual. ‘ The yachting expedi- 
tion seemed to be breaking up ; only himself and a Mr. 
Everest — an artist, I think — ^I’emained Avith Lord Dereham. 
They intended going as far as the Second Cataract. J 
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think ]ie mentions this lady ; he calls her Princess Mos- 
cynska.’ 

‘Just so/ put in her companion; ‘she is a Polish 
princess.’ 

‘ She joined them at Cannes or Nice, and went as far as 
Fiume, I believe.’ 

• ‘ I daresa5^ She is great friends with a lot of Austrian 
swells, and talked of visiting Graf something or other this 
winter. She is a deuced keen politician, up to every move 
on the European chessboard. You must have met her in 
town last season. Lad}’’ Jervois. She was a great deal 
with the Marchioness of Harborough and that set.’ 

‘ I was in totvn, certainly, last spring,’ returned Lady 
Jervois. smiling, ‘but I saw nothing of the season.’ 

To this conversation Winifrid listened Avith intense,' 
painful interest. AVho Avas this fascinating personage aaLo 
had appeared upon the scene ? Though she honestly 
prayed that he might bo reconciled to Laura, she could 
not give him up to another. But had she any choice ? — 
here she became aAvare that Lady Jervois Avas speaking to her. 

‘ I do not think Reginald cares much for politics, oh, 
Winifrid T (She had been "Whiifrid and Winnie for a 
considerable time both with mother and daughter.) 

Young Dacres listened AA'ith devout attention for her 
reply, and noted the quick sAveet blush Avith Avhich she 
answered : 

‘ Oh yes ! I think he cares a good deal for ])olitics. 

I cannot fanej?' an Englishman not caring for politics. It 
is quite different Avith Erenchmen or Germans.’ 

‘Miss Fieldeu, jmu see, is prepared to folloAV in the 
steps of your charming Princess,’ said Lady Jervois, for 
the sake of saying something; but their companion chose 
to take it as an introduction, and lifted his hat Avith pro- 
found respect. 

‘ Perhaps Avhen IMiss Fieldeu is as old as the Princess 
Moscynska she may be as keen a politician ; but I doubt 
it,’ he returned, smiling. 

This speech brought them to the pai’k gates, Avhere 
Lady Jervois made a decided stand, and there Avas nothing 
left for her cavalier but to AAush her good-morning and ride 
aAva}'. Reaching the causeAvay by Avhich the road crossed 
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to tlie house, Lady J ervois turned down a short steep jiath 
leading to tliis sunlien shrubbery. 

‘ Go on, Sj'bil dear,’ she said ; ‘ look for some crocuses 
and violets ; we have often found them here Aveeks before 
the}’’ appear elseivhere ; tr}"- and find enough for a bouquet 
for Winifrid.’ 

SjLil started at a run, and was soon out of sight. 

‘ I have often wanted to ask you about your cousin and 
Eeginald,’ began Lady Jervois, a slight hesitation percep- 
tible in her composed well-bred rmice, ‘ but have scarcely 
liked to touch so delicate a subject. This couA^ersation 
AA’ith young Dacres just noAV has suggested a reason for the 
coolness that has evidently come betAveen my brother and 
his fiancee. lie has been very reticent about it, but Ave 
liaA-e not met since I Avas in toAA-n, and so little can 
be Avritten. Do you think that this Jladame Moscynska 
had anything to do with the present state of things'! Had 
Miss Piers any reason to think Beginald faithless V 

At this home question Winifrid turned first hot and 
then cold ; she Avas quite unprepared for such a thrust ; 
fortunately Lady Jervois, not too deeply interested in her 
ansAver, Avas looking after Sybil and not at her, and Avith a 
I’esolute exertion of self-control Winnie Avas able to repl}'- : 

‘ I am afraid Laiu’a had reason to doubt him, but 
perhaps thej^ may make friends again ; I wish they Avould — 
they Avere both so unhappy.’ 

‘I do not think jthey Avill,’ said Lady JerAmis thought- 
fully; ‘for, though I can hardly account for the impression, 
he never gaA'e me the idea of being m love Avith her.’ 

‘Indeed! AA’hy!’ exclaimed Winifrid, her heart beating 
painfully. 

‘I say I cannot account for the impression,’ repeated 
Lady Jervois, smiling, ‘but I liaA'^e it, nevertheless; yet 
Avhen I saAv him last he was all eagerness to be married. 
I confess, my dear Winifrid, I am rather glad things are 
as they are ; I always doubted if a marriage Avith your 
cousin Avould be very happy for either party — not that I 
mean to disparage Miss Piers; but Reginald ought to 
marry a Avoman of the world — not that I am at all disposed 
to fancy- this Polish princess — and Lord Dereham, too, 
has not the highest reputation for steadiness. However, 
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I have ahvai's "believed Reginald quite able to take care 
of himself, and I am sure it would be better for him 
not to make what is called a love-match, it is so often a 
mistake,' and Lady Jervois sighed. 

"Winifrid listened with deep attention to this speech, an 
unusually long one for her companion. It gave her time 
to calm and collect herself, so she answered quietly : 

‘ I am sure if he had sought through the world he could 
not find a better wife than Laura would be. You do not 
know how good and clever she is. It seems to me that she 
is a woman of the world too, she is so wise and calm. 
Reginald was always fond of her ; I remember when I was 
quite a little thing his first question when he came into 
the house always was, “ "Where is Laura 1” 

‘ When did you hear last from Lliss Piers V asked Lady 
J ervois. 

‘ Not for more than a fortnight, I have been wondering 
at her silence.’ 

‘Did she mention my brother P 

‘ No, she never does ; she said something about the 
Admiral having met vdth a great loss — loss of money, I 
mean. She says she Avill tell me more when she has seen 
him. But the Admiral only cares for money to give it 
away.’ 

‘ Well, if he has it not even to give away, it is a terrible 
loss — at least, to him. I too begin to wonder when I shall 
hear from Reginald ; his last letter from Cairo is quite two 
months old; my mother begins to be uneasy about him.’ 

The next morning’s post brought Winnie two letters, 
one from Herbert, the other addressed in Laura’s well- 
known w}'iting. Winnie soon despatched the first, which 
was princiiDally taken up by a request for three shillings, 
which his sister might ‘ send in postage-stamps, for I can 
sell them to the fellows here ;’ she hardl}'- glanced through 
Laura’s before she exclaimed : 

‘ Oh ! dear Lad}' Jervois, listen to this,’ and then read: 

‘ “ I have delayed so long writing to you because I could 
not send you a letter till I knew certainly what to tell 
about our dear good friend Admiral Desbarres. I fear he 
has lost everytliing. It seenis that he had a great number 
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of shares in a company, and because they did not ask for 
the whole of the monej'^ at once he went on taking more, 
and now everything has failed, and the company has no 
funds, so the few shareholders are obliged to give up all 
they possess ; even the Admiral’s house and furniture are 
taken, or will be, and he has nothing left but his half-pay. 
He was here j'esterdaj^ and though as calm and kind 
and dignified as ever, he looked ill. I cannot describe 
Mrs. Crewe’s state of miird — her indignation against the 
“ miscreants,” as she calls them, who have robbed my dear- 
guardian — hir. Trent, for having let him give his money 
to such wretches — and indeed ever}'’ one. She has re- 
arranged her house, and has made up her mind that the 
Admiral is to live here as her guest, or at all events at 
some very low rate of remuneration. "We have had a great 
turn-out of the furniture in the two best rooms, and Mrs. 
Crewe has advertised for another inmate, “ for,” she said 
to me last night, “ some one shall pay the rent of my house 
for me, or nearly pay it.” I have of course given up mj’- 
room, and we have made it so nice, with one of the best 
easy-chairs and a rmting-table, etc., for I believe it is nearly 
settled that when the Admiral has given up his country- 
place he will come to us. Is it not fortunate that I had 
begun to look for something to do I I have just succeeded, 
— thanks to Miss Trent’s drawing- master — iir finding an 
engagement, to teach the junior drawing-class in a large 
school near this — a Ladies’ College they call it. This, with 
my designs for needlework, will be a help. How glad I 
am you are with Lady Jervois, and that she is so kind ’ 

Here Winnie broke off suddenly, while her listener 
observed : 

‘And Lady Jervois is very glad to have you. But this 
is bad news indeed, especially for your cousin Laura. Poor 
girl ! she is really very unfortunate !’ 

There was a pause. Winnie continued to read her letter; 
then, looking up suddenly ivith distressed eyes and pale 
cheeks, said ; 

‘ She is indeed, — and so am I. We have always felt each 
other’s griefs — and I — oh ! I would give anything to help 
her — to comfort her ! ’ 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
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of Sir Gilbert, "who ■wanted some information respecting the 
conve.yance of a parcel, as lie often made use of Winnie’s 
eyes and quick perception to hunt up fares, rates, and rules, 
through the intricac}’’ of Bradshaw. 

Then came the usual sclioolroom duties, a long walk, 
and dinner ; so it was late in the evening before Winnie 

' O 

could escape to her own chamber to pour out her heart to 
Laura. 

About a week after the receijit of this letter the weathci 
changed, and the violets and crocuses which had ventured 
to put forth their venturous heads were beaten to the earth 
by sudden short fierce showers of hail ; while vicious, bitter 
winds tore vehemently through the gorges and rifts of the 
hills, howled and moaned in the chimneys of the old house, 
and beat its rugged front with pitiless wrath. 

The second and worst of these days. Sir Gilbert, moi’-ed 
by his inherent disregard of man and beast, determined 
that it was absolutelj^ essential to return a visit made to 
Lady J ervois quite three months before bj* a distant neigh- 
bour. 

Dinner v/as later than usual, as the master and mistress 
did not return till considerably past the time anticipated. 
Lady Jervois was chilled and tii'ed, and Sir Gilbert soon 
settled himself for a sleep. Sybil had gone to bed. 

‘ Play something soothing and sleej^y,’ said Lady Jervois 
to her young companion in the evening. ‘ I feel unequal 
to do anything but bask in the firelight and listen.’ 

How long Winnie had jJayed, half unconscious of the 
present, she did not know; at length an opening door, an 
exclamation from Lady Jervois, a sudden inarticulate growl 
from Sir Gilbert, startled her ; she rose, turned from the 
piano, and saw, standing on the hearthrug, his hand in his 
sister’s, Eegiuald himself! 


CHAPTER. XXIII. 

,1 

The,, shock and .the delight were almost too much for 
Winifrid’s self.r control. For a brief second a painful 
darkness seemed to quench her sight, a noise of rushing 
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•waters in her ears dulled all other sound, and she instinct- 
ively clutched the back of a ehair beside her. But the 
strange faintness soon passed away, and she heard Eegi- 
hald’s voice saying, ‘You fancied I was in Egypt? Oh 
no, I have been a week in toAvn, and thought of going 
dnvra to Piersljnin, but on second thoughts I felt I ought 
to look you up — eh, Jervois ? I have brought you some 
wonderful Turkish tobacco ; it will make you dream of the 
Houris.' What made me so late? Oh, the bridge — just 
before you come into Aldingham — you know it — had been 
injured b}'’ the flood yesterdaj'^, and the train was obliged 
to stop at the other side. I had some difficultj’^ in finding 
a trap, and the roads are in an awful state. I have been 
two hours and a half driving from the cross-roads at 
Thirlston.' 

Sir Gilbert burst into exclamations against the Aveather, 
but Avithout heeding him Reginald turned and walked 
across to Avhere Winnie stood, pale and still, her simple 
black dress falling in straight folds to her feet. Hoav 
rapidly his eyes took in every detail of her face and form, 
and rejoiced in the natural noble gi’ace of her figure, the 
beauty of her half-averted face, the tremulous SAveetness 
of her parted lips ! 

‘ Winnie !’ — he said ‘ Winnie,’ only her name — ^yet Avhat 
rapture and j)assionate tenderness the word conveyed, and 
hoAV expressive the pause that folloAved, while he took her 
hand in one of his, and then laid the other over it, all 
unnoticed by Sir Gilbert or Lady Jervois. 

-Winnie felt compelled to raise her eyes to his, and then 
felt her heart stand still Avith a strange terror, not unmixed 
Avith delight, at what she read there. 

‘ So,’ resumed Reginald, in' a different and more guarded 
tone, as he let her hand -go, ‘I’ find you in a totally neAv 
character, Winnie. Why, I can fancy Sybil and yourself 
more a couple of playfellows than pupil and teacher. Hoav 
have you contrived to tone yourself up or down to the 
solemnities of the schoolroom ? I cannot imagine the Avay- 
Avard pet of the Rectory sufficiently rangde for your ncAv 
role.' 

‘ I have had a great deal to tone me doAvn, you know, 
since those days,’ replied Winnie in a Ioav. voice, AAffiich she 

13 , 
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could not keep quite steady, and slie moved forvard to 
the fireplace to avoid the appearance of standing apart 
•with Eegiuald. ‘ I hope Lady Jervois feels satisfied hvitli 
my system and discipline,’ she added, 'w^ith a smile. 

‘ Your work seems to agree with' you,’ said Eeginald, 
still gazing intently at her. ‘Tell me, Winnie, how is 
— every one ’ the little pause convej'^ed much. 

‘All are well in health,’ returned Winnie, colouring 
vividly, ‘ but we are greatly troubled about the Admiral ! 
He has lost a quantity of money — all he possesses, I 
believe — in some company.’ 

‘ Gad, sir ! ’ cried Sir Gilbert, ‘he is a born idiot. 
His friends ought to put him under restraint ! a man of 
that kind ought not to be left at large — setting such an 
example of — of ’ 

What was never ascertained, for the butler announced 
that supper awaited Mi*. Piers in the dinmg-room. 

Lady Jervois accompanied her brother, and Sir Gilbert 
resumed his arm-chair and the county paper. 

Meantime Winnie stole noiselessly from the library, 
and ran quickly to her onm room, locking the door ■ with 
eager haste, as if she feared pursuit. Then she stood 
quite still in the firelight, her bosom heaving, her breath 
coming quickly, trjdng to think, yet unable to form distinct 
ideas, for the multitude of fancies, memories, anticipations 
that came crowding through her brain. 

"What should she do ? What could she do ? She ought 
to avoid Eeginald if she would be faithful to her friend — 
she ought not to sta)^ in the same house with him when 
his eyes told her so plainl}’- Avhy he had come. Ah ! how 
foolish of her to fear that Polish woman ! There was no 
unfaithfulness in Eeggie ; he Avas unfortunate, not Avilfully 
faithless as regarded Laura. And the sound of his voice 
when he uttered her name came back to her as proof 
posith’-e that he loA'ed her as Avell as ever. Ho, it Avas 
useless to think of flight ; she must no longer count on any 
help from the Admiral, CA'^en if she dared to say why she 
required it — Avhich she dared not. Ho ! she must stay 
AAdiere she Avas, and strive to avoid Eeginald as much as 
possible ; perhaps he Avould see and understand her inten- 
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tions — perhaps. Oh ! it was impossible to Ibresee how 
the current of events would set; only she was thankful 
she had despatched a long letter to Laura only the day 
before yesterday, so for a few days she need not vTite — a 
blessed respite. 

How heartily, how passionatelj’’, she jirayed for guidance 
and help, and how, in spite of all anticipations of pain 
and trouble, her last waking thought Avas that she would 
meet Eeginald at breakfast, and see his face and hear his 
voice ! Ah ! should she ever see the day when her in- 
tercourse with him would not be delight and misery 
commingled 1 

But Eeginald did not appear at bi'ealcfast. He was 
late, and Winifrid and her pupil were enabled to escape to 
the schoolroom before he came from his room ; for which 
Winnie told herself she was very glad. 

Winifrid changed her dress as usual for dinner, but rigidly 
refrained from adding a frill, a bow, a flower, a morsel of 
lace to the very simple decorations she had worn for the 
last three or four days. She found the part}'' assembled in 
Lady Jervois’s morning-room — Sir Gilbert standing with 
his back to the fire playing with his daughter’s long blonde 
plaits of hair. 

‘ Oh, Winnie,’ cried Sybil, ‘ Uncle Eeggie has been 
telling me such a delightful story of a crocodile he shot 
near Thebes. You will let him come up to the schoolroom 
to-morrow, and show us all the places on the map ? He 
has seen so many wonderful things.’ 

Winifrid was saved the necessity of answering by the 
announcement of dinner. Lady Jervois took her brother’s 
arm and led the way, followed by Sir Gilbert and Winnie. 
After the first quarter of an hour the conversation grew 
more animated, but Winnie felt quite unable to take any 
share in it; the sense of her difficult position pressed 
heavily upon her, and the consciousness that Eegtnald’s 
eyes constantly rested upon her, and were as constantly 
averted, completed her embarrassment. 

‘So you left Dereham and the yacht at Alexandria! 
What route did you take returning!’ asked Sir Gilbert. 

‘ I took the P. and 0. steamer to Marseilles, and so on 
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to Paris. I bad sundiy parcels for a niece of Lord Dere- 
ham’s ^vllo had been -ndth us at first, and had returned to 
Paris.’ 

‘Did you make any staj'' there?’ asked Lady Jervois. 

‘ About three weeks. It iras rather amusing, and ]\Ia- 
dame Mo.scynska is a capital cicerone — she knows heaps 
of people of all nationalities.’ 

Winifrid's attention was almost painfully keen, and she 
listened eagerl}* to what followed, although it was common- 
place enough. Lady Jervois attempted some leading ques- 
tions touching Madame Moscynska which iteginald answered 
very scantily, and Winnie was a good deal impressed by 
the vague j'et perceptible change in Eeginald, of which, as 
she sat there watching and listening, she was distinctly 
con.?ciuus. 

He seemed to be older, larger, darker than he Avas six 
months ago, Avith something bolder and harder in his ex- 
pression, a tinge of careless hauteur in his bearing, AAdieii 
silent or thoughtful ; but his smile Avas as SAA^eet and his 
A'oice as pleasant as ever. He Avas kindly and courteous 
in his manner to Lady Jervois, and veiled his irrepressible 
contempt for her husband under an air of good-humoured 
banter. As the moments glided past a curious conviction 
grcAV upon Winnie that her old pla5nnate lover Avas in some 
ine.xplicable Avay master of the situation, that Avithout a 
Avord of explanation he aauis exercising a poAA’^erful influence 
over her — a foolish morbid fancy, as she told herself. It 
Avas a terriifie ordeal, that long dinner. At last, at the 
end of a rambling sentence in Avliich Sh Gilbert expounded 
his views respecting the folly of bothering about pyramids 
and inscriptions and the slaA'e-trade, and all that sort of 
infernal nonsense, Lad}^ Jervois looked at Winifrid and rose. 

‘ Let us adopt foreign custom for once,’ said Eeginald, 
rising also, ‘ and accompany the ladies, if you haA'e no 
objection, Jervois.’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t mind,’ said that courteous gentleman. . ‘ I 
have said my say, and am good for an hour’s snooze as 
soon as I have had a cup of tea.’ 

They accordingly adjourned to the library, where Sybil 
aAvaited them and tried to take possession of her uncle, 
but he was A^ery silent. 
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• ‘Do you never play now, AVinnie V he said at last. ‘ I 
have scarce heard any music since I saw you, except some 
very earsplitting compositions at the Grand New Paris 
Opera House.’ 

‘ Yes ! play something,’ said Lady Jervois, who seemed 
not quite at ease. 

AA^inifrid readily complied. The employment was most 
welcome: the music soothed and strengthened her — it 
seemed to evoke a nobler spirit from the mist of doubt and 
fear which had oppressed her — so she played on and on, 
till Sybil stole to her side to' kiss her and say good-night. 

She started up. 

‘ I had no idea it was so late ! I did not think I had 
inflicted so much music upon you !’ she exclaimed. 

‘ You played with true inspiration,’ said Reginald. ‘ I 
could listen all the evening.’ 

‘Yes ! she plays delightfully,’ remarked his sister. 

‘ Stay, Sybil, I will go with you,’ said AVinnie, lajdng 
her hand on her pupil’s shoulder. 

‘ So soon !’ cried Lady Jervois ; ‘ it is only nine o’clock !’ 

‘ If you Avill excuse me.’ 

Reginald rose and opened the door. 

Returning to his seat, which he drew nearer to his sister, 
he said, ‘Now, Nelly, for a long and confidential talk.’ 

The next morning rose bright, balmy, spring-lilve, as if 
to atone for the roughness and unseasonable rigour of the 
last few days. Reginald did not appear either at breakfast 
or the midday meal. 

‘ Come, Sybil,’ said AVinifrid when they had regained 
the shelter of the, schoolroom, ‘try and do a very good 
half-hour’s practice, and then we will go out; you can 
finish your time before dinner, as I think Sir Gilbert will 
be late.’ ' ' _ 

Here, then, AVinnie sat dreaming over some needlework, 
and not, perhaps, attending as she ought to have done to 
Sybil’s scales and exercises ; ' she saw the master of the 
house ride away alone, and half wondered that Reginald 
had not accompanied him. , Then her thoughts wandered 
to her future. It was very dark and unattractive ; little 
remained to her save . 
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‘ Sybil; the mother wants you,’ said a voice that sent 
the blood back to her heart and scattered her thoughts to 
the winds. 

‘But I have not quite finished my practising!’ cried 
the little girl, starting up joyousty. 

‘ Oh, Miss Ficlden will excuse you. Run off.’ 

And Sybil was gone. 

‘Does not Lady Jervois want me too V said Winifrid, 
emerging from a window as Reginald closed the door, 
while she trembled in every limb. 

‘ Xo, she does not ! Ah ! Winnie, I do not know how 
I liave lived through yesterdaj^ — burning as I was to speak 
to you, to know how I stood with you I Look at me ! — no, 
do not turn away. Wh}’’ do jmu shrink back 1 You knew 
before how I loved 3 mu. You must have known I would 
come back for ou as soon as I had worked out my term of 
banishment. And now, look at me ! How often I have 
seen those eyes in my dreams by da}" and b}" night I’ 

He took her hand, and, kissing it fondly, drew her back 
to the sofa she had quitted. 

‘Reginald ’ began Winifrid, and stopped, unable 

to put into words the thoughts which crowded upon her. 

‘ Well !’ he asked after an instant’s silence, during Avhich 
he gazed upon her eagerly. ‘Have you no more to say 
than my name ! Tell me, am I welcome 1 Do you love 
me V 

‘Ah! Reginald, I do not know what to say, or what I 
ought to do. Oh yes, I am glad to see you — very, very 
glad ; but I wish you had not come ! ’ 

‘ AYish I had not come ! AWty 1 Ymu must have known 
I would come. You remember our last meeting T 

‘ I do remember it well : but, Reginald, that is nearly 
six months ago — and you have seen others — and as it would 
be wiser, and less hurtful, perhaps, to Laura, if you — if you 
married some one else, I thought you might — you might 
change, or think it wiser ’ she broke off. 

‘ I have seen others 1 What do you allude to 1’ asked 
Reginald, Icnitting his brows somewhat impatiently. 

‘I mean you have seen a great many people, and — 
Ah ! Reggie dear, let my hand go ; I do not seem able to 
think clearly while you hold it, and I want to speak frankly 
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and truly to you, as if you were a friend and nothing 
more.’ 

‘ But am I something more ? ’ he asked in a low, entreat- 
ing tone that thrilled A¥innie’s heart with a strange pain 
and delight. She covered her face with her hands. 

‘ Oh, I wish you had never seen me ! ’ she exclaimed. 

‘ You would have been better and happier. Just think how 
I shall appear in Laura’s eyes — if — if I listen to you ! 
Think how you will probably reproach yourself later when, 
perhaps, you will think less about me ; and even if you 
never make it up with Laura again, it would be less hurtful to 
her if you married some one else. Do younot see it yourself?’ 

Reginald listened intently, his eyes fastened upon the 
speaker, charmed by the candour, the unconscious tender- 
ness, of her words and manner. 

‘My sweetest life!’ he exclaimed, again possessing 
himself of her hand ; ‘ you are cruel and illogical ! The 
mischief as regards Laura is done — nothing can make it 
better or worse ; and your insinuation that I may change 
towards you is a cruel reminder of what you are really 
responsible for. Now, hear me, Winifrid, I will never 
let you go — unless you can look in my eyes and say, 
“ Reggie, I do not love you.” I have risked everything for 
you — and you shall be my wife !’ There was a tinge of 
fierceness in his speech that affected Winifrid strangely. 
She turned pale and faint and cold for an instant ; she 
loved him well, but for that instant she would have gladly 
escaped out of his hands. 

Her change of colour and expression struck Reginald. 

‘I am too rough, too vehement for you, darling!’ he 
cried, softening his tone., ‘ But -I have been so miserable, 
such an unlucky beggar, that you really must make up 
your mind to give me a little sunshine ! It was, I confess, 
an awful blunder to mistake my feelings for Laura as I did j 
but I was quite willing to take the penalty. We Avere 
both betrayed by the most decided ill or good luck into' 
our present position. Neither of us intended to be false 
to Laura, and you Avere true as steel. In compliance AAuth 
Avhat I knew was your wish, and what I myself thought 
Avas due to Laura, I Avrote to her from Paris, offering to 
fulfil our engagement. Read her reply ! ’ , 
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He drew a letter from his breast-pocket, Avhich lie 
opened and handed to her. 

With a sort of reluctance Winnie took it and read as 
follows : 

‘I have your letter of the 10th, dear Eeginald. I did 
not reply at once, because I waited to reflect how I could 
best and most decidedlj'" answer it. 

‘ You must have felt, even while you vu’ote, that you 
were going through an empty form. You cannot believe 
that I could deliberately choose a course that would ensure 
your miserj’’ and m}’- own. No ! I do sincerel}’- thank God 
that I was enabled to know the truth before it was too 
late. Do not think that I write this with anger or bitter- 
ness. kly only reproach to you is that you did not take 
time to understand your own feelings towards me. How- 
ever, that is all over, and, so far as I am concerned, you 
are perfectly free — free to marry our dear sweet Wiuifrid 
if you can win her. And if you do, Beginald, be true and 
loving to her, as she deserves. I have no more to add. 
I confess I would rather not meet you now ; later on we 
may be good friends once more. I trust there are brighter, 
happier times before us both, for there is no reason why 
an unfortunate mistake, for which, ])robably, no one was 
really to blame, should eutail perpetual sorrow and remorse. 
— Always sincerely yours, Laura Piers.’ 

‘ How like her,’ cried Winnie, her eyes sparkling with 
sympathetic admiration. ‘How noble she is in her quiet 
common sense ! I wonder you can bear to give her up ! ’ 

‘ She is a fine creature,’ returned Eeginald thoughtfully, 

‘ and deserves a better fellow than I am. But there is no 
use in reasoning about it. She might be an angel, or the 
noblest of human beings, and yet unable “ to, strike the 
electric chain with which we’re darkly bound” — this magic, 
Winnie, was given to jmu, and my whole being vibrates 
to jmur presence, 3 mur voice, your eyes ! Ah ! Winnie, 
why trifle any longer with me, and lose precious hours of 
heavenly happiness for overstrained scruples V 

‘But, Eeginald,’ she said in a low, almost awestruck 
voice, and trembling from head to foot as the overpowering 
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idea that union with Reginald was not only possible but 
imminent dawned upon her, ‘if you persist in this — this 
determination, what will Lady Jervois sayl’ 

‘My sister already Imows that nothing short of a 
resolute rejection on your part will prevent your being my 
wife, and even then ’ — a laugh contradicted the fire that 
lit his eyes as he spoke — ‘I should feel tempted to try 
what a revival of the old haK-savage plan of carrying you 
off might do.’ 

‘ But 3mur mother, Reggie dear ! She objected to 
Laura : what will she say to me %’ 

‘ She is prepared to receive you as a daughter ; I have 
settled all that. You see, dearest, you possess the passport 
of beauty.’ 

‘All, how unjust it all is ! Laura is worth much more 
than I am ! ’ 

‘Possibty,’ returned Reginald, smiling, ‘but not to mo. 
Row, my own, my love, my life ! I have disposed of every 
objection ; you can have nothing to urge against our speedy 
marriage.’ 

Winnie rose suddenly from her seat, and walked a little 
way from him; then, turning, stood with clasped hands 
dropped before her. 

‘ I can scarcely believe it possible ! ’ she said, almost in 
a whisper ; ‘ how can it be 1 I am so alone — I cannot stay 
here — I have no home to go to.’ 

‘Come to mine !’ cried Reginald, starting to her side, 
and drawing her to him in a long tender embrace. ‘ By 
heaven, I Avill make it a happy one to jmu. My sister is 
j’-our friend, and you .must only leave her house as my 
wife ; your loneliness, the fact that my attachment to you 
has cut you off from jmur nearest friends, all demand an 
immediate marriage ; within a month all preliminaries can 
be ari’anged, and we can leave the Grange as man and wife.’ 

‘Here! to be married here! Oh no! — dear, dear 
Reggie, that is quite impossible. And to be married with- 
out seeing Laura and the Admiral ! It would indeed look 
like guilt. Do you not see it yoirrself 1 — think for me.’ 

‘ I will ; let us consult my sister. But, my own, my 
sweetest life, I have your promise, your fuU, free consent ? 
You will be mine so soon as matters can be arranged ?’ 
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TremWing in every limb, too dazed by vivid light 
against a dark background to keep her judgment clear, 
Winnie yielded to her lover’s caress, and, folded in liis 
arms, sobbed against his breast. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

The sudden and complete ruin which had overtaken the 
Admiral was probably the best tonic that could have been 
administered to Laura. It roused her and dre^v her 
completely out of herself. To be able to help and comfort 
her guardian, who was more than a father to her, because 
he had voluntarily undertaken a parent’s part, was some- 
thing to live for. She had a work, an especially congenial 
work, given to her, and she felt new energj'^ and courage 
spring up at the unexpected demand for them. 

The only other considerable shareholder besides the 
Admiral having any liabilities thought it wiser to ‘go 
under’ for a while, and disappeared from view. The 
Admiral, having invested nearty the whole of his available 
funds in the purchase of shares, only the half of Avhich were 
called up, was liable for something little short of £9000 — 
all that he possessed in the way of caj^ital, his pretty little 
property near Tunbridge AVells, some small savings of 
income effected almost in spite of himself, all was swallowed 
up. Messrs. Thurston and Trent talked largely of proceed- 
ing against the directors and promoters, of unmasking 
nefarious transactions, and inflicting summary justice on a 
certain secretar}’- absent without leave ; but the Admiral 
would hear of nothing to this effect. VHien he had some- 
what recovered the sort of stopefaction Avhich at first dulled 
him, he said he had not been deceived in any way. He 
was aware the scheme had been in embryo. He had been 
informed that the company awaited the decision of the 
Hungarian Chamber, and if he was deceived he had 
deceived himself. He was mistaken, they all had been 
mistaken, and all must suffer; he was willing to take his 
share, and asked no more. 

The news of the catastrophe spread like wildfire, and 
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brought Mrs. Trent to condole :vnth Laura. She was too 
much engaged to see her young relative often, yet she 
never quite neglected her, and her present visit was paid 
with the object of ascertaining if she could in any way 
assist Laura in obtaining employment or pupils ; ‘ for,’ she 
said, ' I fear the Admiral’s power of helping you will be 
sadly crippled. Have you seen him since his return!’ 

‘ Ho !’ replied Laura. ‘He wrote to tell me he was in 
tOAvn, but too much engaged to come here for a few days ; 
adding that he had met with severe losses.’ 

‘ I do not imagine they would affect liim, but for the 
necessity of holding back his bounteous hand ; many will 
feel them more than himself.’ 

‘ Quite true, my dear Mrs. Trent,’ said Mrs. Crewe, who 
caught the last words as she came into the room, ‘ and I 
earnestlj" hope the wretches who have robbed and plundered 
our dear friend may be brought to justice.’ 

‘ So do I,’ replied Mrs. Trent. ‘ But I fear- there is 
little prospect of punishing them.’ 

‘ It seems to me,’ cried ilrs. Crewe, ‘ that the law is 
framed for the express purpose of sheltering evildoers.’ 

‘ You must not let Mr. Trent hear you say so,’ said his 
TOfe, laughing, ‘ but I am sometimes inclined to think so 
myself ; however, I have just been discussing with Laura 
what is to be done, as our good friend’s means will now be 
so limited that her yery charming talent for painting may 
prove most useful.’ 

‘ I have always wished to help myself,’ returned Laura 
simply. ‘ Yesterday I ventured to take one or two of my 
smaller sketches, and showed them to the head of the 
establishment for which I have worked. He seemed 
pleased with them, and asked me if I cared to copy, as 
there were two or three pictures in the South Kensington 
Museum of which he would like copies. Of course I said 
I should be glad to try.’ 

‘ This might turn out very pleasant and profitable,’ cried 
hlrs. Trent; ‘we must find out what price you ought to ask.’ 

‘ As a mere beginner, I had better leave the price to 
my employer,’ said Laura. 

‘That is alwa3^s her wa;.,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe — 
‘always undervaluing herself.’ 
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‘Which will never do, Laura, if you intend to enter the, 
labour market !’ said Mrs. Trent pleasant^. ‘Now, as we 
are all friends and talking confidentially, let me ask with 
the sincerest interest what has become of Eeginald Piers V 

‘ I am sure you do not ask from idle curiosit}^,’ returned 
Laura, looking straight at the speaker, while Mrs. Crewe 
listened intently ; ‘ and I am sure your Irinduess to me 
entitles you to an answer ; but I can only saj’’ that, beyond 
having seen in the paper that he was one of the party in 
Lord Dereham’s yacht, I know nothing.’ 

‘ Absolutely nothing,’ echoed Mrs. Crewe despondently. 

‘ Then — excuse me, dear, if I give you pain — but is it 
all over between you?’ persisted Mrs. Trent, 

‘ Quite over,’ said Laura, with surprising firmness ; ‘ our 
difierence of opinion was too deep-rooted to be reconciled ; 
and once the pain of separation is over, we are better 
apart.’ 

‘You amaze me!’ replied Mrs. Trent, ‘I guessed, of 
course, that there had been some quarrel, but never thought 
matters had gone so far. If anything will bring Eeginald 
Piers back to you, it is the Admiral's ruin.’ 

‘ I do not think so ’ — she spoke very quietly — ‘ not that 
I doubt Eeginald’s generosity and disinterestedness.’ 

‘I should think not,’ emphatically from Mrs. Crewe. 

‘And,’ continued Laura, ‘I hope hereafter we may be 
good friends — more is out of the question.’ 

‘I am sujte,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, Avitli a sudden surprising 
burst of tears, ‘ I never thought our bright happy days of 
last summer would end in all this cruel disappointment ; 
that nice, charming, agreeable Mr. Piers sent off at a 
tangent, and the dear blessed Admiral reduced .to want I — 
not that he ever shall want Avhile I have a crumb or a 
roof. You tell your husband, Mrs. Trentj that I can 
manage for him better than any one else ; and, although I 
never did it before, I will put a card in my Avindow this 
day (you Avill print it for me, Laura ? — you do all those 
things ^so Avell), and see if I cannot neaily make my rent 
out of those two best rooms upstairs. I have tAVo more for 
my land, good, reverend friend, and Laura and I can be 
quite com — comfortable in the attics.’ 

‘Dear Mrs, Crewe ! — you are all I imagined you were 1’ 
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exclaimed Mrs. Trent. ‘ I assure you it will be a gi-eat 
comfort to Mr. Trent, to tliink you can accommodate our 
friend. By the wa}’, somebod}'^ told me that Eeginald was 
in Paris ] I should think he must be on his way home by 
this time. I will remind Katie’s drawing- master that 
you would like some pupils. I think he could help 
you, Laura.’ 

When at length Admiral Desbarres understood his own 
position sufBciently to form any plans, his first step was to 
explain it thoroughl}' to Iris ward, or, as he considered her, 
his adopted daugliter. She Avas shocked to see how care- 
Avorn his fine, liigh-bred face had grown, and how much 
grayer his abundant dark hair had become. 

Eo deposed monarch could haA'e been received AAoth 
more profoimd and tender reverence by his most devoted 
and hopeful adherents, than AA’as the noble old sailor by his 
proiigies, Avhen at length he made his appearance in Leam- 
ington Load. 

‘We have long anticipated this pleasure,’ said Mrs. 
CreAA'e, advancing to meet him Avith grace and dignity, 
having made a most careful toilette for the. occasion. 

‘ Your presence is ahvays a. f tie to us.’ 

Laura could only murmur, ‘ Dear, dear guardian ! ’ 
embracing him Avith unusual impulsiA’’euess. 

‘Kow, my dear sir,’ cried Mi’s. CreAve, ‘before anything 
is said or done, tell me, have you had luncheon 1 Y’’ou Avill 
forgive niA’ remarking it, but you liaA’^e rather an exhausted 
air.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ he replied ; ‘ I Avas obliged to leave my 
lodging early, and have not eaten since.' 

‘Tlieii lot us go to luncheon at once,’- cried Mrs. CreAve, 
highly delighted Avith this reply ; and she led the AA'ay into 
the dining-room, Avhere a neat little repast had been laid 
out Avith great attention as to details, and the hospitable 
lady of the house pressed all that Avas choicest ujjon her 
honoured guest. 

A long and thoroughly confidential conversation ensued, 
in Avliicli IMrs. Crewe expoimded her A'iews, and made many 
}n'actic;ri suggestions ; the deep interest and Avarm regard 
Avirich she unconsciously displayed CA'idently touched and 
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gratified tlie Admiral, -who agreed -vvitli mucli that she 
offered for his consideration ; finally, she announced 
triumphant^ that she Tvas in treaty with a new ‘ inmate,’ 
recommended hy her good neighbour, Mr. Brow. 

It was after this interview that Laura wrote the letter 
we have seen "Winnie receive, and her replj'’ had more of 
cheerfulness and content than any of her previous com- 
mimications. She was full of warmest, tenderest s^'^mpathy, 
and Laura felt that they were once more nearly on the old 
footing of affection and confidence. Then a long break 
occurred in their correspondence. Laura was excessively 
occupied, and Winnie did not write. 

The days were now longer and brighter, and one of the 
best effects of the necessities of her own and her guardian’s 
position was that Laura, in her anxiety to turn her accom- 
plishments to some use, forced herself once more to use 
the little painting-room, the scene of so much happiness, 
and so rude and sudden a disenchantment ; and here the 
Admiral would sometimes visit her, for day by day he 
grew fonder of his grave, gentle, capable ward, while she 
felt freer and more at home with him than she had ever 
hoped to be. 

‘ After all, my dear, there is nothing like a man in the 
house,’ said Mrs. Crewe, when Laura and herself had 
planned the slightly -altered routine of their day’s work 
and dut ^'' ; ‘ it gives a sort of centre to one’s ideas, an 
object to keep order for. For real punctuality and right 
management there is nothing like working for some one 
who can’t quite understand your machinciy.’ 

‘ How is that V asked Laura ; ‘ I should imagine it is 
better to work for some one who understands and can 
make allowances for your difficulties.’ 

‘That is just it,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. ‘Peojfie who 
are alwaj's making allowances never get anything rightly 
and well done, and then one gets careless one’s self. I 
confess I like a man in the house, pro\dded he is quiet and 
regular ; and to have a man of the Admiral’s position and 
char’acter as an inmate casts a sort of halo over any home. 

I am sure l/ial Mr. Eeid ought to esteem himself fortunate 
to be in such an establishment.’ 

‘ T/ial Mr. Reid ’ was Mrs. Crewe’s new lodger, a very 
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respectable, accurate personage, recommended by Mr. 
Brown, wbo carried his business habits into the minutife of 
' private life, and insisted on receiving the fullest value for 
his money. 

Then the Admiral read prayers morning and evening, 
and this changed the aspect of the ceremony considerably. 
Both prayers and passages of Holy Writ were read with 
tenderness and complete devotion, simple, unstrained, that 
breathed a blessed sense of peace and goodwill on the 
hearts of his hearers. 

To Laura the hour of family prayer aequired a charm 
such as it never had before, even in her earlier days. She 
sometimes found herself wondering if repetition would not 
weaken its effect ; but it did not, so marvellous is the 
power of sympathy in conveying to others the deep and 
warm convictions of an ardent spirit. 

Mrs. Crewe herself was largely influenced by the 
presence of so exceptional a personage. One thing only 
troubled her. Her illustrious visitor rarely showed him- 
self in the church affected by his proUg6e. He generally 
attended divine worship in a remote tabernacle where the 
authority of hlother Church, ‘ as by la^v established,’ was 
not recognised, and where one or two old naval and 
military officers of strong religious tendencies were wont 
to congregate, and occasionally give discourses when the 
regular minister was ill or absent ; the outlines of the sect 
being wide, aud admitting all kinds of variation in the 
routine of its services. 

Laura had taken upon herself the care of her guardian’s 
sitting-room, carefully dusting it when opportunity offered, 
and replenishing a couple of vases which adorned his 
mantelpiece with flowers; more, shi soon became her 
guardian’s secretary. Composition was a labour to the 
Admiral. He wished to be short yet polite, distinct yet 
kind in his letters, and to his own dismay he generally 
made his epistles hard and abrupt ; this gave him infinite 
trouble, and he was wont to touch and retouch his letters 
till they were curiosities of correction. 

It was a fine warm morning in the first days of April. 
Laura was in her guardian’s room taking some last instruc- 
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tions before be went out to keep an appointment with Mr. 
Trent, when Mrs. Crewe entered with a biscuit and a glass 
of sherry for the Admiral’s refreshment. 

‘ You must not go out fasting, my dear sir ! And oh ! 
Laura, here is a letter for you ; it came about an hour ago, 
l)ut seeing it was from dear Winnie, I knew there was no 
hurry.’ With an amiable smile she handed it to Laura, 
u’hose heart gave a wild throb, and then beat hard. She 
could not venture to open it before witnesses, and taking 
advantage of an animated conversation which arose between 
J\Irs. Crewe and the Admiral on the subject of luncheons 
in general, she left the room and ran upstairs to her own. 
After looking intently a moment at the address, she opened 
it and read as follows : 

‘ Dearest Laura, 

‘ I do not know how to write to 3 ’'ou — how to tell 
3 ^ou what is to be told — what no one but myself must tell 
you. Some days ago — I do not know how long, for every- 
thing seems vague and confused to me — Reginald came here; 
he showed me a letter' from you setting him free. He said 
he was unhappy, he pressed me to marry him. I consented. 
We are to be married immediately. 

‘ There, I have told jmu everything ; I do not know if 
I have done well or ill, but I do not seem to have any 
power to say no to liim. Oh ! Laura, am I very base ? I 
only know that I am very unhapp}^, though I am going to 
marry the man I love ! you know how I must love him ! 
Must I, therefore, lose you ? Ah ! if you Imew how I 
value you, how ardeutlj’’ I wish either that Reginald had 
never met you or myself, j’-ou Avould see that, however I 
may act, my heart is not false to jmu. Will you explain 
all this to the Admiral 1 WiU you tell Mrs. Crewe ? How 
will they judge me ? How shall I dare to see them 1 Is it 
not dreadful, dearest, to begin a new life under such 
auspices 1 — and yet I cannot say no. I long to see you, 
}'et shrink fj-om the meeting. But you are so strong and 
good that I can trust you stilL Write to me, help me, as 
you have ever done. 

‘ I am coming to town ivith Lad}’' Jervois in about a 
fortnight. She is most kind ; she seems to have no will 
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save her brother’s. Write to me, dear, and if you will come 
and see me I will let you know where we are. I dare not 
come to Leamington Load. Write and tell me how the 
Admiral is, how he has received this strange news. 

‘ Dear, dear Laura, do not turn against me ; you are 

the one creature I can trust except ! Ah, he must 

love me well to be false to you ! 

‘ Always your loving 

‘ WlNIERID.’ 

Laura sat for some minutes holding this letter in her 
hand, while the past rose up before her ; the sweet mono- 
tony of those schoolroom days when they worked and 
played and rambled together, without a thought or a fear 
for the morrow ! and nearer times, not yet a year gone by, 
when they had wept together for the loss of one who was 
father to both ! How vividl}'- their farewell look at Dres- 
den, the silent kiss with which each pledged herself to the 
other, came back to her ! And since — was it all real 1 

It would not do to sit dreaming there. She must break 
this news to the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe. What a task ! 
She shrank from it with inexpressible reluctance. It was 
cruel to lay such a burden upon her. Yet, who else could 
bear it for Winnie ? 

The Admiral would be gone in half an hour; should 
she disturb him with this letter now, or wait till he re- 
turned? And hlrs. Crewe, when should she tell her? 
‘Hot before the Admiral. Yliy, it is barely half-past 
twelve ; there is yet time before he goes out ; I will see if 
he is alone.’ 

>She went slowly, the letter in her hand, to her guardian, 
and found him alone, and putting up his writing things. 

‘ I will do .all that for you, dear guardian, if you will 
sit down and listen to me.’ 

iShe felt she was very white, and that her mouth was 
parched. 

‘ What has happened. Laura ?’ asked the Admiral, look- 
ing earnestly at her. 

‘ I have a letter from Winnie,’ she replied, leaning her 
hand on the table as the Admiral resumed his seat, ‘ and 
she is going to be married.’ 


14 
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‘To be married!’ repeated the Admiral; ‘this is very 
unexpected. "V^Tiom has she met? Whom does she think 
of marrying?’ 

‘ Reginald Piers,’ returned Laura, gathering up her forces. 

‘ Whom V exclaimed the Admiral. 

Laura rejDeated the name. 

‘ Impossible I ’ said her guardian. ‘ It cannot be pos- 
sible r he repeated. 

‘ Listen to me, dear sir,’ urged Laura. ‘ I have long ex- 
pected this ; months ago accident proved to me that Regi- 
nald had mistaken his kindly friendship with myself for a 
warmer feeling, that he had engaged himself to me too 
hastily, and that he had fallen passionately in love with 
Winnie. You can imagine there was but one course left 
for me — to release him 1 He did his best to persuade me 
against this resolution ; while Winnie — who is, I am 
certain, innocent of any intentional treachery — refused to 
see him or hold anj'- communication with him ; then he 
went away. A curious fate guided her to Lady Jervois. 
More than a month ago I had a letter from Reginald, from 
Paris, offering to renew our engagement. • I refused. He 
soon after went to the Gi'ange, and to-day I have this/' 

The latter part of her speech was utiered hurriedly, and 
in a low voice, as if she distrusted her own strength. The 
Admiral looked at her, be'wildered, for a moment. 

‘May I read it?’ he said, looking at the letter in her 
hand. 

Laura hesitated, and then, thinking it would tend to 
exonerate Winnie, she gave it to him. The Admiral read 
with great deliberation, while Laura watched him eagerly, 
her heart beating a little less painfully than when she began 
to speak; the first desperate plunge was OA’’er, and she 
experienced a certain measure of relief. 

‘ This letter confirms your view,’ he said, a slight huski- 
ness of voice showing that he was much moved. ‘ It bears 
the stamp of good feeling. But Reginald Piers ought to 
have told me himself. It is all very disastrous for her as 
well as for you. I am grieved for you, Laura. God has 
seen fit to try you in a fierce furnace. I cannot know how 
your heart has stood the fire, but externally you have borne 
yourself well.’ 
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He rose, and, drawing her to him, kissed her solemnly 
on the brow. Laura’s bosom heaved at this unwonted 
recognition. 

‘ I am so surprised and pained that I can hardly think 
distinctly,’ continued the Admiral. ‘I can see, however, 
that for such a misfortune there is no help. Young Piers 
ought to have allowed a longer time to elapse before he 
avoAved all by this hasty plan of marriage ; it is disrespect- 
ful to you.’ 

‘ W e ought to remember,’ urged Laura, ‘ that Winnie 
has no home. Eeginald must feel anxious to shelter and 
protect her. In short, dear sir, Ave cannot undo what is 
done ; let us not add to poor AVinnie’s uneasiness.’ 

The Admiral looked at her and smiled tenderly. 

‘j\Iy dear, you have suffered much, and I believe you 
Avill yet reap a rich reward. Be of good cheer ; there is a 
love beyond all that any human heart can give Avaiting for 
you, if you have not already grasped it. I must not delay 
an^’’ longer ; I am late. God be with jmu, Laura ! ’ 

He took up his hat and stick, and left the room. 
Laura stood looking after him for some seconds, and then 
turned mechanically to arrange his papers. By the time 
she had put her guardian’s room in order, she Avas quite 
composed, and able to decide on the best mode of proceed- 
ing as regarded Mrs. CreAA’-e. 

Dinner Avas nearlj’' half an hour late, and' Laura Avas glad 
of the delay. 

‘ You do not mind having dinner a few minutes later, 
my dear V said Mrs. Crewe, coming quicldy into the room. 

‘ But noAV I am sure you must be quite hungry ; pray sit 
doAAm. For Avhat we are about to receive may the Lord 
make us truly thankful. Collins, you have forgotten the 
salt-spoons ! I haAm not a recliercM dinner to-day, Laura 
dear. Cold roast beef and salad is a great resource on 
cleaning-up days, but Avith macaroni and. some preserved 
apricots it Avill, I trust, suffice to sustain nature till tea- 
time,, when I have' a picture of a steak Avith pickled walnuts , 
for the Admiral ; I am certain it is as tender as a chicken ! 
I obserA^e that he is .obliged to be careful AAuth his teeth — 
though I Avould not notice it for. the world! AYell, vre 
have made those rooms like a neAv pin. Yet I daresay 
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that j\Ir. Eeid ivill tahe no notice of it, or, if he does, it 
will only be to grumble if any of his stupid old jDapers 
have been put out of their places. Laura dear, you are 
not eating a mouthful ; ivhat is the matter with you ? 
Come now, you must have a glass of wine ; you are looking 
like a ghost, and it is just absurd to live on a crust of 
bread and a glass of water ! ’ 

‘ I am sure water suits me much better than wine,’ 
replied Laura at the end of this long speech, which had 
been a good deal interrupted by dispensing the beef, 
mixing the salad, and cutting up Toppy’s dinner. 

‘ Don’t tell me,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, performing an 
energetic fantasia on the hand -bell; ‘I hate all that 
abstemious nonsense. You generallj' find the sort of 
people who make a mei’it of starving themselves, cross- 
grained and cold-natured. Collins, I have been ringing 
this half-hour ! Here is jmur dinner, mj- girl ; go — go and 
eat it up ; you have had a hard morning’s work ; there are 
some cold potatoes on the lower right-hand shelf of the 
larder, warm them up for yourself — and, stop — here is 
some mustard. Bring a saucer for Toj^py ; I have a little 
piece of cake for her. Eun away now and eat your dinner ; 
Miss Piers and myself want nothing more.’ 

A pause ensued while Toppy’s second course was 
arranged and presented to her, then Mrs. Crewe rose, 
unlocked a special cupboard, and took from thence a 
decanter of the sacred sherry. 

‘ How I insist on jmur taking a glass, Laura ; you are 
looking miserably ill.’ 

‘You need not insist, dear IMrs. Crewe. I am quite 
ready to take it,’ returned Laura, who felt terribly nervous 
and tremulous. 

‘ That’s right, my dear,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, pouring out 
a bumper. ‘ I will keep you in countenance ; as it is not 
every day that you and I indulge in this fashion, let us 
drink my pi'ccious son’s health and dear Winnie’s ; maj* 
they both be happy and pro.sperous !’ 

Laura felt almost startled at the curious coincidence of 
klrs. Crewe thinking of Winnie at that moment, and 
associating her with DenzU. Did she still dream of a 
possible union between tliem ? She murmured, ‘ May they 
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indeed be happy,’ and fell into deep painful silence ivliile 
Mrs. Grewe talked on cheerfully. 

At last the dinner things were cleared awa}'^, the crumbs 
swept up, and Mrs. Crewe prepared for her period of repose, 
when, with the Standard in hand, oi’, now the Admiral was 
installed, the Times — which, as she observed, had an 
aristocratic tone about it — she dozed over the ‘ Fashionable 
Intelligence ’ or the ‘ Police News,’ or was roused into keen 
attention by some thundering article against ministerial 
iniquity in high places ; then Laura plunged into her 
subject. 

‘ I am glad you thought of drinking Minifrid’s health,’ 
she began, ‘ for in the letter I had from her this morning 
she tells me she will probably soon be married.’ 

‘ Married ! ’ almost screamed Mrs. Crewe, sitting upright 
in her arm-chair; ‘you do not saj’’ — whjq she has never 
said a word to lead you to suppose that there was a chance 
of such a tiling — not, at least, that I’ (with strong em- 
phasis) ‘ was allowed to hear of. Why, I thought that no 
one ever crossed the threshold at Ashley Grange. Whom 
in the world is she going to be manied to V 

‘ You could never guess,’ returned Laura hurriedly, ‘ and 
I am almost afraid to tell you, for I know you will bo 
vexed at first ; she is to be married almost immediately to 
my cousin.’ 

‘ Your cousin ! ’ repeated Mrs. Crewe, unable to take in 
the idea. ‘ What cousin V 

‘ Reginald Piers,’ said Laura, in a low voice. 

‘What — your own fiancd — Winnie going to marry 
him ! Well, of all the base, vile treachery I ever heard 
of, this is the worst ! And you can sit there and tell me 
coolly! I declare it seems as if you had no feeling 
yourself.’ 

This was a little too much. Laura’s eyes filled with 
tears, a quick sob heaved her bosom and caught Mrs. 
Crewe’s ear. 

' ‘ Laura dear, forgive me — I spoke thoughtlessly. Heaven 
knows what you must have endured ! But I do not seem 
able to understand it. Is this the cause of your breaking 
with Mr. Piers'? Ah! I see it all. Well, to think that 
Winnie, whom I loved like a daughter (indeed, I hoped at 
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one time she might have been), should have stolen his heart 
from you, ivho were like mother and sister in one to her ; 
it is more than I can hear. Oh, the bright, beautiful viper! 
Never let her come near me again.' ' ^ ' 

‘ But, Mrs. Creve, Winnie is more sinned against than 
sinning.’ 

Laura proceeded to plead for her as she had done to the 
Admiral, and ended by offering the letter she had received 
that morning to Mrs. Crewe for perusal, as the best defence 
of the delinquent she could offer. 

]\Irs. Crewe read it with knitted brow, and afterwards 
wiped her eyes as she returned it to Laura. 

, ‘ Oh ! it is all very fine,’ she said ; ‘ but between them 

they have cheated you out of the sunshine and prosperity 
of your life : of all the selfish creatures on the face of the 
earth, young men are the worst 1 But, Laura my love, I 
consider that you have been decidedly ill-judging and 
imprudent. From your own account, Mr, Piers was more 
than willing to fulfil his engagement with you, and you 
should have held him to it. These sort of violent fancies, 
such as he seems to have for your cousin, die away very 
soon ; in a few months all would have been right, and wluxt 
a position you would have secured for yourself, while Winnie 
would not be a penny the Avorse ! I reallj^ think ’ 

‘No, Mrs, Crewe. It is impossible you can believe me 
capable of such meanness,’ interrupted Laura, Avith much 
animation. ‘ Hoav could any man respect a wife aaLo 
could so act V 

‘ Ah, my dear, men care little for anjdhing in a Avoman 
but Avhat contributes to their OAvn comfort and amusement 
— that is, the greater number of them ; and ten to one the 
first quarrel he has with that handsome cousin of yours 
he will say he wished she had never draAvn him away 
from you.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Laura, horrified, ‘ 5 ’’ou do not 
think he could be such a wretch?’ 

‘ May he never be worse ! ’ returned hirs. Crewe, Avith 
prophetic solemnity. ‘ To think of all this tragedy going 
on under my A’ery nose, and I never loieAv a word of it ! 
All ! there Avas one, though, now I think of it, you could 
not blind, clever as you both Avere. I remember sitting 
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here talking to Deiizil one night not long before he sailed, 
and he said to nae, talking of Winnie, “ That dream or 
fancy is over ; she is a sweet creature — God help her ! for 
she will need help.” And then, speaking of you, he said 
how pleased he was that j-ou were to be with me ; and 
added, “If I am not mistaken, she is a grand woman.” 
Depend upon it, he saw how matters stood.’ 

‘ Did Mr. Crewe say so V exclaimed Laura. ‘ I remem- 
ber once thinking he perceived more than we knew. Ah ! 
it was a terrible time for both Winnie and myself. Come, 
dear hlrs. Crewe, you are, after the Admiral, ni}^ best, my 
only friend ; help me over this rugged bit of my road,’ 

‘ I will do whatever j’ou like, Laura dear,’ cried hlrs. 
Crewe, holding out her arms to her, ‘ and am too glad to 
help you in any Avay ; for if there ever was an angel of a 
girl, you are ; only do not ask me to send messages to 
your cousin. I am a poor insignificant widow, and I dare- 
say what I think is of little matter ; but if either of those 
creatures that have broken jmur heart and blighted your 
fortunes come near me, they will hear more than they 
would like.’ 

‘ j\Iy lieart is not broken,’ said Laura firmly. ‘ This life 
of oiu’s is wide enough and rich enough to aflTord more 
than one way to happiness, or at least content.’ 

‘ AVell for you you can think so!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, 
with warm sympathy. ‘ In your place I should long to tear 
their eyes out — were it not for the purifying power of 
divine grace,’ she added, remembering herself. ‘Now, 
Laura dear, you must be quite worn out 3 go and lie down, 
and, as you have not eaten a mouthful of dinner, I will 
bring ymu a strong cup of tea about four o’clock.’ 

‘ You are too kind and thoughtful,’ said Laura, kissing 
lier. ‘ But jmu know I am to b^ in B. Street with my 
Cheddington j)icture at a quarter past four, so I must go 
and get ready now. Wish me good luck, for if Mr. Deacon 
likes it he may not only buy it,- but employ me to make 
the copy of which he spoke.’ 

‘ And this is to be luck for you ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe 
tragically'. 
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CHAP TEE, XXV. 

Before Laura slept that night she penned a reply to 
Winnie’s letter ; it was short, yet it brought rest and com- 
fort to the recipient : — 

‘ My own dear Winnie, 

‘ Your letter was no surprise to me ; I always anti- 
cipated your marriage with Eeginald; 3'our rejection of 
him would do me no good, and 1 beg you not to be miser- 
able about me any more. I have told the Admiral every- 
thing ; he will see you when you come to town, and desires 
me to saj’’ that, though grieved and disappointed, he is still 
your friend. Mrs. Crewe, too, is not implacable. I am 
glad all concealment is at an end. I long to see jmu ; 
let me know directly you come. I can then learn eveiy- 
thing. Dearest Winnie, I am always yours as in the old 
days, trulj’' and lovingly, Laura Piers.’ 

This despatched, there was nothing left but to wait and 
endui’e Mrs. Crewe’s exclamations and sudden spasms of 
regret and despondencJ^ The Admiral went on his way 
as usual ; if he wrote to Eeginald he said nothing about 
it, and Laura was too glad to avoid the subject. 

Meantime IMrs. Trent was true to her promise of trying 
to help her young relative, and procured her a pupil in the 
onlj’’ son of a friend, a little crippled boj", too fragile to be 
sent to school ; at the conclusion of the note in which she 
asked Laura to call upon the boy’s mother, she wrote ; ‘ I 
have just heard the astounding news that Eeginald Piers 
is to be married immediately, and to Winnie Pielden! 
This explains much. I am infinitely vexed about the whole 
affair, and have e^ddently been mistaken in my estimate of 
Eeggie’s character.’ 

So the weary time of waiting wore away, and at last 
the expected letter from Winnie reached Laura ; — 

‘ How can I ever thank you enough for the blest relief 
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of your generous letter! We (Ladj^ Jerrois, Sj'bil, and I) 
start for London to-morrow morning ; come and see 
me on Wednesday afternoon at the Langbani. I shall be 
alone — and oh, how glad I shall be to see your face again ! 

‘ Ever your loving 

‘ Winnie ’ 

‘ Wednesday ! why, that is to-morrow ! ’ exclaimed 
Laura, her heart beating and her pulses throbbing. 

The day was clear and bright, the streets and squares 
of the Westbourne district were alive with the indescrib- 
able movement of spring and ‘ the season,’ as Laura sallied 
forth to make her way to the Langham. 

After a few moments, during which she almost prayed 
not to meet Reginald, Laura found herself tapping at a 
door. ‘ Come in,’ said a voice, and she crossed the thres- 
hold of a large handsome room full of subdued sunshine. 
Her first impression was of a general litter, as small parcels, 
books, mantles, a hat, and a long lace scarf lay scattered 
about j a delicious perfume of violets pervaded the atmo- 
sphere from a large tazza. Hear one of the windows, in the 
simple mourning dress which erst was her best, sat Winnie 
at a writing-table, and beside it, in her bonnet and cloak, 
stood Lady Jervois. 

The moment Winnie caught a glimpse of her visitor she 
started up with a little cry, and rushed to throw her arms 
round Laura •, she clung to her without speaking for a few 
seconds, covering her cheeks with kisses. 

‘ I knew you would come, dear, dear Laura •, oh, how 
rejoiced I am to see you !’ 

‘ Hot more than I am to be with you.’ 

‘ I suppose you will allow Miss Piers to shake hands 
■with me,’ said Lady Jervois, coming forward with a smile. 

‘ Oh yes ! dear Laura, after yourself, Lady Jervois is my 
kindest friend. I cannot tell jmu how good she has been 
to me.’ 

‘We have been some comfort to each other,’ returned 
Lady Jervois ; ‘ sit down, Miss Piers. I am just going 
out for an afternoon of shopping, so you and Winifrid’ can 
have a long talk all to yourselves.’ 

A few polite inquiries for the Admiral, a little hunting 
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for her list of purchasesj for her patterns, lier purse, etc., 
and Lad}'- Jeiu'-ois departed. 

As soon as the door 'was closed behind Lady Jervpis, 
Winnie dre'w near the sofa where Laura sat, knelt down 
beside her, and, putting her arms round her waist and 
leaning her head against her bosom, wept for a moment 
or two veiy quietly. 

‘ Oh, Laura, Laura,’ she whispered, ‘ you are looking so 
pale, and your eyes are so sad ! It breaks my heart to see 
you, and yet it is delightful to be near you. Do you quite 
— quite forgive me V 

‘With ny whole heart,’ returned Laura, pressing her 
in her arms. ‘Indeed, I have little to forgive ; we have 
all of us been rather helpless and the sport of circum- 
stance.’ 

‘ I have so wanted to speak to you,’ resumed Winnie, 
still in a half whisper. ‘ I cannot tell any one else the sort 
of dread that mixes with my happiness, for you know in 
some ways I cannot help being happ_y.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Laura kindly; ‘do you think I 
wish you to be otherwise V 

‘No, I am sure you do not; but I seem heartless to 
myself ; yet, when he is with me — oh, Laura ! may I speak 
to you of Keginald 1 — j^ou will not mind ?’ 

‘ Not the least, dear Winnie.’ 

‘Ah ! I cannot speak without mentioning him ; it is so 
strange how he seems in every thought — and just fills up 
my whole heart. Do you know it frightens me !’ said 
Winnie more calmly, and rising to take a seat beside her 
cousin, whose hand she continued to hold, leaning her head 
lovingly on her shoulder. ‘ When he is with me, nothing 
is fearful or threatening — all is bright and delightful ; but 
when I am alone, I shrink from all this happiness has cost. 
I fear, I do not know what. 

‘ I cannot mention this,’ resumed Winnie, after a pause, 
‘to Lady Jervois — it would seem a reflection on her 
brother. I cannot breathe it to Reginald, who is most 
sensitive to any allusion of the kind ; and I cannot describe 
the nervous horror that oppresses me. Have I done very 
Avrong in promising to marry Reginald 1 — answer me truly, 
Laura.’ 
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‘ Certainly not, dear,’ returned Laura cheerfully. ‘ Be- 
cause Eeginald made a great mistake, it is not necessary 
that you should punish him and yourself. Do not look 
back : you are pledged to Reginald ; simply resolve to do 
your best for him honestly and lovingl}'’, and leave the 
rest to God. Come, let us talk of something else — it does 
no good to dwell on nervous fancies ; and as to me, I have 
many sources of grave thought, besides this change of my 
destiny ! The Admiral’s affairs, my own anxiety to collect 
a clienthle — all these things give me enough to think about ; 
you will be delighted to hear how well I am getting on 
and she plunged into a description of her small successes, 
which had a dubious effect on her hearer, who listened 
with tearful eyes and quivering lips. At the end she 
exclaimed : 

‘ And while you are toiling, I shall be enjoying all the 
luxuiy of wealth, and — oh, how unjust it all seems !’ 

‘ Now tell me all about your plans,’ said Laura, disre- 
garding this parenthesis. ‘ I have heard but little as yet.’ 

‘They are simple enough,’ said Winifrid, flushing all 
over and evidently embarrassed. ‘You see, both Lady 
Jervois and Reginald think it better the marriage should 
take place at once ; I have nowhere to go, and to stay in 
the house with that horiid Sir Gilbert when he knows 
everything is quite impossible — and it would be equally 
impossible to go to Mrs. Crewe, you know that ! I really 
have no refuge but Reginald’ — her voice broke a little 
here — ‘ I have no money, nothing — so it is decided that — 
that we are to be married in about ten days.’ 

‘ So soon !’ cried Laura, startled ; then after a moment’s 
silence she added, ‘ I do not see that you can do otherwise. 
When you are his wife, dear Winnie, everything will arrange 
itself, and you wfll feel stronger and more settled. You 
too, dear, look pale and worn, as if you were all eyes ; do 
not be fearful and uneasy, dearest,’ she added, with the 
tender patience Winifrid knew so well in her old times of 
childish trouble. 

‘ Ah, Laura, you are like a mother to me, though there 
are barely two years between us 1 How I wish I ever could 
return to you the infinite good you have done me to-day ! ’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ I want all my coui’age, too ; for we dine 
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with Mrs. Piers, and I cannot tell you how I dread it. I 
Icnoio she does not like me quite ; and I cannot make out 
hoAv Reginald contrived to win her consent, hut she has 
consented. She was here this morning, and took away 
Sj^bil — dear sweet S^’^hil (I should lilce you to know her) ; 
she brought me that scarf as a wedding-gift, but she was 
terribly cold and stiff.’ 

‘ It is beautiful lace — Brussels lace, I think. I do not 
know much about it, but I love lace more, far more, than 
jewels.’ 

‘ Yes ! I like lace too ; but as to presents, Reginald 
gives me too man}'’ ; only it is veiy trying about clothes 
and things. I am going to have just a wedding-dress and 
a travelling-dress. Lady Jervois is wonderfully kind, and 
helps me in ever}’’ way ; but it is very cruel not to be 
able to do anything for one’s self. However, Reginald 
says we are to go to Paris ; and as I am to have the usual 
Pierslynn pin-money, I can get all I want. Laura, I want 

you and Reginald to meet once as friends, before ’ she 

stopped abruptly. 

‘ I would rather wait until he is really your husband,’ 
returned Laura, in a low tone. ‘"Where is he nowP 

‘ He went away to Pierslynn about a week ago, but he 
is to be in town to-da}', in time for dinner at his mother’s. 
He ’will be glad to hear that I have seen you ; I know he 
often thinks of }'’ou, though I see he cannot bear- to siDcak 
aboi’it you. Ah, dear Laura, we shall neither of us bo 
quite happy until we see you married to some nice charming 
person who has taught you to wonder how you could ever 
have cared so much for Reginald !’ 

‘ It is hard to say what is in the future,’ Laura said 
carelessly. ‘ But, dear Winnie, time is passing ; you^rvill 
want to dress for dinner.’ 

‘ Hot yet, oh, not yet ; it is not quite five, and I have 
not said half what I wanted. Is the Admiral really coming 
to see me ? What do you think he will say V 

‘ Everything that is kind.’ 

‘ Was he not dreadfully cut up about you V 

‘He said very little, Winnie dear.’ 

‘ What ought I to do about !Mrs. Crewe 1 she was always 
so good.’ 
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‘ Ask her to come and see you and anj^ pretty things 
you may have, and give her a Ivug and a Idss.’ 

‘ You are such a clever Laura ! I have not many pretty 
things 3’et ; here’ — rising and going to the table -where she 
had been sitting when first Lanra came in — ‘here is a gift I 
had this morning from a friend of Reggie’s ;’ she took iij) a 
heavy antique-looking gold cross encrusted with uncut gems 
of many hues — 'is it not a quaint old thing? This was 
sent to me by the Princess ]\Ioscynska ; she seems a gi’eat 
ally of Reggie’s, and says she is under some obligations to 
him. I am sure I do not know what ! She writes prettily, 
does she not?’ handing a pale gray note with a monogram 
in silver to Laura. ‘I wonder who this belonged to — 
Poniatowski, perhaps. Reginald says she -uill be of great 
use to me in Paris.’ 

'Is she to meet you in Paris ?’ 

'She generally lives there, I believe. We do not go 
direct to Paris. Reginald says he wants to have a peep at 
Rormandy before the summer tide of tourists sets in; so we 
are to spend a week or ten daj-s among the old Norman 
tovms, and then go on to Paris. After tliat I do not 
know.’ 

‘Nor care, no doubt,’ said Laura, with a smile, as she 
glanced though the prettily-worded, rather Frenchified 
note, which expressed in flattering phrase the writer’s 
wish to make her (Winnie’s) acquaintance, and implied 
that she (the writer) was in some way indebted to Reginald 
for some favour or courtesj’’ ; finally, she begged Winnie’s 
acceptance of the accompanying souvenir, which, though 
possessing little beauty, had the charm of association, as it 
once ‘ adorned the noble form of one of Poland’s worthiest 
sons.’ 

‘It is a charming note, is it not?’ said Winifrid, as 
Laura gave it back. 

‘ It is,’ said Laura thoughtfully. ‘ Who is the Princess 
Mosejmska ?’ 

' I scarcely know ; I believe she is half English, and the 
niece of one of Reginald’s nearest neighbours ; I believe 
they both were of the yachting party. It seems wonderful 
to be on easy terms with princesses — eh, Laura ? — after 
my quiet life.’ 
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‘ You -will soon get used to them — they are hut ladies 
after all. And now, dear Winnie, I must leave you. When 
shall I see you again V 

‘ Oh, soon, soon ! and yet I do not Imow what engage- 
ments Lady Jervois may have made for me. I will send 
you a little note to-morrow ; and the Admiral — ought I 
not to go and see him 1 only it would be dreadful to go to 
that house again. Oh ! tell him to make his own appoint- 
ment, and I will be at home. I wish ,you would come 
with him, dearest ; I am rather afraid of seeing him.’ 

‘You need not be. I will come with him if he will 
let me, but I rather think he wants to see ^mu alone.’ 

‘ Well, just wait for five minutes longer, Laura ; does 
it not seem almost impossible that a 3'^ear ago we Avere all 
together in dear, dreamy Dresden, and hardly remembered 
that Reginald Avas in existence ? How much has happened 
since ! ’ 

‘ Hoav much indeed ! But you must not keep me any 
longer, Winnie ; it is getting late, and I do not care to be 
here Avhen Lady Jervois comes back.’ 

‘ I svAppose I must let you go. Oh, I have still a thou- 
sand things to say, but you — you Avill come again 1 I Avill 
write to jmu to-night. Good-bye, dear, darling Laura ; 
jmu do not knoAV AA’hat a relief your Adsit has been.' 

A loving embrace, a feAv Avords explaining her oavu 
engagements for the current AA'^eek, and Laura Avas gone. 
Winnie looked after her for a moment, then, sitting do^vn, 
rested her elboAvs on the table, and, covering her face Avith 
her hands, Avept silently for a feAV minutes ; then, Avith a 
brighter exjjressioii on her countenance, Avent to her oAvn 
room to make the best toilette her means permitted ; the 
idea that in another hour she Avould see Reggie and hear 
his voice gradually absorbing her, to the exclusion of all 
others. 

\ 

The time of Winnie’s stay in London Avas one of great 
excitement and mental strain to Laura. The longing to 
be Avdth her cousin and of use to her, the distress she felt 
at the circumstances under which her hast}’’ sombre Aved- 
ding Avas to take place, the irresistible disappointment as 
the days slipped past and she could see so little of her — 
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all pressed heavily even on her rare self-control ; onl}’- once 
more did she see her dear ijlajdellow as Winifrid Fieldcn, 
when she startled Mrs. Crewe and Laura by a most unex- 
pected and cruelly short visit, just as hirs. Crewe was 
declaring that, although it was against her principles to 
make any advance to a person who, whatever might be the 
true state of the case, had acted the part Winnie appar- 
ently had, 3’et out of consideration for her dear Laura she 
would not mind accompanying her that afternoon to call 
on the bride-elect. 

Laura was infinitel}' surprised, having a keen recollec- 
tion of Winnie’s vividlj'-cxpressed horror of visiting the 
house again, and she shrewdlj’’ suspected that there was 
some good reason for the change. She could see that her 
cousin was terribly nervous, and even longing to get the 
visit over. She embraced Mrs. Crewe, e.xclaiming: 

‘ I do not think you wanted to come to me, so I came 
to you ; I could not leave Avithout seeing yaw, who made 
me so happ3', Avhen I was a miserable stranger, in this 
great awful London.’ 

‘I am sure I am delighted to see 3'ou, dear Winnie, though 
I cannot deny that I have been dreadfully cut up about 
everything — but I do not wish to make any allusions. 
Tell me, are you nearl3’- ready 1 It seems such a hurried 
affair. Do you really think 3mur wedding can take place 
on Wednesday next!’ 

‘ Ho, I fancy it will be Thursda3C 

‘ And have 3^ou a cake and all the usual etceteras ? ’ and 
J\Irs. Crewe proceeded to show her oaa'u intimate knoAAdedge 
of all the rites and ceremonies of a fashionable wedding, till 
the tears rose to Winnie’s eyes, and Laura came to the rescue. 

‘I am so sorry the Admiral is not at home,’ she said. 
‘ He would have liked to see you.’ 

‘ He has been Avith me this morning,’ returned Winnie, 
with a little quiver in her voice, ‘and he bade me good-bye 
and blessed me ! I Avished so much to have asked him 
for Thursday, but they thought it better taste not to do 
so. I knoAV he and — and Mr. Piers have had some corre- 
spondence, but Ave do not mention him uoav. 

‘I am sorry for that, and sorry for the necessity,’ 
observed I\Irs. Crewe severely. 
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‘Ah, so am I!’ cried poor AVinifrid, almost breaking 
donm. ‘ How ill he looks ! his dear beautiful eyes are 
larger and more far-awaj'-looking than ever ; and when I 
asked if Herbert might not come to us for two days, that 
I might have some one of m}'’ own near me, he said, “ I do 
not presume to exercise any more authority over a lad 
whom I cannot help ; write to the head-master ; lie will 
no doubt let him come so I did,’ 

‘Would you like to see the Admiral’s rooms 1’ asked 
hlrs. Crewe ; ‘ you cannot think how nicely we have 
arranged them and Winnie was' paraded through the 
sitting-room and bedroom, admiring with all her might. 

Then she inquired kindly for Denzil, and spoke with 
Collins, for whom she had a little present ; she even took 
up Topp}’- in her arms; and so, with scarce -suppressed 
tears, and with a sort of nervous haste, Winnie bade them 
farewell. 

Mrs. Crewe, under the influence of contending feelings, 
sat down and wept. 

‘ There is something heartrending about the whole 
thing,’ she said. ‘ No one can help loving her, and I am 
sure she never did intend to do you harm; but as to him — 
I have no patience with him ! I did think he was a good 
young man, like my Denzil; but I declare they are all alike, 
except the Admiral and my boy — never thinking of any- 
thing but their own whims and fancies, and cowardly into 
the bargain. Would that young Piers come here like a 
man, or at any rate one’s idea of a man, and say, “Laura ! 
I am ashamed of myself ; I know I have behaved like a 
blackguard; but forgive me, and let us be friends, and 
accept a sister’s portion out of my estate ’’1 Not he ! No! 
Laura, don’t interrupt me, don’t try to stand up for him ; 
he does not deserve it, from you of all people.’ 

‘ No, dear Mrs. Crewe,’ said Laura, with an irresistible 
smile, ‘ I know it would be useless ; for myself, I am very 
thankful he does not come to make his apologies in person. 
^Ylien he returns a married man, we shall meet easily,’ 

‘ Well, well, you are quite beyond my comprehension,’ 
returned Mrs. Crewe, with an air of initation. ‘ I suppose 
it is philosophy ; but to me it looks like want of feeling.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

So Winifrid Fielden was transformed into IMrs. Piers. 
She seemed to pass out of Laura’s life for the present ; an 
occasional letter told of the places she visited, the people 
she met, but they had a vague tone of constraint that 
Laura felt more than perceived. Xow and then there was 
a hasty postscript, full of tender words, evidently dictated 
by the old loving spirit. 

The routine of existence arranged itself in Leamington 
Road easily and tranquilly, if a little monotonously, flowing 
until a slow current in the channels created by the tastes 
and avocations of Mrs. Crewe’s inmates. 

The Admiral joined himself to a Christian charity or- 
ganisation connected with the chapel where he worshipped, 
and became a Scripture-reader in a remote and demoralised 
quarter. The result of this occuj)atiou was want of punc- 
tuality at meal-times (which caused Mrs. Crewe infinite 
uneasiness), and a decided reluctance on the part of the 
good old man to replace any article of his toilette. This 
also was a source of much animadversion to his grateful 
proUgies. 

To Laura’s great satisfaction, she found her days more 
and more filled with work. During the season additional 
pupils offered ; so that before the short days came round 
again she found she could supply all her small personal 
needs, and hoped that soon she wmuld be quite self-support- 
ing.^ This anticipation roused in her the nearest approach 
to pleasure she had felt for many months. Time and 
plenty of congenial occupation were, however, doing their 
work of healing. The keen, nearly insupportable pain of 
a wounded heart, the sense of aching desolation, were by in- 
sensible degrees lifted from her; when absorbed in her paint- 
ing, or feeling that her poor little pupil was acquiring a new 
source of pleasure in the training she was able to bestow, rifts 
in the dull gray atmosphere that shut out the sunshine from 
her soul showed glimpses of the blue sky, the pleasant 
lights which are always there, although the drifting mist 

15 
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and cloud that passion and grief and wrong send up so 
often hide them from suffering humanit}’". 

So spring tints and airs deepened and warmed into 
summer glow and heat, and autumn followed with its 
sober beantj’-. 

Still j\Ir. and J\Irs. Piers lingered abroad — amid the 
Swiss mountains, the lovely Italian lakes, the historical 
cities of Northern Italy — although the twelfth of September 
had come and gone, atid the Pierslynn woods bad donned 
the russet hues of early winter, 

Winnie’s letters, which grew fewer and farther, between, 
mentioned that her husband had been very ill at Florence 
with a sharp attack of fever, which had weakened him a 
good deal, and would necessarily delay their return, but 
that she longed for liome. 

‘ I shall let you know when we are likely to be in 
London ; for I suppose we shall only pass through,’ she 
wrote. ‘ Though I am a bad correspondent, dear Laura, I 
do long to see you,’ 

Nothing then occurred to break the quiet routine of 
these mouths. ]\Irs. Crewe had not many letters from her 
son; the last, dated ‘Yokohama,’ nearlj’' three months 
before its receipt, gave a good account of himself and his 
doings. He said he feared he Avould be yet another Christ- 
mas in strange latitudes, as an opportunity, very advan- 
tageous to himself and his employers, had offered for a 
voyage to Sydney, and he was to weigh anchor for that 
port in about a month. 

November was nearly ended, when one afternoon Laura 
came suddenl}^ into hirs. Crewe’s room. 

‘ Dear Mrs. Crewe, here is a letter from Winnie. They 
are in Paris ; they will be travelling to-morrow ; they will 
be in London to-morrow night, at Claridge’s, and dear 
Winnie wants me to go and see her the day after, as she 
has a bad cold, and does not intend to leave the house j 
the}’’ go doAvn to Pierslynn on Saturday. Oh, dear Mrs. 
Crewe, think of-seeing Winnie so soon !’ 

‘The day after to-morrow?’ echoed Mrs, Crewe; ‘well, 
it is rather sudden ; I wonder if you mil see him ? She 
does not express any wish to see me ? Ah I she Imows my 
disapprobation of the whole affair.’ 
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‘ She desires her love to you, and hopes you are quite 
well.’ 

The prospect of this near meeting kept Laura wakeful 
the greater part of the night, and not a little nervous the 
following day, though she Avent carefully through the duties 
which occupied it. Next morning she was feverishly eager 
to keep her appointment. Mrs. Crewe was quite vexed 
that she ate so little dinner. 

‘ You will he quite faint,’ she said. 

‘ Oh ! jmu do not know how strong I am,’ returned 
Laura, as she left the house. 

Mrs. Crewe looked after her gi-avel}*, and shook her 
head, more in sorrow than in anger. 

‘ She must he strong indeed, mustn’t she, my precious 
puss V said she to that sagacious animal, who had walked 
solemnly to the front door, her tail erect, and sat doAvn 
upon the threshold as if contemplating the world in general, 
‘ Will you go outj or come in, Toppy ? I cannot stay here 
all day.’ 

Laura on reaching the hotel was at once admitted. She 
found Winifrid in a handsome Avell-warmed room, lying on 
a sofa, an Indian shawl spread over her feet, and a yellow- 
backed French novel in her hand. 

‘Ah, dearest, dear Laura! I have been expecting you 
these two hours,’ she cried, springing up and throwing her 
arms round her. ‘ I am afraid they will be back before we 
have had half our talk ; come near the fire, take off your 
hat and jacket. Oh, how delightful it is to see you again! 
and even through the darkness of this horrid place I see 
you are looking so much better than Avlien we met last 
spring.’ 

Laura gazed earnestly at her without speaking, trying 
to trace in Avhat consisted the indefinable sort of change 
AA'hich had passed over her. 

She Avas pale and thin, and her eyes looked larger than 
ever, but her travelling-dress of dark cloth fitting to per- 
fection, her heavy gold sleeve-links and brooch, the costly 
rings that sparlded , on her slender fingers, the exquisite 
little bronze shoe Avith its gold buckle that peeped out 
from beneath the folds of her skirt, all suited her refined 
style of beauty admirably, and to Laui’a’s keen observation 
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seemed to mark Avitli startling distinctness tlie contrast 
bet-\veen the past of self-denial — of poverty — the bitter 
poverty that struggles hard to keep hold still of some little 
nicety and refinement — and the present of love and luxury 
and beauty. There mas a languid grace about her gestures 
very unusual in her, which yet seemed perfectly natural. 

These thoughts passed through Laura’s brain while she 
returned her cousin’s embrace, and exchanged the first 
hurried loving questions and answers. Then came the 
pause that so often comes when hearts are too full ; and 
the}' sat down by the fire in silence. 

‘ I have such quantities to say and to ask, that I do not 
know where to begin !’ cried Winifrid at last. ‘First, tell 
me, dear — are you — are you better? — happier? — you know 
what I mean. Oh, how often I have thought of you, and 
wished I could look in upon you — ^into your heart! Indeed, 
even when happiest — and oh ! I have been .90 happy, too 
happy sometimes — the thought of you would come across 
me with such a pang !’ 

‘ I am sorry I presented m 3 'self so unpleasant]}’-,' returned 
Laura, with a smile. ‘ Make your mind easy ; I am well — 
I am succeeding, and I can truly say content ; everything 
might have been infinitely worse for me.’ 

‘ If I could believe you thought so,’ said Winifrid 
wistfully ; ‘ there is no use, at any rate, in looking back — 
at least, in some directions. And the dear Admiral, how 
is he ? how does he bear being cooped up in that miserable 
Leamington Load house after his previous life?’ 

‘Miserable Leamington Road house!’ repeated Laura, 
laughing ; ‘ I wish Mrs. Crewe heard you ; or rather, I 
should be veiy sorry. Ah, Winnie, wliat a haven it was 
to us, and how thankful you were to get back to it from 
Liveiq)ool !’ 

‘ I was indeed ! and I am grateful to Mrs Crewe. But, 
Laura dear, I have had some very wretched hours there ; I 
do not think you can know how wretched.’ 

‘The Admiral does not seem changed in any way,’ 
replied Laura ; ‘ at first he was greatly cast down because 
he had less to give, but he has quite fitted into his present 
life. We are all very comfortable.’ 

‘ Yes, we were once very happy together. But, do you 
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kno^y, I am rather ashamed to sa}"- I have grown to think 
many things quite necessary that I once never dreamt of 
possessing !’ 

‘How do you mean V asked Laura, looking aflectionately 
at her friend, who had taken her hand and was caressing it. 

‘ Oh ! I mean that I feel it would be intolerable to turn 
and mend my dresses, and rush about looking for a needle 
and silk to sew uj) a hole in my glove, before I could go 
out. Do not imagine I am so commonplace as to be 
ashamed of these things : I am simply growing lazy and 
luxurious. Having enough mono}’^ was so wonderful at 
first ; but now — if I had five times as large an allowance 
I could spend it.’ 

‘Beware of extravagance!’ said Laura, laughing. 

‘ Oh ! I shall never get into debt ; but beautiful things 
are so delightful, and I have brought some for you that I 
think you will like.’ 

She rose and touched the bell. ‘ Tell my maid I want 
her.’ 

Again Laura looked at her and smiled. 

‘ Yes,’ said Winnie, laughing ; ‘ is it not wonderful to 
hear me ordering my maid to come 1 I was half afraid of 
her at first — she is such an elegant young person, as you 
will see ; but she is a good milliner and hairdresser. She 
really has taste. Madame Moscynska found her for me. 
!Madame kloscynska always seems to know where to find 
what one wants. ' Oh, Rosalie,’ as a very tastefully-dressed, 
piquant little personage came into the room, ‘ bring me 
the box and two parcels addressed to kliss Piers.’ (She 
spoke in Drench.) ‘ I am always trying to improve my 
French. Yoli know we quite neglected it for German. 
And Reginald is so anxious I should speak it well. 
Madame Moscynska says it is the language of civilisation 
par excellence.’ 

‘ Hot now, I think,’ said Laura ; ‘ but tell me, how is 
Reggie V 

‘ Ah 1 ’ returned his young Avife, Avith a slight sigh, ‘ I 
am not quite satisfied about him. I do not think he has 
been so bright or so strong since that attack in Florence.’ 

Here Rosalie returned Avith the packages and laid them 
on the table. 
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‘ Tell them to bring lights/ said her mistress ; and then 
went on. ‘ He was so suddenly seized. We had just ar- 
rived from Pontresina, and he went to the post to look for 
letters. When he came hack he brought one from you, 
and soon after he asked to read it. Then he said he felt a 
terrible headache and thirst, and got so . feverish, could not 
sleep, could not eat, and would not see a doctor. I was 
very uneasy. He took quantities of lemonade, and after 
a while grew better, and we went on to Venice. But I do 
so wish he would consult Gull, or Russell Reynolds, or 
some great doctor. If you see him, try and persuade 
him.’ 

‘ If you fail, I am not likely to succeed.’ 

‘ Oh, I do not know,’ returned Winnie, who was busy 
opening her parcels. ‘You need not wait, Rosalie.’ 

A few minutes’ silence, and then Winifrid displayed a 
couple of jewel-cases. 

‘Here, dearest Laura, this is what I chose for you;’ 
and she displayed a locket, bracelet, and solitaires of ex- 
quisitely-carved onyx, set in dull gold, solid and classic- 
looking. ‘ These are Roman, they tell me. I thought them 
just your stjde; and’ — touching a spring — ‘you see I have 
put myself inside, and I know you will value the likeness 
far beyond its worth. Then, dearest Laura, this ring ’ (a 
charming antique enamelled head, set with diamond sparks) 

‘ to replace your gift. See ’ — moving the rings on the third 
finger of her left hand, and showing Laura’s simple little 
present, which was hidden by its splendid neighbours — ‘ it 
lias never left my hand since ! I alwaj'-s feel there is some- 
thing good and real near me when I have that on.’ 

‘ But, Winnie dear, this is too costly for me. The least 
little token would suffice ; this must have cost a small for- 
tune. What does Reginald say to jmur spending so much V 
exclaimed Laura, gratified by her cousin’s thought for her. 

‘ Reggie ? Oh, he thinks me veiy prudent and moderate. 
Here, these are Florentine mosaics ; they are for J\Irs. 
Crewe, and there is a wee note inside the case.’ 

‘ They are verj^ handsome. How enchanted she will be ! ’ 

‘How, I was so puzzled about the Admiral. I could 
not pass him over, though he has never written — never 
answered my letter,’ and her eyes filled with tears. ‘ Do 
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3'ou tliink I may venture to send him this for a paper-knife?’ 
and she offered to Laura’s inspection a mediceval dagger, 
with a delicately and elaborately chiselled handle. 

‘ I am sure he will he pleased,’ said Laura. 

‘ Be sure you write and tell me how he takes it. Can 
you put these things in your pocket ? If not — I have 
several photographs of different places for you, but they 
are very large — I am going to send them to-morrow by a 
commissionaire, and these can go too.’ 

‘ Dear Winifrid, jmu seem to have thought of me con- 
tinually.’ 

‘ All, Laura, I wish I could get you out of my head ! ’ 
she returned, and then stood still and silent for an instant. 
Then, resuming her seat by the fire, she continued, ‘ I see 
3^011 think I am scarcely prudent enough. Ah, Laura, you 
and I had not the faintest notion what the life of such 
people as I have met lately costs ! Princess Moscynska, 
for instance ; she is extravagant, I gi-ant. She perfectly 
frightened me when we first went to Paris. I wanted 
everything, you know, and Reginald begged her to assist 
me. She was very kind and pleasant, I must sa3\ She has 
exquisite taste ; but as to caring what things cost ! 3^ou 
might imagine silks and satins and velvet and jewels grew 
on bushes, and could be had for the plucking, the way she 
chose and ordered. I was quite miserable at the idea of 
using such a quantity of Reggie’s money ; but he was 
pleased, and I gradual!}' came to think the prices not so tre- 
mendous. As to my little presents, I would not let her 
interfere, in spite of her superior taste. I wanted to get 
3'our cadeau m}' own self, and did not even let her see it. 
That was my whim, you know. She is really a delightful 
person — so clever, quite a patriot and a politician. I should 
like to hear what you would think of her ; but I am so 
glad she has not come in 3'et.’ 

‘Is Madame Moscynska travelling with you ?’ 

‘Not exacti}'; she had to come to London on business, 
and we came so far together. She is in this hotel, but she 
goes to Lord Dereham’s in a week or ten days, and I think 
mil spend Christmas with us.’ 

‘It will be a little difficult for you at first — a great 
household like Pierslynn V 
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‘ Eeginald says I need not trouble myself about anything. 
The housekeeper and' butler arrange all details; if I want 
any change, or anything new, I shall only have to say so.’ 

There was a somewhat prolonged j^ause. Wiuifrid sat 
gazing into the fire, while Laura could not resist the 
thought, ‘ And all this might have been mine ! ’ It was 
not the luxurious surroundings, the costly beauty of 
Winnie’s life, that roused this ground- swell of saddened 
resignation, but the idea of the tender, considerate alfection, 
of the boundless generosit}’’, which is one of true love’s 
characteristics. These are the jewels that fonn a woman’s 
most precious possession. Yet, suppose she had not over- 
heard that irrepressible burst of passion which changed the 
face of all creation to her, miglit not her sufferings have 
been infinitely greater as Reggie’s wife than as his deserted 
fmncde ? 

AWiile she reasoned thus with herself, the door opened 
quietly, and a lady entered with a smooth gliding step. 

Winifrid started up and exclaimed ; 

‘ Ah ! you are later ’ than I expected. I Avas afraid .1 
should not have an opportunity of introducing my cousin 
to you : Miss Piers — Madame la Princesse Moscynska.’ 

Madame Moscynska made the faintest possible little 
courtes}’-, as she passed to a seat, smiling as she did so. 

‘ I have heard much of Miss Piers,’ she said. 

Lanra looked at her with deep interest — interest that in 
some unaccountable Avay was almost painful. 

The Princess Avas not so tall as either herself or Winnie, 
but had a stately carriage that conveyed the idea of hciglit. 
She AA^as coA’-ered completely by a circular cloak of sealskin, 
AAuth a deep border of sable ; but even this did not quite 
conceal the shape of her graceful shoulders. A cap of the 
same materials as her cloak surmounted a delicate face, of 
a fairness that looked like . the result of bleaching in hot 
rooms and midnight gatherings. Her mouth, small and 
Amrj’- sAAmet AAdien she smiled, AA^as someAAdiat thin -lipped and 
closed firmly, and the eyes AAdiich she raised, as if it AA'ere 
an effort, to Laura’s, AAmre light blue, but darkened by 
lashes of a hue not often seen Avith a complexion like hers ; 
they arid her eyebroAvs also were nearly black. BetAA'een 
her loAA' broad forehead and the edge of her cap a tangle 
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of tiny pale gold curls peeped out, contrasting ndth the 
deep tanniy fur, and from her ears hung large gipsy-like 
half-moons of garnet. 

‘ Your room is Tvarm, cMrie’ she continued. ‘ Indeed, 
there is no honest cold in England. To-day, there is a 
chill clinging damp that strikes to one’s chest, and yet my 
cloak oppresses me.’ 

As she spoke she unhooked the massive silver aigrafl'e 
which fastened it, and laid it on the sofa. Laura’s 
artistic eye was charmed with her costume of brown velvet, 
draped and festooned with wonderful skill, and buttoned 
from throat to instep with heavy old-fashioned gold 
buttons. 

‘ Yes ! it seeems wretchedly damp,’ returned Winifrid. 
‘ I could not bring myself to stir out.’ 

kladame l\Iosc3’’nska made no reply, but, approaching the 
fire, took up a hand-screen while she put one little foot on 
the fender, and then, turning towards Laura, looked at her 
with a steady gaze of deliberate examination — a gaze which 
roused a sudden feeling of proud resentment in Laura’s 
generall}'- quiet spirit. Under its influence she returned 
Madame Moscynska’s glance full and unflinchingly, till the 
fair Pole found it more agreeable to turn her eyes on 
"Winifrid, who leant back in her chair, watching both with 
a half-amused smile. 

‘I hope I am all jmu fancied me. Miss Piers,’ said 
Madame Moscynska, with an ai'ch smile. ‘ I see you 
observe closely.’ 

‘My iaucy never ’depicted j’^ou in any way,’ returned 
Laura. ‘You have the advantage of making a perfectly 
fresh impression.’ 

‘ Ah ! if an advantage, the impression must be good — 
iani.inietix,’ rejoined Madame Mosejmska carelessly but not 
uncivilly. ‘ And how is your cold, dear Mrs. Piers ? I 
hope you are less irisie than you were this morning?’ 

So saying she drew a chair to the fire, sat down, and 
took ofi‘ her gloves. 

‘ Have you had tea ? Ho ? It would do you good ; 
let me ring for some. Mr. Piers left me at Howell and 
Jaiues’s, and told me to tell you he would dine at the club; 
but Mrs. Piei’s, la belh-rnhrc, is coming to keeia jmu company. 
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I am unfortunately obliged to go to Lady Merton’s, to 
meet some compatriots who are passing through London, 
and whom I must not miss, or I would stay with you 
m3^self.’ 

‘ Thank you very much,’ returned Winnie, whose colour 
rose. ‘ Of course I shall be very pleased to see my mother- 
in-law. Oh, Laura, I wish you could have stayed with 
me ! ’ 

‘ I suppose jQVi have had a long review of your mutual 
experiences since you parted V said Madame Moscynska, as 
if obliged to say something. 

‘ Is Toppy still alive and flourishing V asked Winifrid, 
without heeding this remark. 

‘ She is remarkabl)’’ well,’ replied Laura, ‘ and shows a 
greater preference for the Admiral than for any one else, 
not even excepting Mrs. CreAve.’ 

‘That is ungrateful — Mrs. Crewe is so very fond of her.’ 

An odd constraint seemed to have fallen on them since 
the entrance of Madame Moscynska, and made conversation 
nearly impossible. Tea was hailed as a relief. 

Madame Mosejmska had a small table brought to her 
side, and her tea, Avith some thin broAvn bread and butter, 
placed thereon. She banished the milk jug and demanded 
cream, all veiy gently and softly, but Avith an air of unhesi- 
tating command. She said little, hoAvever, until her second 
cup Avas placed beside her ; then she dismissed the waiter, 
and, after looking at the fire a AAdiile, said in a Ioav thought- 
ful tone : 

‘ You are an artist, Miss Piers ; I should much like to 
see some of yoxir AA’ork, for, though I do little myself, I have 
seen much of art. I shall be in town for ten daj'S ; pray 
bring me some of jmur smaller sketches or designs, or, in 
short, anything portable, to look at.’ 

There Avas an implied superiority in this request to 
Avhich Laura Avas determined not to yield, and she Avas 
about to say her time AA^as too much occupied, Avhen 
Winifrid broke in laughing, Avith a little tinge of scorn in 
the laugh ; 

‘ Charles Y. picked up Titian’s pencil. Y'^hy cannot 
Princess Moscynska Ausit the afclier of Laura Piers ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Madame Moscynska, quite unmoA’ed. 
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‘I spoke '«'ithoufc tliouglit. Ma}' I come and see 3'Oitr 
■work, kliss Piers 1 ’ 

‘ If 3'ou think it worth the trouble, I am at liome on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, between twelve and one; it is 
earl3", but there is scarce any light l^ter.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ returned kladame Mosc3'nska. ‘ I shall have 
the pleasure of calling on 5'ou next week. I hope not to 
be detained longer than ten da3-s in this dull town,’ smiling. 
‘ I love London at certain seasons — nowhere else has one 
so much liberty — but in December ! ’ — a slight expressive 
shrug of her shoulders completed the phrase. 

Laura observed that when Sirs. Piers had with some 
sharpness uttered her last sentence, kladamc ]\Iosc3'nska 
.slowly lifted her eyes with a look of sleep3' surjirise, and 
that the3’’ seemed darker than she at first thought them. 
A rather halting desultory conversation ensued ; something 
was said of music, and Winifrid remarked that kladamo 
Moscynska’s Polish melodies and ballads had been a new 
and delightful musical experience ; a little talk of Ital3', a 
wish expressed on Winnie’s part that Laura would spend 
Christmas with them — a prompt excuse — and then Laura 
rose to take leave. 

‘But how are you going back?’ cried Winifrid. ‘It is 
a dark night, and you must not hunt about for a /acre all 
alone! I will order one of the hotel carriages;’ she rang 
the bell as she spoke. 

‘Do not trouble about me,’ said Laura, smiling. ‘I 
am not accustomed to be taken care of ; it is quite 
unnecessar3'.’ 

‘ It is amazing, the freedom permitted to 3''Oung English 
women. I do not think it would answer in an3’- other 
nation,’ observed Madame Moscynska. 

While- they spoke, the waiter came and received Mrs. 
Piers’s orders. 

' Madame Moscynska made her adieux with smiling 
civility, and Laura followed her cousin, who led the way to 
ber.own room. 

‘I can’t say a word to you while she is there,’ said 
Winnie rather ■ petulantly. ‘ What do you think of her ? 
She is very charming ?’ 

‘ Ver3^ A remarkable woman. If I knew her, I might 
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lilce her very much. At present I scarcely can understand 
what impression she has made upon me.’ 

‘ You Avere ahvays a dear, cautious thing. I am very 
fond of the Princess mj’-self ; she has been so kind and 
so useful, but I do not want her in the way when you are 
here. Laura, I am half afraid of my Ute'-h-tUe with Mrs. 
Piers to-day. But surely she will like me, for Eeggie’s 
sake.’ 

‘ And your own, dear Winnie ! ’ 

‘ Dieu suit ! Well, Laura, you will come and jDay me a 
visit in my new home ? Oh, I shall Avant you so much !’ 

‘ Yes, Winnie, I Avill,’ replied Laura earnestly. ‘ Some 
time AA’hen j’’ou are quiet and alone.’ 

‘ The carriage Avaits,’ said Mademoiselle Eosalie, tapping 
at the door. 

‘ I must let you go, then. Have you all your things 
quite safe? What message for Eeggie? Oh, your best 
regards ! Ah, Laura dear, your love, as in our old hai^py 
days ! I knoAV he thinks so much of you !’ 

‘My Avarmest good wishes, at any rate. And noAr, 
good-night. God be with you, Winnie !’ 


CHAPTEE XXVII. 

This interview gave Laura abundant food for thought. 
Her first and clearest impression Avas that at any rate 
amongst the ruin of her old life and later hopes Winnie’s 
true affection and entire sympathy remained unshaken. 

That such steadfast feeling is rare betAAmen AAmmen — in- 
deed, betAA'cen men. or AA'omen — must be admitted. Certain 
qualities are essential to produce it ; on one side, at least, 
there must exist the poAver and inclination to judge events, 
apart from their bearing upon self; on the other, tlie 
generous imaginatiAm AA'^armth that glories in a friend’s 
superiority, and can acknoAAdcdge it AA'ithout a tinge of 
envy. It is curious that so little enthusiasm is eAmr stiixed 
by descriptions of friendship, AAdiereas this order of affection 
is the real salt of human life. In it there are no heart- 
biu-nings or jealousies or darkening of the understanding 
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b 3 ’tbe fumes of passion or the, mists of des 2 )onclcnc 3 ’ ; calm, 
clear, and harmonious, it strengthens, elevates, and 
satisfies ; it gives cheerfulness and beauty to the most 
rugged and monotonous career; •while the want of it is 
desolation. Rank, riches, ])owcr, distinction, all may be 
his who is yet poverty-stricken if he can never command 
an hour of inirc unrestrained commune with some true 
friend who'^e sj'inpathy and comprehension are thorough 
and comjjlcte. 

TJie promised visit of Madame Moscynska was the 
source of much troublesome anticipation to .Mr.s. Crewe. 
‘ Did she not fix a day 1 Well, then, what daj* did Laura 
f/iiii/: she would come 1 It would be nice to know, for 
realh’, in spite of all remonstrances, Collins never is fit to 
be seen before one o’clock ; and I confess that for ^oi/rs 
and Winnie’s sake I should like to have my lilac cap on, 
arid my silk dress. A first imjiression is of great importance, 
and I should not like this Frenchwoman ’ (all foreigners 
were French to Mrs. Crewe) ‘to tell the countj-, when she 
goes do'\TO to Saltshire, that Mrs. Piers had lived with a 
dowdj'.’ 

A week and more, however, passed, and no Madame 
hTosc^mska made her appearance. 

‘ Is she really a princess, my dear 1 ’ klrs. Crewe would 
ask, as serious doubts suggested themselves in consequence 
of the distinguished visitor’s non-aj^pearance. 

‘ I am sure I do not ktiow, Mrs. Crewe. Winnie always 
calls her the Princess.’ 

‘ Well, she ought to Imow,’ returned IMrs. Crewe, with 
some awe. 

It so happened that ‘ Madame la Princesse ’ either for- 
got or disregarded Laura’s instructions respecting the hours 
at which she Avas at home, and earl 3 ’'‘oue afternoon, just 
after Laura had set out to her draAving-class, a neat hired 
brougham stopped at 13 Leamington Road, to the dismay 
of Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ Good gracious ! it must be the Princess. And Laura 
out ! I declare it is too bad. I Avonder if she Avill come 
in V 

A tap at the door, and enter Collins with a large card, 
on which Mi's. CreAve gazed -ndth admiration. It Avas sur- 
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mounted by a queer-lookiug coronet, and bore the inscrip- 
tion, 

‘ Pkinoesse Moscynska, 

‘ COMTESSE RAKOEFSKI.’ 

‘ The ladj'- asked for Miss Piers, ’m, and then if sbe could 
see you.’ 

For half a second Mrs. Crewe paused, speechless with 
indignation. 

‘Look there!’ she said at length, offering the card to 
her inspection. ‘If jmu can read, see the rank of the 
visitor whom you have admitted, without a cap I ’ 

This rather enigmatical sentence seemed quite clear to 
Collins, who, perhaps enlightened by conscience, instantly 
clapped her hand to her head. 

‘Law, mum, I quite forgot! I’ll go and put it on 
immediate.’ 

‘ Too late, Collins ! ’ exclaimed kirs. Crewe tragically, 
as she readjusted her own dress and resumed her head- 
gear. 

Hastily adding her newly-acquired brooch and earrings 
to her costume, Mrs. Crewe deluged her handkerchief with 
eau-de-Cologne, and descended. 

In that shrine of refined gentilit}’’, the drawing-room, 
kirs. Crewe found a lady who was contemplating a photo- 
graph with fixed attention. It was a likeness of Reginald 
Piers. 

A long black velvet jacket with a deep border of silver 
fox fui', a muff of the same, a toque of crimson plush 
adorned with an owl’s head, a scarf of old Mechlin tied 
loosely round her throat, were items of a toilette which 
fascinated kirs. Crewe at first sight, and kept her silent 
for an instant with sincere admiration. Moreover, she felt 
in some difficulty as to how she ought to address a 
princess ; ought she to say ‘your highness,’ or ‘3’’0ur serene 
highness,’ or ‘3’-our grace’? She wished she had asked 
Laura about it. 

kleantime kladame kIosc3’nska turned at the sound of 
the opening door, and advanced a step towards it, her e3’’es 
fixed gravel3'’ on kirs. Crewe. 

‘ I beg 3'ou vdll excuse me for troubling 3'’0u,’ she said. 
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in a peculiarly clear, carefully-modulated voice, and rvitli a 
slight courteous inclination. ‘But, as I have been pre- 
vented from calling before, and am obliged to leave town 
sooner than I expected, I thought perhaps you would be so 
very good as to let me see some of Miss Piers’s paintings, 
•although she herself is not at home.’ 

The extreme quiet of Madame Moscynska’s manner 
completed the impression she had created, and it was with 
a slight diminution of her usual self-possession that Mrs. 
Orewe replied : 

‘ Certainly, of course ; I shall be most happy ; only it is 
such a pity dear Laura is out : she will be so sorry. Will 
you not sit down — a — ^hladame ’ 

This title was a happy compromise, Mrs. Crewe thought. 
It was respectful enough for any rank. Tlie Queen was 
addressed as Madame, and there was a foreign sound about 
it into the bargain. 

‘ Thank you ; I presume I speak to ]\Irs. Crewe V 

Mrs. Crewe bowed. Madame Moscynska placed herself 
comfortably in an easy-chair, and looked attentively at her 
companion. 

‘ I shall be very glad to show you my young friend’s 
work ; but I must premise that a studio is not always a 
pattern of neatness, nor do I know where she keeps all her 
things. You will kindly excuse a little confusion.’ 

‘ I am quite familiar with the aspect of studios ; an 
orderly studio would be most inartistic.’ 

Mrs. Crewe accordingly led the way, with many apolo- 
gies for the neighbourhood of the kitchen, to the little 
breakfast-room below, which at that season did not look 
its best. Here, wdth much of eulogy on the genius, amia- 
bility, and general perfections of her dear young friend, 
Mrs. Crewe dragged ont portfolios and displayed sketches, 
hunting eagerly for what she considered the best speci- 
mens of her young friend’s work, and rarely finding 
them. 

hladame Moscynska scarcely spoke, but examined the 
various pictures begun, finished, and in progress, with much 
care, and as if she knew what she was about. 

‘ Her sketches and unfinished things are the best, as is 
generally the case with beginners, who are seldom com- 
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potent to develop their own ideas. If Miss Piers could 
study for a few j'ears in Italy she might do well,’ slie said 
at last. 

‘ She is not doing hadlj’’ here,’ returned Mrs. Oj'ewe, a 
little nettled hy what she considered faint 23raise. 

‘ Indeed ! j’ou mean from a business point of view ? 
Do you think ]\Iiss Piers Avould accept a commission from 
me ? I have a little pied-d,4erre in Paris where I tiy' to 
collect a few pretty things, and I should like something 
from her pencil.’ 

‘I am sure she would he charmed,’ said Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ But I am afraid you find it cold here, the firej^lace is so 
very small. Pray come back to the drawing-room, and 
allow me to offer you a cup of tea, though i)erhaps it is 
rather earl 3 ^’ 

‘ You are ver}'- good,’ returned the Princess, noth a brief, 
sweet smile ; and she followed Mrs. Crewe, who apologised 
for preceding her up the steep, dark stair to the drawing- 
room. 

‘ Would jmu take off your jacket 1 ’ asked the latter, 
beginning to feel quite herself again, and a good deal 
elated at hamng a princess to take a cup of tea with her. 

‘ You do not make a long stay in town, then V 

‘ No ; my uncle, who is a neighbour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Piers, writes that he is not Avell, and wants me to take 
care of him. I am half English, ^mu know.’ 

‘ So Miss Piers told me.’ 

‘ She is very intcre.sting — your young friend, I mean,’ 
said Madame Moscynska, as if si^eaking out of her thoughts. 

‘ How much attached to her Mr.s. Piers seems to be ! Is 
she Ml’. Piers’s first cousin, or ’ 

‘ I do not exactly know,’ replied Mrs. Crewe, seeing 
that she waited for an answer. ‘ Not cousin, certainly. 
I do not think Laura has any near relations on her father’s 
side. YHnnie — Mrs. Piers, I mean — is her first cousin, 
but that is on the mother’s side.’ 

‘ The]'- were all brought up together, were they not ? ’ 
asked Madame j\Iosc 3 Taska languidl}’’ ; ‘ and thence origin- 
ated ]\Ir. Piers’s romantic attachment to his wife? Quite 
a bo 3 ’-and-girl love-stor 3 q is it not?’ 

‘You are quite mistaken, dear Madame,’ said Mrs. 
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Crewe mj'steriously. ‘ The acquaintance might be old, but 
the love-affair was very new.’ 

‘I suppose you are well informed,’ rejoined Madame 
Moscynska doubtingly. ‘ But I remember, when I met him 
last year at Dairysford, there was a reijort that he was 
engaged to a cousin, or the companion of his boyhood, and 
was to be married immediately. I was quite surprised to 
meet him on board Lord Dereham’s yacht afterwards, and 
then he pretended he was disengaged j but it is always 
considered allowable “ de tirer le diahle par la queue" on 
such topics as these.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said Mrs. Crewe, ndth an air of conviction all 
the more profound for not knowing exactlj" the real import 
of the French phrase. ‘ Well, there was a certain amount 
of truth in v hat he said. It was a curious affair altogethei’. 
Of course, I was naturally much consulted, and knew the 
whole affair from beginning to end. He certainly was not 
engaged when he joined the yachting party.’ 

‘Indeed !’ with an air of polite incredulity. ‘ Of course 
it is not for me to contradict you ; ’ ,and she sipped her 
tea with provoking calmness, as if the topic was exhausted, 

‘ What good tea ! and good tea is so rare in England.’ 

‘ I am glad you like it ; but I thought it was only in 
England 3 mu found good tea.’ 

‘ You evidentlj’’ never visited Russia,’ returned Lladame 
hloscjmska, with a gentle smile. 

‘ I cannot say I have any great desire to do so. But I 
see, Madame hloscynska, you do not believe me about 
Reginald Piers. Ah, 1 could tell you a curious story, and 
a very sad one !’ 

‘ Pray do not distress yourself for me. I have seen a 
great deal of the world, and have often remarked how diffi- 
cult it is to arrive at the truth, even when evidence appears 
most conclusive.’ 

‘ But I can have no doubt about what I know from be- 
ginning to end,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. ‘ You have heard 
a jumble of true and false. But of one thing you may be 
quite sure — Reginald Piers never was engaged to, his wife ! 
He just proposed oqe week, and was married the next. I 
do not mean to say that there was not some sense in it, 
but still it was rather huixied.’ 

16 
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‘ Then Mr. Piers never seems to have been engaged at 
all,’ said !Madame jNIoscynslca carelessly ; ‘ for, of course, 
Mrs. Piers must have been his love all the time !’ 

‘ It is such a curious stoiy, Madame, I really must tell 
it to you,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, tempted beyond endurance. 
‘ I am sure you are safe, and it will just, show you how 
little even a nice, pleasant, generous man like Mr. Piers is 
to be depended upon.’ 

‘ I have occasiouallj' kept a secret,’ said Madame Mos- 
cynska. with a slightly mocldng smile. 

‘ Mel], then,’ began Mrs. Crewe, ‘ what do ^mU say to 
Eeginald Piers being first engaged to his cousin Laura V 

And a full and minute account was laid before Madame 
hloscj'nska, with many indignant comments, even Winifrid 
coming uff but badlj'’. Madame Moscynska listened in i^ro- 
found stillness, with half-closed eyes, and when the stoiy 
was finished remarked that such instances of change and 
infidelity were by no means unusual, but that, owing 
to the peculiar social laws of England, there were tvorse 
and more scandalous instances tliere than in any other 
country. 

‘How may that be?’ asked Mrs. Crewe, astonished. 

‘ Because on the Continent we never permit a girl to be 
subjected to these whims and variations. The certainty of 
a home, and the position of a married woman, are secured 
for lier by her friends. Her after sciitimeutal sufferings or 
pleasures she is competent to manage, and responsible for, 
herself.’ 

‘ But isn’t that a dreadful state of things V cried Mrs. 
Crewe. ‘ How can anything jirosjicr with such a sj^stem 1 
Just look at our English homes.’ 

V.- 

‘ I would rather look at them than share them,’ said 
Madame Moscj'uska, rising. ‘I have to thank you very 
much for an interesting hour, and I am sorry to tliink that 
so excellent a young woman as IMiss Piers appears to be 
has had such a severe trial. I must say that the continu- 
ance of her friemlshiji with her rival, under such ch'cnm- 
stancos, is beyond my lower nature to comprehend.’ 

‘And very nearly bej'ond me too,’ said Mrs. Crewe 
warmly. ‘ But, you see, .she does not believe that either 
ever intended to wrong her. She thinks they wei’C be- 
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trayed into their treachery before they knew what they 
were about.’ 

The Princess smiled a peculiar, not very pleasant, smile. 

‘ I suppose Miss Piers never had any money, nor any 
visible temptation to draw a man into an engagement?’ she 
said, pausing before she took leave. 

'Nothing — nothing whatever,’ returned Mrs. Crew'e. 
‘ Of course, she is a most charming companion, and would 
have been a better wnfe than Winifrid, though she is not 
so prett}'.’ 

‘ Pretty 1 No, she is certainly not pretty. It is curious,’ 
munnured Madame kloscynska, as if to herself. ‘ I have 
intruded too long, I fear, upon you,’ she continued, ‘ and 
must bid j'ou ’ 

Before she could finish her sentence the door opened 
and the Admiral walked in, having e\’ideutly returned from 
one of his nearer excursions. He stopped an instant and 
bowed, with a look of inquiry at the stranger, 

‘ Bear-Admiral Desharres — the Princess Moscynska,’ 
said jMrs. Crewe loftily, much uplifted in spirit at the idea 
of entertaining such distinguished guests. ‘ You have no 
doubt hoard Mrs. Eeginald Piers speak of the Admiral ? ’ 
said 3Irs. Crewe. 

‘ Frequently,’ returned Madame Mosejmska, making him 
a grand courtly curtsey, as if acknowledging that she was 
in the presence of rank and distinction. ‘ I am fortunate 
in this meeting. My beautiful young friend, Mrs. Piers, 
will be charmed to hear of you.’ 

‘ You are very gOod,’ said the Admiral coldly. 

‘ I regret having missed Miss Piers,’ resumed Madame 
Moscynska blandly, ‘though I have had the pleasure of 
seeing her paintings. They are full of promise. A year 
or two in Italy would do her infinite service.’ 

‘ She is not likely to go there,’ returned the Admiral. 

‘ It seems to be her lot to abide with me.’ 

‘ A happy destiny, I am sure. Can I take any message 
to Mr. or klrs. Piers ? I shall see them probably the day 
after to-morrow.’ 

‘ I thank you, I have none to send. I wrote to Mrs. 
Piers only a few days ago.’ 

‘ Then I will wish you good-morning/ said Madame 
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Moscynska, vrith a soft smile and a telling xipward 
glance. 

She xvas not very ready to go, lioxvever, and paused to 
make a civil speech to Mrs. Crewe. She stroked and ad- 
mired Toppj', who came in with the Admiral, and mhhed 
herself against his legs. At length, after a' few more 
words of caressing politeness to the well-lxred old gentle- 
man, she swept away. 

‘And this is one of Winnie’s new friends?’ said the 
Admiral, Avhen he returned from escorting her to the 
door. 

‘ A ver}^ charming, elegant woman, without any pride 
or affectation,' said Mrs. Crewe, who was delighted with 
her visitor. ‘ But do you know, my dear sir, she says 
that English tea is not drinkable in general ! and was 
astunibh(‘d to find mine so good. I thought tea, like 
ex orything else, was best in England.’ 

‘ There are some exceixtions,’ returned the Admiral ; 
and added, after a pause, ‘ I have some letters to write this 
afternoon, in which I should he glad of Laura’s assistance. 
AVill you ask her to come to me as soon as she is at 
liberty? Do you not think Laura looks ill and worn, 
!Mrs. Crewe ? ’ 

‘ I think she is looking decidedly better than she did a 
few months aso.’ said hlrs. Crewe cheerfully. ‘ I consider 
her a marvel ; and she is succeeding Avonderfully. The 
Princess a?ked me in confidence if I thought Laura would 
accept a little commission from her. No doubt she will 
write about it. The notice of such a woman Avill be a 
great lielp to our dear Laura — a very great help.’ 

‘ 1 wisli she did not need it, or that her objects in 
life were different,’ remarked the Admiral, as he left the 
room. 

On the whole Laura was rather glad to have missed 
the charming Princess. She was not disposed to take dis- 
likes, but she had an odd, undefined impression that 
i\ladame IMoscynska.did not like her, that she had a kind 
of distrust and repulsion towards her. AVhy — Laui-a did 
not imatrine, nor did it trouble lier much. Her time was 
well occupied, and she had frequent and very interesting 
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letters from Winnie, whose descriptions of her new home 
were enthusiastic. 

Oil this afternoon, as soon as she could disengage her- 
self from Mrs. Crewe and her elaborate details of Madame 
iSIoscynska’s visit, slic went up to the Admiral’s room, 
where he had already lit his lamp and was writing labori- 
ousl}’', with letters and papei’s lying about. 

‘Ah! my dear Laura, are you not a little latel’ he 
said. 

‘I think not; only, night comes so soon.’ 

‘Ay 1 the night,’ he returned, ‘when no man can work.' 

‘I am at jmur service now,’ said Laura, sitting down 
beside him. 

The Admiral proceeded to explain that he was trying 
to make up his report of the mouth’s district work, which 
it was the custom of each member of the Society to pre- 
sent to the committee. In this undertaking Laura was of 
immense assistance, and she was soon deep in the notes 
and memoranda kept by her guardian. 

After nearly an hour and a half of close application she 
had reduced the tangled matter to order, and received her 
guardian’s brief but hearty ‘ Thank you, dear Laura ; you 
have done me great service,’ when, looking up, she ob- 
served a puzzled, distressed look on his handsome, kindly 
face. 

‘ You are worried about something, dear guardian 1 ’ 

‘I have a few moments’ eclipse of faith,' he returned. 
‘I am, jmu know, sorely cramped in my power to help 
others — probably a just punisliment for my own rashness 
and haste to be rich. At all events, I have little beyond 
the funds of the Society to distribute, and am obliged to 
withhold help from a case which touches me greatly. A 
widow, with two little girls whom she struggles to support, 
has a very good chance of employment as a kind of out- 
door servant, but she has no clothes, and no means of 
getting a humble outfit; and she sees the food snatched 
from her own and her children’s lips. Unfortunately, she 
does not belong to our congregation, and my brother- 
workers say, not unreasonably, why should we take the 
children’s meat and throw it to dogs 1 I should like to 
help her myself.’ 
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‘ "Wliat ! ’ cried Laura indigiiantlj', ' Is this poor ■woman 
not a Christian ; or — say she is not — is she not a human 
fellow-creature 1 1 am sure you cannot think it right to act 

on so narrow a view 1 ’ 

‘I am loth to set my judgment against that of good 
and wise men who understand the organisation of cliarit)'' 
much better than I do.’ 

‘ I should prefer yo7ir judgment,’ retunied Laura. ‘ But, 
dear Admiral, I have been growing rich lately ; I received 
pa^Tuent for the last quarter’s lessons at the college to-day. 
Will you take some of it for tliat poor woman ? I can 
well spare it, and it will give me so much pleasure to do 
.'=ome little good.’ 

‘i^Iy dear child, I fear it is not right to take your 
scanty earnings, even in the cause of Christian charity.’ 

‘ But you must,’ cried Laura, her face lighting up with 
the new joy of helping another, and she ran away quickly 
to her own room, returning almost immediately with a 
few gold pieces and some bright shillings. She laid them 
beside the Admiral, tenderly kissing his hand as she did 
so — an unusual degree of demonstrativeness on her part, 
for the Admiral was a man so carefully self-controlled that 
his fondest friends were rarely tempted to caress’ him. 

The Admiral looked at the money in silence for an 
instant, and then, raising his full soft e 3 -es to his ward, he 
.«aid : 

‘ It is borne in upon me, Laura, that I ma,y take a 
portion of this money. You give me sincere gratification. 
I have thought of warning j'ou that it is not well to labour 
solely for the meat that perisheth. You should give more 
of \'our life to the sermce of God, to the work of Christ’s 
Church.’ 

AVhatovcr you wish, and whatever jmu sajq dear 
Admiral Desbarres. is important to me. But in my 
necessary work am I not doing God’s will? ]\Iust I not 
earn my living 1 that is the thing given to me to do.’ 

‘True.’ replied the Admiral gravel}'. ‘But beware of 
beinsr too much absorbed in it. to the neglect of spiritual 
things.’ 

Laura bent her head gently, but did not immediate!}' 
reply. 
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‘The delight in beautifnl things, the extraordinary 
charm that art appears to exercise over many, yourself 
amongst the number, is too apt to make you forget the 
Giver,’ added the Admiral, 

‘ Eather, do vre not see the Giver in His gifts 1 Art 
seems a religion to me. Do you think the ^vorld would 
be better or worse without music, or painting, or sculpture, 
or architecture % Surely worse.’ 

‘ “ And after they had sung an hymn, they went out 
unto the Mount of Olives,” ’ repeated the Admiral softly. 
‘ Certainly, music is heavenly 3 but the others, I doubt. 
Thej' are nowhere mentioned in Holy Writ. Ah. ! we have 
wandered far from the simple, holy example of our first 
brethren in Christ.’ 

‘ Ho doubt,’ returned Laura ; and then, too faithful and 
honest, fo Jet a false jjnju’essann rest upon guardian’s 
mind, she added : ‘ Can you really believe that we ought 
to try and model our lives on the same lines as those of 
the Jewish fishermen, publicans, and workmen of nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago ? It would be impossible, and 
most undesirable. Do you not think that Christ’s doctrine 
was really the grain of mustard-seed which can develop to 
any extent, the hidden leaven that may leaven all and 
every form of civilisation 1 ’ 

‘There is some truth in this,’ returned the Admiral. 
‘Hevertheless, we should not so fill our lives as to leave 
no room for thought of our own souls and their salvation.’ 

‘ The work of life is the work of God, so far as I can 
understand,’ said Laura modestly but firmly; ‘and our 
civilisation, which softens our manners, making us more 
tender in our treatment of our fellows, purer in life, more 
refined in taste, is a religion in itself.’ 

‘ Yet is not this a dangerous principle,’ returned the 
Admiral — ‘this working out of a mere humau ideal f 

‘ I cannot tell,’ returned Laura ; ‘ but I dare not lead 
you to think that m^^ belief is altogether yours; yet 
perhaps the difference is less real than it seeins.’' 

‘ Perhaps,’ said the Admiral. ‘ You appear to have 
thought more on these subjects than I expected. Ay,’ 
he continued to himself, ‘the Book says IJe shall reign 
until all things be put under His feet : the last . enemy 
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that shall be subdued is death. This is my faith,’ resumed 
the Admiral, after a short ami solemu pause. ‘ This lapsed 
morsel of the universe will, through much suffering, be 
restored to the dominion of its rightful Lord, and the dis- 
cordance of sin and rebellion be brought into harmony 
with the divine will. With sin will disappear disease and 
physical ill. and we shall be one with Christ in God. 
^leanwhile, it is the glorious work of those that believe 
to help the spread of the kingdom by fighting the good 
fight against misery and demoralisation — ay! and 'to spend 
life and substance in the warfare. So may I struggle to 
the end — Amen ! ’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

H.iVI^TT once opened his heart to Laura, the Admiral 
treated her with increasing confidence ; but she could see 
that there was always an undercui’rent of uneasiness on her 
account, especially after any prayer or committee meeting 
at the chapel of the ‘Brethren of the Kingdom,’ as the 
small sect to which he belonged called themselves. He 
asked her to accompany him to the service there, to which 
she readily agreed, but was far from edified by her ex- 
perience. 

The preacher, a brother gifted with an enormous flow 
'd words, was apparentlj* intimately acquainted with the 
devil and the regions below, on the terrors of which he 
dilated with a minute familiarity, at once horrible and gro- 
tesque. Sometimes an old ex-colonel of artillery conducted 
the Avorship, when, although he evidently held the same 
opinions as the eloquent chief brother (who was a butcher 
by trade), the tone tvas much more refined and loss 
familiar. 

Laura tvondered hotv educated gentlemen could sit and 
li^^tcn to the fanatical rubbish poured forth from ' the 
‘Mount Moriah’ pulpit, or rather platform. She often 
thought it was too strong for the Admiral, but concluded 
that on the Avhole the doctrines set forth supplied some 
need of which she kneAV nothing. 
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]\Irs. Crewe was greatly distressed at the unorthodox 
nature of the Admiral’s opinions. ‘Why he cannot be 
satisfied witli the prayers of the Church I can't imagine ! ’ 
she would say. ‘ It is altogether so much more gentleman- 
lilce and refined than those dissenting places. Fancy a 
butcher presuming to expound the Holy Scriptures ! I 
should be sorry to buy my meat from such a man.’ 

Nevertheless, Laura was willing to submit to this, or 
even severer boredom, that she might draw nearer to lier 
beloved guardian, and afford him the comfort of sympa- 
thetic companionship. His very doubts and weakness, the 
touching, simple faitli with which he struggled towards tlie 
light he craved for, but could not always find, endeared 
him to her, and she felt with sincei’e delight that a real tie 
was growing between them — a relationship as truly filial 
as if they had been father and daughter. 

The quiet routine of the weeks before Christmas Avas 
broken by an occasional dinner at Mrs. Trent’s, to which 
the Admiral was induced to go by Laura’s representations. 
These peeps at the commonplace world, Laura observed, 
did him good, and drew him out of himself. 

Mrs. Crewe was so absorbed in the preparation of 
Christmas dainties that she had ceased to wonder each day 
why Denzil did not ivrite ; Avhile the arrival of a huge 
hamper from Pierslynn, crammed full of game, turkeys, 
cheese, and all possible country dainties, did much to soften 
her Anew of Winifrid’s conduct. So Christmas came upon 
them before they Avere aAvare. 

NeAv Year’s Eve Avas a clear, cold, moonlit night, and 
after tea the Admiral had been draAvn into an unusually 
long talk, indulging in many reminiscences called up by the 
season. Mrs. CreAve listened Avith varibus interjections of 
delight and interest. But Laura Avas a little distrait. 
.Echoes of her own past came back to her. Visions of the 
old happy childish Christmas, where no doubts or distrusts, 
or regrets for the past, or fears for the future, obtruded ; 
when to-day Av'as all sunshine and to-morrow cast no shadoAv. 

The Admiral never stayed out of his room after ten 
o’clock, and so. soon as he had -read prayers and invoked a 
blessing on the New Year about to daAvn upon them,' he 
bade both ladies good-night. 
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‘Do you mind sitting up a udnle, Laura?’ said j\rrs. 
Crewe. ‘ I feel strangely restless. I should like to see the 
Old Year out, and read a prayer or two for those at sea in 
that beautiful collection the Admiral gave me. I wonder 
where that dear boy of mine is this night ! I have rarely 
had him with me at Clu’istmas-time since his early boy- 
hood. and, do what I would, I could not always make his 
holidays happy in those days.’ 

Laura noticed with kindly sympath}’- the far-away look 
in her eyes, and thought what a hard life the warm-hearted, 
simple, shrewd woman must have had. 

"With a sudden expressive exclamation, ‘Well, thank 
God for His mercies!’ Mrs. Crewe applied herself to the 
prayer-book, while Laura sat in silence, half thinking, half 
dreaming, and recognising with infinite thankfulness the 
improvement in her own mental condition since the last 
Yew Year’s Day, the dawn of which she had watched with 
such weary hopelessness, such despair of herself, such dis- 
gust at existence ! Yow, indeed, if there was little sun-' 
shine in her life, it had a silvery moonlight, which, if not 
brilliant, had a beauty of its own. 

‘Seel’ said Mrs. Crewe, looking towards the clock, and 
interrupting the low murmur in which she had been 
reading to herself, ‘in five minutes the poor Old Year 
will be over ! ’ 

She had scarcely uttered the words when the front- 
door bell sounded clearly, loudlj*. 

‘ Gracious powers ! ’ cried Mrs. Crewe ; ‘ who can that 
bf‘ ? And Collins is in bed these two hours ! I am half 
afraid to open the door.’ 

‘ I will go if 3-0U like,’ said Laura, a little startled as a 
second application to the bell was heard. ‘The chain is 
un ; there can be no dancer.’ 

‘Do, dear, and I will come close behind you with a candle.’ 

Laura went on, unlocked and opened as much of the door 
as the chain would permit. ‘Who is there?’ she asked. 

‘Will you let me in. Miss Piers?’ said a deep but 
pleas.ant and familiar voice. 

‘jMy blessed boy!’ screamed klrs. Crewe, setting down 
the candle and rushing to embrace him, Laura having 
thrown the door open ; and, as Denzil Crewe crossed the 
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threshold and was clasped in his mother’s arms, the joy- 
hells of the neighbouring churches rang out a welcome to 
the New Year. 

‘ My dear, dear son ! ’ murmured the mother, her eyes 
moist with tears of pleasure. ‘The best thing the New 
Year could bring me ! ’ 

Laui’a retreated to the dining-room, hastily roused the 
fire, and lit another gas-burner, leaving the mother and 
son for the first few moments together. 

‘And the Admiral — hoAV goes the Admiral 1’ asked 
Denzil, as he shook hands Avith Laura, and looked round 
the pleasant, cheerful room. ‘ This is home-like and 
delightful after such a long cruise. The mother looks 
blooming. You must haA'e taken good care of her, Miss 
Piers. It was always a comfort to me to know that she 
had 3'our company.’ 

Laura Avelcomed him heartil)’", and then came a rapid 
cross-fire of question and answer. Denzil said that ho 
left his ship at Gravesend, as he was anxious to make his 
I'eporb to his owners early next morning, in order to spend 
part of New Year’s Day at home ; not wishing to put his 
mother to any trouble, he had secured a room in a Jieigh- 
bouring hotel, and eaten his supper; then, remembering 
klrs. CreAve’s habit of seeing the NeAV Year in, could not 
resist coming to give her Avhat he knew Avould be a joyful 
surprise. 

Denzil was looking broAVTier than ever, but there Avas a 
brighter glance in his deep-set ej'^es, a happier smile on his 
lips — so far as his thick moustache permitted it to be 
seen — than AAdien he left them. 

‘ Well, dear, and I hope jmu have come home for good, 
noAA’’ ? ’ said his mother. 

‘ I am not sure ; I hope so. Home looks very tempting 
Avhen one has a kindly Avelcome back,’ Avith an upAvard 
grateful glance. 

‘And Avhich of my letters did you get lastl’ 

‘ Oh ! the July one — ^with all the bad news in it.’ 

‘ I AAU’ote one to Sydney in August.’ 

‘ Ah ! that I never had. — No more Avine, Miss Piers, 
thank you. You are looking eA^er so much better than 
AA'hen I bade you good-bye.’ 
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‘I avi better,’ said Laura simply j and as she saitl so.lier 
eyes met a glance from Denzil, so kind, so full of friendly in- 
terest, that she felt he had seen and comprehended the sore 
struggle she had silentl}^ endured before he left England. 

She coloured at the idea of her humiliation and grief 
being thus recognised by a comparative stranger ; yet there 
was something so grave and honest in the eyes raised to 
hers, she felt such sj-mpathy could not wound. 

‘ If I can do no more for you, ]\Irs. Crewe, I will go to 
bed. You must have so much to say to each other.’ And 
she left the room. 

■ I am glad to see her herself again,’ said Denzil. ‘She has 
no common strength and self-control. Your news about 

O 

Piers’s marriage with Miss Fielden was no surprise to me.’ 

‘Was it not, really?’ exclaimed his mother. ‘What 
extraordinary insight you have, Denzil] How conld you 
ever imagine such a thing?’ 

‘ Oh ! I saw how the current was running with Eeginald 
Piers before iiliss Fielden was a month in your house. I 
was rather sony for him at first. She was such a charming 
creature — any man might lose his head about herj but 
Laura has even a finer nature. He ought to have kept 
true to her at all risks. He ought to have slipped his 
cable and run out into deep water if he felt his anchor 
tripping. Cut ho tried for both ; he did not want to lose 
either — so it is better as it is. If Laura’s eyes had not 
been opened, it would have been cruelly bad for every one. 
Xow 1 hope we shall see them all hai)py and forgetful of 
the Sturm they have weathered.’ 

• I do not know,’ .«aid Mrs. Crewe doubtfully. ‘ I should 
like to sec Loginald Piers paid out, in some way, for all 
the trouble he has given. Yes, Laura is gi'eatly improved, 
1 grant, but no one, save myself, knows how changed she 
is; so still and silent; so inclined to .shrink from strangers, 
unless, indeed, in the way of business : and then she seems 
a^ calm and unmoved as if she were fifty- one instead of 
twenty-one !’ 

Denzil did not reply; his mother, concluding that he 
liad had enough of the subject, plunged into an elaborate 
'Icscription of the various changes brought about by the 
Admiral's misfortunes — being by nature more disi)osed to 
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.enlarge upon her own small personalities than to inquire 
into the M'ider topics of her son’s adventures aud experi- 
ences. He was there safe and sound, and evidently pro- 
sperous, and she wanted no more at present. Deiizil 
hstened with apparently deep attention, hut really in a 
sort of pleasant dream. To he at home again, having 
accomplished the work that was given him to do, was 
delicious to the weaiy mariner. 

His love and appreciation for his mother were strong 
and keen, hut his warm regard did not jirevent his per- 
ceiving and being amused b}'" her peculiarities, for Denzil 
Crewe was blessed with much quiet humoiu. He was, in 
short, one of those fitted bj' nature ‘ to go down to the sea 
in ships, and occup}' their business in the great waters ’ — 
silent, watchful, restful, keen to see, tenacious of memorj’, 
deeply enjoying repose, yet prompt, resolute, vigorous 
when the demand for action came. 

To a man of this stamp a trial sucli as that to which he 
had seen Laura exposed, borne as she had borne it, was 
an irresistible demand on his sympathy. Moreover, he 
was eminently fitted to feel a friendship pure and simple 
for auj' woman capable of companionship ; and he would 
have rejoiced to know that Laura was really his sister. 

‘ So,’ he said, Avhen roused by his mother making a 
sudden pause, ‘ the Admiral has nothing but his half-pay 
leftl AVell, it is not a bad provision for a single man. 
You and I, mother dear, have rubbed along at one time on 
considerably less ; and as you say Laura Piers is working 
her way to an honourable independence, and Miss Fielden 
is married, why, he has really no claims upon him.’ 

‘ Claims ! My darling boy ! ’ cried his mother. ‘ Why, 
he is. just eaten up bj^ a parcel of canting Methodists, who 
do not possess an ordained minister, but absolutel}’’ sit aud 
listen to a butcher — yes, tliink of that ! Imagine a man of 
education and old family like the Admiral listening to 
such a man ! And Laura tells me there is a colonel of 
artillery and a peer of the realm who go there every 
Sundaj'-, and preach in 'the streets on week-da 3 ’-s. I think 
that sort of thing ought tq be put a stop to ; don’t jmu, 
Denzil V ' , 

‘ No1 ’ he returned. ‘ If there is anj; one point on 


/ 
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which, opinion ought to be especially free it is on so purely 
personal a question as religion.’ 

‘ But if this sort of thing goes on there will he an end 
of — of good society — and everything,’ said hlrs. Crewe, 
with keen though not very distinct apprehension. 

‘ Don’t he afraid, mother. These are not the days for 
fanaticism to do much harm. Men are too well informed 
and too reasonable. Only a few ignorant or over-enthusiastic 
men will he carried away hj"^ such transparent delusions.’ 

‘ But I am astonished at the Admiral.’ 

‘ I am not,’ replied her son. ‘ One can see from his 
very physique, that he is exactly the sort of subject over 
which the religious idea would acquire great -power. Nor 
is his reason nearly so strong as his conscience or his 
faith. It runs in his blood, too, you know ; his uncle, the 
old Admiral, was ahvays preaching, hut how he fought his 
ship ! He was one of those gi-and old fellows who feared 
God and nothing else. Eeason or nd reason, in their day 
they were the salt of the earth ; hut we begin to think that 
this earth of ours may ho oversaltcd. Now I must not keep 
you up any longer. The New Year is nearly two hours 
old. I don’t expect to sleep much. I never can sleep the 
first few nights ashore; I miss the “rocking of the dee;).”’ 

‘ Good-night, dearest son. Heaven send you all pro- 
sperity and happiness in the opening year ! ’ 

‘The same to you, mother. Good-night.’ 

The coming home of the widow’s son gave an agree- 
able impetus to the tranquil life in Leamington Eoad. 
He Avas a great favourite Avith the Admiral, A^’ho Avas ahvays 
disposed to put off his time for quitting the family group 
Avhen Denzil Avas there. I\IeanAAdiile he Avas much occupied 
for a Aveek or two — ^reaching home late, generally laden 
AAdth curiosities gathered in his late A’^oyage, among AAdiich 
Avere gifts for all. Laura aa^s struck by the frank, un- 
affected kindliness AAdth Avhich he presented his offering to 
herself. She Avas alone in the draAving-room Avhen Denzil 
came in Avith a box under his arm. After some Avords of 
greeting, he said ; 

‘ I saAv a fcAV things AAdien Ave Avere at Yokohama that 
struck me might be useful to you. Miss Piers, as Japanese 
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art is so much thought of now ; even if you do not care 
for them they may suggest designs, or come in as bits of 
decoration. I am no great judge of such matters, so pray 
take them at what they are wmrth.’ 

He opened his box, and proceeded to disentangle some 
small but charming vases of enamel, curious plates of green 
crackle china, and a few bits of rich gold, crimson, and 
purple embroidery. 

Laura uttered an exclamation of delight. 

‘ You have indeed brought me a wealth of ideas ! How 
very, ver}'^ good of you to think of me ! These beautiful 
things are of tlie greatest value to me as suggestions, apart 
from their intrinsic worth. But you must be' a remarkably 
good judge of such matters ! You do yourself injustice.’ 

‘ I cannot take all the credit of the choice,’ he replied. 
‘ I made great friends with the English consul, who is very 
•learned in Japanese art and antiquities, and he was a 
capital guide.’ 

‘"Well, I have reaped the benefit of your joint good 
taste,’ said Laura, holding out her hand frankly in token 
of her gi’atitude and delight. Denzil took it in the same 
spirit, and thej’’ shook hands like good comrades ; on 
which episode Mrs. Crewe entered, and opened her eyes 
with some surprise. 

She was of course lost in admiration of her son’s excel- 
lent selection ; but, being alone •with him a few minutes 
afterwards, observed confidentially : 

‘ They are all lovely, I know, dear, and must have cost 
you a he.ap of money 3 but would it not have been better 
to have brought her something to wear %' A brooch and 
earrings, or a bracelet 3 girls like these sort of things.’ 

‘ Yot Laura Piers. I fancy I know her taste better than 
j'ou do. I can see that, at present at an}’’ rate, she is 
wrapped up in her work, and what helps it is most accept- 
able to licr.’ 

‘ That is true 3 yet I am glad to see she takes more 
thought for appearance than she used to do. That dark- 
blue serge dress, with black braid (I made her buy it), is 
quite becoming. She looks like a lady, if she is jfiain.’ 

‘Plain V returned Denzil interrogatively. ‘lYell, she 
certain!}" is not pretty but ’ ' 
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Here the object of their remarks re-entered, with her 
sketch-book and pencil, and proceeded on the spot to draw a 
pattern for embroidery, in which, without absolutely copying 
the Japanese work, she adapted it cleverly to her design. 
Denzil looked on, and even ventured to oiler advice. 

‘You ought to have a better painting-room,’ he said, 
after she had worked for some time, occasionally accepting 
his suggestions. ‘ You have not light enough in that little 
den downstau’s.’ 

‘ Oh ! I manage very well,’ returned Laura. ‘ And that 
little room has been a great comfort to me.’ 

She sighed unconsciously as she spoke. , 

‘And I do not see that we can do any better,’ added 
Mrs. Crewe, who was making a pretence of knitting. 

‘ I think we can, mother. I am going to propose my- 
self as a permanent lodger, and you will tlien have a room 
at Miss Piers’s service. We will talk about it, and you 
must dismiss Mr. Eeid.’ 

‘ I am sure I shall with pleasure,’ returned Mrs. Crewe. 
‘ He is a tiresome, low-bred fellow — punctual and precise 
enough, I grant; but I really ■would rather have that poor 
Holden, with his racketty ways and irregular payments.’ 

‘ Oh, by the way,’ said Denzil, rising from his seat by 
Laura and going over to the fire, ‘I have quite forgotten 
to tell you that one day, walking down the principal street 
in Sydney, I came suddenly face to face with Holden.’ 

‘You don’t say so !’ cried his mother’. 

‘ It seems that he was nearly lost on his voyage out. They 
met with severe gales — ship sprung a leak, and the crew and 
passengers took to the boats. Holden’s boat was nearly 
sucked down bjHhe sinking ship, and only escaped to be after- 
rvards capsized. However, Holdeir and another man, one of 
the crew, clung to the keel, and managed to right the boat. 
At last they were picked up by a whaler, more dead tliarr 
alive, and Holden’s companion did die a couple of days after 
their rescue. Then, being out of the track of vessels, Holden 
was obliged to make the trip with the wdraler, which was 
an American. On their return voyage they fell in with a 
vessel bound for Port Grey, which, you krrow, is in Western 
Australia, ri"ht on the opposite side from Sydney. Therr 
he had — had to drarv on a cousin of his who was 
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settled somewhere in Wellington — and had all sorts of diffi- 
culties. In short, it was many months after the shipwreck 
when he succeeded in reaching this relation, and procuring 
money from England.’ 

‘ It is a wonderful story,’ said Mrs. Crewe. ‘ And what 
is he doing now f 

‘ I scarcely know. He seems to have nione}^, however, 
and was well dressed, hut he looked awfully ill. The hard- 
ships he had undergone told upon him. He was eager for 
news, and curious about you, mother, and his former ac- 
quaintance, Miss Piers. He talked of coming back to 
England.’ 

A week or two later IVfrs. Trent, whom she had not 
seen since before Christmas, called upon Laura ‘to com- 
municate,’ she said, ‘ a great piece of news — at least very 
important to me.’ added Mrs. Trent. ‘My dear Katie is 
going to be married ! ’ 

Laura made the reply proper to such an announcement, 
and inquired who was the intended bridegroom. 

‘Mr Thurston’s second son, a very promising young 
barrister. They have known a good deal of each other, 
and altogether it is a marriage in every way satisfactory to 
hir. Trent and myself. I believe it will take place about 
the end of April, so you may imagine I shall have plenty to 
do. I have known him from the time he was about six- 
teen. It is quite amazing how fast these young creatures 
grow up and rush into life. By the bye, we dined with 
Mrs. Piers (the Dowager, I mean) the other day. She 
asked a great man}’- questions about j’ou.’ 

‘ You surprise me,’ said Laura. 

‘ She did, however. She had just returned from Piers- 
l3mn, and somehow (I can hardly tell why) I do not think 
she was quite pleased with her visit.’ 

‘I trust all goes well there,’ said Laura uneasily. 

‘ Winnie’s letters are as bright as possible.’ 

‘ Mothers-in-law are not perhaps the best authority for 
the true condition of things in the manage of a newly- 
married couple. I have no doubt all goes well at Piers- 
lynn,’ returned Mrs. Trent, as she took her leave. 

However, Laura mused long on her words, and could 

17 
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not shake off the effect Mrs. Trent’s observations had pro- 
duced, until a long epistle from Winnie — describing a 
county ball, and all the fun she had had there — came to 
dissipate the impression she had received. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mrs. Crewe’s happiness, now that she had her house to 
herself, to use her o^vn phrase, would have been unalloyed 
had she been but sure of her son’s movements. 

On this subject he was in some degree reserved, as they 
depended on the plans of his employers. He himself 
seemed very composed and satisfied as to his future, and 
told his mother that he was now in a position to afford 
her more substantial help than hitherto. 

It was found that although Laura was not an accom- 
plished musician like her cousin, she played simple airs, old 
Ijallads, and dreamy German waltzes ■with great taste. Her 
powers were frequently put into requisition in the even- 
ings ; and her simple readiness to oblige, her complete 
freedom from self-consciousness, or the smallest attempt to 
create an effect, gave a wonderful charm to her presence 
and conversation. 

Between herself and Denzil a sincere and hearty friend- 
ship sprang up. They differed on many points, but that 
was only a source of candid and perfectly well-tempered 
discussion, which gave an agreeable variety to their inter- 
course ; and Denzil, somewhat to his own surprise, found 
himself often speaking out his innermost thoughts, his 
freest speculations, to the quiet, attentive listener, busy 
with pencil or needle, who from time to time made some 
reply that showed she fully understood and sympathised. 

Sometimes Denzil went straight from the city to the 
Kensington Museum, as the daj-s grew longer; watched 
Laura at work for a while, and escorted her home. 

The honest interest he took in her success, in her pro- 
gress towards independence, was very cheering. He made 
no fine speeches as to the painfuluess of a delicately-nur- 
tured woman being obliged to earn her own living. His 
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clear common -sense tauglifc him rather to respect and 
encourage the individuality that demanded independence 
as a right, and only asked room to work it out. His 
strictures and criticisms were always sound, often severe ; 
for, though little learned in art, he had a most correct eye 
and a strong instinct in such matters. 

It was a fine warm evening at the end of April, and 
Laura had stayed unusually late in the gallery, trying to 
finish a copy ordered by her first employer. She was be- 
ginning to feel a little weary, and resolved to resist the 
inclination to finish ‘just that bit,’ to ‘get in this shadow 
a little deeper,’ to ‘ add a touch or two to that foliage,’ 
when a quiet voice behind her said : 

‘ You are certainly improving very much ; there is a 
great difierence in your drawing, and especially in your 
colour, since last year.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Laura in the same tone, without turning to 
look at the speaker. ‘ I think I am doing better ; but 
alas ! what a difference between conception and execution. 
However^ in this humbler occupation I gain knowledge, 
and some day I may try my wings on my own account.’ 

‘ True ! one may earn the right to exiness one’s self. I 
suppose it always takes time to know ivhat you have to say, 
either on pajoer or canvas. At any rate you have ideas.’ 

‘ I am not so sure of that,’ said Laura, laughing. ‘ At 
best they are, I fear, only the reflection of others.’ And 
she began to put up her brushes and belongings. 

‘I suppose, after all,’ returned Denzil, proceeding with 
deft fingers to assist her, ‘ all ideas are the development of 
some primary inspiration which has grown into a thousand 
branchlets, each making its own especial start from the 
parent branch, and esteeming itself a separate creation.' 

When all was packed 'away into the compact box 
constructed to hold such impedimenta, Denzil took it up, 
saying : 

‘ It is only half-past five. What do you say to walk- 
ing across Kensington Gardens? It is such a delicious 
evening.’ 

‘ I shall be delighted. I feel as if I wanted plenty of 
air and room. I have done a good day’s work, and the 
idea of a long walk is delightful ; but the box is heavy.’ 
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‘ I fancy I could manage more than tlmt,’ said • Denzil, 
talcing it up. 

The air was delicious ; tlie gardens,- gay with well- 
dressed groups, bright Avith sunn3’^-faced children, were 
level}' in the first tender fiush of green j the chestnut trees 
were all powdered with the fresh pinky Avlnte of their 
statelj* wax-like pyramidal blossoms. 

It AA'as a pleasant hour. The companions, AA'ith true 
sympathj', enjoyed spells of silence, as well as bright 
passages of easy unpremeditated talkj distance was. 
nothing under such circumstances. When they reached. 
Leamington Koad they found that Mrs. CreAve and the 
Admiral were out, 

Denzil set doAA’n the paint box in the hall, and 
naturally turned into the draAAung-room, which at that 
hour Avas the coolest place in the house. 

‘Do 3’ou knoAA',’ said Laura, as she took off her hat, 

‘ my next attempt at originalit}' shall be a portrait of your 
mother.' > 

As she spoke her e3'es fell on the table, and before 
Denzil could reply she caught up a yelloAV telegraph en- 
velope, her cheek groAving pale, then red, as she tore it 
open and read : 

‘Pierslynn, 11 A.M. — ^A son born at six this morning. 
All going Avell.’ 

‘ Oh, Denzil !’ she cried, addressing him by the name 
most familiar to her ear in' the emotion of the moment. 

‘ Dearest Winnie has a little boy ! a baby of her oAvn ! 
Oh, I am so glad ! I do long to see it — hope it Avill be 
like herself. Hoav pleased Keginald must be!’ 

‘And you are, I see, delighted,’ returned Denzil, with 
a kindl}' smile, looking at her, his dark eyes groAC'ing soft 
and dim. ‘Laura, you are an original girl 1’ 

‘ Wh}' ?’ she asked carelessl}', as she re-read the telegram. 

‘ Because — ’ began Denzil, and hesitated, ‘ if I ma}' sa}' 
so without presumption or intrusiveness — because 3'our 
peculiar circumstances scarcely account for such quick 
S3’mpath3'. EA'en for the best of friends — ^you could not 
feel more.’ 
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‘ They are my good friends ! Winnie is like my sister 
and my daughter, slight as is the difference in age between 
ns. I know to what you allude, Mr. Crewe — and to- 
day I feel brave enough to talk of it all. I do not think 
any one was much to blame — least of all Winnie. And 
now this new jmung life sent among us — to draw us out of 
ourselves — to give us fresh hopes, fresh views — seems to 
change e^'ery thing.’ 

Denzil Crewe made no reply for a minute, then he said 
in a low voice ; 

‘ But you loved that man 1 I saw that — I saw much.’ 

‘ Yes,’ returned Laura quietly. ‘ I loved him all my 
life — but I do not think he loved me ; he thought he did 
— ^it is well for us both I found out the truth in time. 
Do not let us talk about that curious episode in my life. 
The sharp outline of it is already fading from my memory. 
I want it to vanish away quickly — with all its pain and 
bitterness.’ 

‘ I daresay it was presumptuous of me to broach such a 
subject to you,’ said Denzil, his brown cheek reddening, 

‘ bub I did not seem able to keep hack the words — and — 
I am a clumsy fellow at expressing myself. I should lilce 
you to know how heartily I respect and esteem you. My 
opinion may not be worth much, but I would be proud 
to be your friend. I wish you would look on me as a 
true brother — and treat me as one,’ and he held out his 
hand. 

‘ That I will gladly,’ replied Laura, placing hers in it, 
a smile lighting up her face — and Laura’s smile was very 
pleasant. ‘ I am not so rich in friends or relatives as 
not to welcome such an acquisition. I must write to 
Ecginald,’ withdrawing her hand and turning to leave 
the room. ‘ It is a pleasant theme on which to renew 
our broken communications,’ she added, as she closed 
the door. 

Denzil Crewe looked after her for a few minutes. 

‘ Women are wonderful creatures,’ he mused, ‘ and not 
a bit logical. Why should the birth of this infant affect 
so quiet and sensible a girl as Laura Piers in this fashion ? 
Yet I am not much wiser myself. Why did I feel a sorb 
of glow at the sight of her generous emotion 1 There is 
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no acconnting for feeling, yet tliere is something truer 
than logic in instinct, and instinct tells me that Piers 
■\vas a fool 'ndien he thrcAv away the chance of such a wife, 
even for that charming Winifrid Pielden.’ 

Here To])py, who had been peacefully slumbering on 
one of the best chairs, woke up, stretched herself, and, 
deliberateh' jumping down, came to rub herself against 
his leus. 

■ 

‘Eh ! Tops, and you too : wouldn’t you die in defence 
of tlie kittens that you forget as soon as they are able 
to take care of themselves 1 We only know how valuable 
instinct is when we see .some monster without it.’ 

It V ;is a strange task for Laura to write and congratulate 
Pemnald on tlie birth of his first-born ; but before the 
.satredmess of such a tie all the old feelings effaced them- 
selves. and Laura knew that she was healed of her wounds 
and set at li])erty. She wrote with an unembarrassed 
hearty warmth that surprised herself, and still more the 
recipient of lier letter, who replied quickly, but with less 
case than his correspondent. 

In a day or two came a letter from the dowager Mrs. 
Piers, very kind and friendly in tone, and giving more 
p.'irticulars than had hitherto reached Laura. 

‘ Dear Winnie was quite out of danger, but very weak, 
nnacconntabl^y low.' Laura was disturbed, and longed in- 
finitely to sec both mother and child, when, on returning 
from one of lier lesions, Mrs. Crewe met her with a tele- 
gram ill her hand. 

‘The me«=enger wanted an answer, dear, but I could 
tell h.im nothing. Do read it.’ 

‘ Pray come down by the 4.50 train this evening, if at 
all possible. AVill come to meet you. She craves to have 
you with her. Do not refuse.’ 

Tin's was signed ‘Peginald Piers.’ 

• 1 suppose you will go,’ said l\Irs. Crewe, a little doubt- 
fully. 

‘Go? Ye-s most certainly. Let me reply in.stantly,’ 
and Laura put her baud to her brow while she strove 
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to plan her preparations. ‘First of all, to reply!’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘ It is ten minutes past twelve,’ said Mrs. Crewe, look- 
ing at the clock. ‘ You udll scarce have time. You must 
not leave this house later than four.’ 

‘ Oh ! I have time enough — too much. I feel as if I 
wanted to he with her now. Dear Mrs. Crewe, do you 
think she is in danger?’ 

‘It is impossible to say; the telegram seems urgent. 
Tell me, dear, which box you null take — I will have it 
brought down and dusted. Ah, you see they turn to you 
fast enough in their day of trouble ! ’ 

It was a hurried feverish morning ; Laura striving hard 
to keep herself cool and collected, to arrange all things so 
as to leave herself free for a week or two, and not to hear 
Mrs. Crewe’s ninning fire of hopes, fears, and conjectures ; 
or, still worse, the agonizing thrills of erul anticipation 
which ever and anon shivered through her heart. 

Great was the surprise of both gentlemen when they 
returned at dinner-time. Denzil was particularly late, so 
the Admiral had received a minute and thorough explana- 
tion of the whole circumstance, and retired to his room 
before the former came in. 

‘ I see you are looking for Laura,’ said Mrs. Crewe, as 
her son sat down rather wearily to the dinner which had 
been kept warm for him. 

‘ No, I am not,’ returned Denzil. ‘ I suppose she is in 
the next room 1 ’ 

‘ kly dear, she is miles away by this time ! ’ said his 
mother, who loved a dramatic announcement. ‘There 
was a telegram here at half - past eleven o’clock, from 
kir. Piers, and she was off post-haste. Ah ! Denzil, I am 
afraid the poor young creature is dying. She must be 
far gone before that proud, heartless woman Mrs. Piers 
■would allow Laura to be sent for.’ 

‘ Dying ! ’ repeated Denzil, dropping his knife and fork 
and looking earnestly at his mother. ‘ That bright, beau- 
tiful Winnie Fielden d 3 dng I Impossible 1 I -wish you 
would not say such things, mother.’ 

‘My dear boy, my sajdng so will not make her die. 
But, you know, with all the writing and telegraphing, they 
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never iDreathed a •word of inA-iting Laura before ; so 3’ou 
may be sure there is some strong reason. I declare I 
ncA'cr felt so much for anj' one as I do for Laura.’ 

‘ I have no doubt the "whole affair has been A''ery hard 
on her ; but I do not think she has lost much. I never 
liked Piers.’ 

‘ Well, I did ! ’ cried his mother. ‘ I have seldom liked 
any one so much on a short acquaintance. And yet J 
flatter mvself m}’’ insisht into character is rather remark- 
able.’ 

‘ I shall be glad to have tidings of Laura’s safe arrival.’ 

And Denzil lit a cigar and took up a book, udiicli he 
did not read. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

iMcAXTOrE the train rushed aAvaj’- into the soft tAvilight of 
a spring evening, Laura bearing the suspense, the circling 
hopes and fears suggested by imagination and affection, as 
best she might. 

It Avas nearly night Avhen she alighted at the Dairj’-s- 
ford Station, and, as there Avas no moon, she could but 
faintly descry the surrounding country. 

She stood for an instant puzzled by the newness of her 
position : the next a AA-ell-known figure emerged from the 
darkness at the other end of the station, and, advancing 
quicklA', look her hand. 

' lioAv can I thank j'ou enough, Laura, for coming so 
quickly! ’ said the voice she had loA*ed so Avell, and AA’-hich 
h.ad some strange and indefinable restraint in its tones. 

‘Tell me, is she — is she ’ she could not finish her 

sentence. 

‘She is decidedly .stronger. I am afraid I did not 
frame my telegram AAuth suflicient caution. I thought of 
nothing but how to get you liere. Winnie has Avorked 
herself into a fever about it cA'cr since she Avas able to 
insist on auA'thing.’ 

He led her, Avhile he spoke, to the entrance, Avhere a 
c.arriage aAvaited them. 
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‘ Thank God ! ’ cried Lanra, her sense of relief, her 
absorbing anxiety about Winnie, swallowing up all em- 
barrassment or awkwardness which might otherwise have 
attended this first meeting with Reginald. 

‘Last Aveek,’ he continued, ‘AveAvere in terrible anxiety; 
but she is rallying quicker than Ave ventured to hope. 
Her craving for j'ou is extraordinary. What sort of a 
journey have you had?’ and he went on rapidly to in- 
quire for the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe, as if he Avished to 
keep the reins of conversation in his oavu hands, while his 
careful civility was as different as possible from the frank 
cordiality of former days. 

Soon they reached the park gates, and then they drew 
up before an open door, through Avhich Laura could descry 
a handsome Avell-lit hall, a quantity of plants and flowers, 
and several servants ; while in the background Avas a door- 
way draped Avith rich crimson curtains. 

‘ You must be tired and in Avant of something to eat, 
Laura,’ said her host, addressing her by her name for the 
first time, as he assisted her to alight, and led her through 
the hall to a pretty morning-room, Avhich opened from it 
on the left. ‘ Mother, here is Laura.’ 

Mrs. Piers rose immediately and came forward politely. 

‘ Very good of you to come on such short notice,’ she 
said, giving Laura her hand Avith tolerable cordiality, and 
the greetings and inquiries usual on such occasions Avere 
exchanged. Then Mrs. Piers herself conducted her son’s 
guest to her room, meeting en route a staid, respectable- 
looldng person, Avho said, ‘ My mistress is Amry anxious to 
know if Miss Piers has arrived.’ 

‘She has,’ returned the elder lady; ‘and as soon as 
she has dined she Avill go to Mrs. Piers.’ 

In her bedroom Laura' found a nice kindly-looking girl 
— less formidable than the personage who had met them 
on the stairs, Laura thought, as she accepted her assist- 
ance in reraoA'ing her cloak, and glanced in the long glass 
at her oaati attire, simple to plainness. What a great 
gulf seemed to yaAvn between her OAvn position and that of 
her near relatives ! But this Avas only a passing impression ; 
the absorbing idea Avas that dearest Winnie Avas out of 
danger, and that within an hour she should embrace her. 
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In the dining-room jMrs. Piers awaited her coining, and 
attended with careful liospitality to her needs. Laura, 
however, had small appetite, and the dinner was soon 
over. 

‘ I suppose you are as anxious to see your cousin as she 
is to meet you,’ said ]\Irs. Piers. ‘ I scarcely know what to 
say about it. Send for Harman,’ she continuedj addressing 
the footman who waited on them. 

‘How does your mistress seem?’ she asked, when the 
lady’s-maid presented herself. 

‘ She is sleeping sweetl}’-, ’m. She has been very rest- 
less all day, aslring what o’clock it was every half-hour ; 
but when I went back just now and said Miss Piers had 
arrived, and would come up as soon as she had dined, she 
seemed quite satisfied, and went off into a sound sleep.’ 

‘ That will do, Harman. If Mrs. Piers wakes, let us 
know. — Shall we go into the draiving-room 1 If you are 
not very tired, we will not go to bed just yet, in case 
Winnie wakes and asks for you.’ 

‘ I am not in the least tired,’ returned Laura, ‘ and would 
much prefer waiting the chance to see Winnie before I 
sleep.’ 

Laura followed her companion through an intermediate 
chamber, a mixture of sitting-room and conservatory— from 
which they passed into the room where Mrs. Piers had first 
received her. 

‘ It is curious,’ said that lady, after they had exchanged 
a few sentencc.s, ‘ Winnie never mentioned you at first — 
that is. after she had rather eagerly inquired if we had told 
you of the baby’s birth. Indeed, her illness has been alto- 
gether very distressing — .she was either painfull}" silent, or 
still more p.ainfully wandering ; the only one who seemed 
.able to quiet her was Eeginald. And oh, my dear Laura, 
irhnf, a husband my son is ! So kind and thoughtful and 
attentive !’ 

‘ It Avould be strange if he were not,’ said Laura gravely. 

‘ Still,’ IMrs. Piers went on, ‘ such good feeling is not 
common among men, and indeed Winnie ought to consider 
herself the most fortunate of women to have made such a 
marriage, and won such a husband. Of course my son 
might have chosen whom he liked.’ 
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‘ And,’ returned Laura quietly, ‘ he did exercise a tolerable 
liberty of choice.’ 

‘ All ! yes — yes, of course,’ said Mrs. Piers hastily, as she 
recollected herself. ‘But, talking of Winnie, she is a dear 
creature, and very handsome. As I vas sajdng, since she 
got a little stronger and more herself, she u^as always want- 
ing you. At first, to tell you the truth, both Beginald and 
I thought it would be rather cool just to send for you 
because we wanted you.’ 

‘ The best reason you could have,’ replied Laura. 

‘But she was so feverish this morning,’ continued I^Irs. 
Piers, ‘ that we sent for the loc.al doctor, who has of course 
been in constant attendance, and he said we must telegi'aph 
for you at once ; now she is evidently soothed by the know- 
ledge that you are in the house. It is ver}' curious.’ 

‘It seems very natural to me. You know I have been 
an elder sister to her all her life, and latterly a substitute 
— a poor one, no doubt — for her dear mother.’ 

‘ Exactly. You must have known her thoroughly. Pra}', 
did she ever show any sjTuptoms of a jealous disposition!’ 

‘Jealous ! Oh no, not the least ! She is far too frank 
and generous and unselfish to be jealous.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed ! but young women change so much under 
the conditions of a new life, and ’ 

Her speech was interrupted by the entrance of Reginald. 
He lounged in with an air of being rather weary and boi-ed, 
but with a something of ‘ mond6 ’ grace Laura had not ob- 
served in former days ; yet his expression was changed. 
It was colder, darker, more guarded; nevertheless she 
acknowledged to herself that he Avas even better looldng 
than formerly. 

‘ I hope my mother has been taking care of you, Laura,’ 
he said. ‘ Are you very tired V and he drew his chair near 
her as he spoke. ‘ How Avell you are looking ! London 
must suit you better than it does' me. Have you seen 
Winnie yet 1 she was so wild to see you.’ 

‘She fell asleep as soon as she heard Miss Piers had 
arrived,’ said his mother. 

-‘ I suppose I must wish her to sleep on,’ said Laura ; 
‘ but I should like to see her before I sleep myself.’ 

‘ I will go and see if she is awake,’ returned Reginald. 
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He left} tlie room, but soon returned, saj'ing tliat liis 
u’ife "U'as still sleeping profoundl}’’ ; and. as there seemed 
no likelihood of her being summoned, Laura, who was 
somewhat exhausted by the events of the day, wished klrs. 
Piers good-night. Eeginald accompanied her to the foot 
of the staircase. 

‘ Good-night, my dear cousin ; believe me, you are most 
welcome to Pierslynn,’ he said, shaking hands with her,' and 
speaking in a tone not quite so easy as formerly, while he 
did not exactly meet her eyes. 

It struck her as remarkable, too, that he should call her 
• cousin ’ for the first time in all these year-s of intimate 
acquaintance. He was probably anxious to convey an 
impres.=;ion that his kinsmanly regard was still unshaken, 
in spite of his faithlessness in another direction. 

Laura Avas awake and stirring early. She employed 
lierself in writing a fetv lines to the Admiral, and looking 
out of the window. 

The view Avas Amry pleasant. Immediately beloAV AA^as 
the gravel SAveep before the entrance ; beyond this aa'us a 
semicircular laAAm, from the centre of Avliich opened a stately 
aA'enuc, bordered at each side b}*- a double roAV of large old 
lime trees, arching over like the aisles of a cathedral. The 
grass Avas of the freshest green ; the tender hues of spring 
had not yet deepened into summer richness; there Avas 
inexiAressible peace and quiet beauty in the outlook, far 
better than stateliness or grandeur, thought Laura; a place, 
indeed, to be at home in. AYhile she gazed and dreamed, 
some one tapped at the door; on opening it she saAV 
Winnie’s maid, a breakfast tray in her hands. 

* If you please, ’m. iMrs. Piers desires her kind love, and 
AA'ould you mind taking your breakfast noAAq because she 
Avill be quite ready in half an hour, and longs to see you. 
.Mrs. Piers hopes you slept AAmlH’ 

‘ Thank you, remarkably aa'cII. If you come back in a 
quarter of an iiour, you can shoAv me to Mr.s. Piers’s room.’ 

It AA’as AA-itli almost trembling eagerness that Laura fol- 
lowed Harntan across a landing and along a gallery to a 
doorAvliich shut off some charming apartments occupied by 
the lady of the house. The first, furnished as a boudoii-, in 
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rose-coloured silk and wliite lace, nrith Dresden china orna- 
ments, ingenious work-tables, and beautiful water-colour 
sketches; a cottage piano, in black and gold, occupying one 
side of the room, an exquisite writing-table of marquetry 
at the other. 

Pas'sing through this and a dressing-room, she was 
ushered into a large bedroom in which she only saw the 
jjale fair face that rested on lace-edged pillows in the bed 
which was opposite the door. 

‘ Laura — <lear, dear Laura, at last ! ' murmured Wini- 
frid, stretching out her arms. 

Laura could not speak. 

‘ I thought jmu would never come,’ resumed Winifrid, 
after a loving embrace. 

‘ Dearest ! I came directly I had your telegram.’ 

‘ I know that ; but they made all sorts of difficulties. 
Thej* said you would not like to come ; that I ought not 
to ask you ; but now that I am stronger and happier, I 
seem to have more courage. Sit down by me, Laura ; jmu 
are my guest, you know, and you must always be with me.’ 

'Yes. of course, dear love! I will do whatever you 
wish ; onl}' keep verj' quiet, or they will say I hurt you ; 
you are trembling now.’ 

‘ I am infinitely better. And, Laura dear, tell me about 
cvety one, the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe. And so Denzil 
Crewe has come home; I should like to see them all again. 
You must talk and tell me everything, and I shall be quite 
quiet.’ 

Still holding her hand, Laura talked for a while softly 
and deliberateljq but the 3'oimg mother soon interrupted 
her ; 

‘ It is time for babj’^ to come in. You must love my 
poor baby, Laura. It is such a funn}’’, miserable little 
creature, I was so disappointed when I saw it first, and 
so was Eeggie, though he is too good to say so ; but when 
thc3^ let me hold it in m3' arms, and I thought how weak 
and ugly the poor little soul looked, and that perhaps few 
people would care for it, oh, Laura 1 I felt as if my heart 
would burst with a gi-eat wave of love and pity and ten- 
derness ; and I vowed to m3'self that I would devote my 
whole life to make the poor little mite happ3' and comfort- 
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able j since that he has seemed somehow to be prettier 
and more interesting.’ 

‘How can we possibly judge him now?” returned 
Laura. ‘ He may yet he strong and beautiful. I imagine 
very little babies are never pretty.’ 

‘Have you had your breakfast, Laura? and is your 
room nice and comfortable ? Things are seldom all right 
Avhen the mistress is laid up j and I am, and will be, mis- 
tress here.’ 

‘ Of course you are; you have no one to interfere with you.’ 

‘ H — no,’ returned Winifrid, with a little hesitation. 

‘ I am sure Mrs. Piers is too well-bred to interfere,’ con- 
tinued Laura. 

‘She is,’ said Winifrid thoughtfully. ‘She does not 
really like either you or me ; that is, she thinks me in- 
finitely beneath my high fortunes ; but she is not unjust, 
and .she is really kind, only she has not much penetration.’ 

‘ And you are so deep,’ added Laura, with a kindly smile. ' 

‘ Ah! much, much deeper than I used to be,’ she replied, 
with a slight shako of the head. ‘What o’clock is it, 
Laura ? I cannot see the pendule.’ 

‘ It ■wants a few minutes to nine.’ 

‘ Baby ought to be here now. The nurse is rather for- 
midable. I was a good deal afraid of her at first ; but one 
day I got very excited, and — and — oh ! I cannot tell a long 
story; then I seemed suddenly lifted over everything; 
since, I have laughed at somo of her nonsense, and she 
respects me more. Hush I here she is.’ 

^^^lereupon enter a very stately, well-dressed, stout 
woman, with a fashionable cap and a bundle of very fine 
lace and flannel and embroidery. 

She performed a solemn curtsey, and, advancing, laid 
the bundle beside the invalid. Winifrid, after a long, 
loving look at the kernel enclosed in all these wraps, said, 
as if conferring a favour : 

‘ Would you like to hold it, Laura ?’ 

Of course Laura would, and took the little morsel of 
humanity with some trepidation. She looked earnestly 
at the tiny, dusky, weird face, and wondered how such a 
pinched and unlovely atom could bo the child of so fair a 
mother.- It suggested legends of infants stolen by malig- 
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nant fairies, who leave their own ill-favoured offspring in 
their place. But, while she looked and wondered, the object 
of her thoughts opened a pair of deep blue-gray eyes, that 
changed the little face marvellouslj^ 

‘ Ah, he will be a beauty yet, Winnie ! ’ she cried ; 
‘ he has your e3'^es.’ 

Here a still higher functionary appeared upon the scene 
and took command of ever^’^ one and everything j this rvas 
the temporary nurse. 

‘ Mrs. Piers had already talked enough,’ she said ; ‘ too 
much indeed. Babj'- had better be taken back to his own 
apartment. After i\Irs. Piers had had an hour of comjilete 
repose and some chicken broth, she might exchange her 
bed for the sofa, and be, wheeled into the boudoir; then 
of course the Dowager would expect to be received, and, 
as excitement was to be carefully avoided, the young lady 
had better not return until late in the afternoon.’ 

This dictum was uttered in a strong, heavy voice, which 
rather impressed Laura ; but Winifrid replied with careless 
decision : 

‘ Nonsense, nurse ! Miss Piers came down here 
especiall}’ to be with me, and she will do me more good 
than all your nostrums. I will be quiet and try to sleep. 
Do not bring me broth or anything else until I ring. 
Laura, dear, you will come to me when I am dressed, and 
bring jmur work and staj'' with me. I will let j’-ou go now. 
What shall you do all the long morning?’ 

‘ Well, I have a letter to write ; and then ’ 

‘ Oh, Eeginald must show you the gardens, and take 
j'ou to the waterfall. Pierslynn is such a sweet place.’ 

After returning from her interview with her cousin, 
Laura devoted nearly an hour to an elaborate description 
of everything for Mrs. Crewe’s gratification; more than 
once she paused to reflect on her own curious position. A 
guest in the house which had been so nearly her own ; a 
mere distant kinswoman, without the slightest claim for 
more than civilit}^ on the man who had been for nearly 
three months her affianced husband ; ^brought into closest 
contact with the woman who had marred her life. It was 
all very strange; perhaps the strangest of all, the subtle 
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change she felt rather than perceived in Winnie and her 
husband. 

There was a tinge of irritable self-will in Winnie’s 
manner that seemed unnecessary where everything was,^ or 
appeared to he, at her disposal ; as if she had won a kind 
of ^^ctory, and was determined to keep it. Her graceful 
aiTOgance was amusing to Laura. To see her girlish, im- 
pulsive cousin, who 3'estei‘day was afraid to contradict the 
Admiral, and was not indifferent to Mrs. Crewe’s disappro- 
bation j whose joj'- at the acquirement of a dress, or a new 
and becoming hat, was wont to express itself by a wild 
dance round the narrow limits of her room, thus take un- 
hesitating command of persons so much older and more 
experienced than herself — ^to notice that in spite of child- 
hood and j'outh spent amid the humble surroundings of 
mediocre fortune, she took the luxury, the observance, the 
refined and cosblj’- surroundings of her present state, as if 
they belonged to her of right — ^all this was almost too much 
for Laura’s gravitj'. 

She had almost completed her letter when Mrs. Piers’s 
maid knocked at the door, and said her mistress was in 
the yellow drawing-room if hCss Piers would like to join 
her there. 

It rvas a pleasant room, opening on a conservatory wdiich 
ran along the south side of the house, and the delicious 
perfume of the flowers filled the air with fragrance. The 
furniture was rich and comfortable, but rather old-fashioned, 
hirs. Piers was sitting near a work-table, reading a letter ; 
Eeginald lounged on an ottoman, almost hidden by the 
Times. He started to his feet when Laura entered, and 
inquired, with every appearance of interest, how she was. 
Then, as she passed on to speak to his mother, he added} 
in a genuinely anxious tone : 

‘ How do 3'ou find Winnie V 

‘Very much better than I expected — and looking better 
still.’ 

‘ -A^li, 3*es ! her looks have been wonderful all through,’ 
said Mrs. Piers. ‘ If we can but keep her quiet she will 
do well, but she is terribly excitable. I fear she has her- 
self to thank for much of her suffering.’ 

‘ I do not know that ; people cannot help their natures, 
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and I do not ' think we want to change Winifrid’s — eh, 
Laura'?’ remarked Eeginald, with a pleasant smile. 

‘ Certainly not,’ she returned. 

‘ It is quite right and proper that you should think your 
wife faultless, as she is no doubt charming,’ said the mother- 
in-law coldly. 

‘ And what are you going to do with yourselves to-day ? ’ 
asked Reginald. ‘ It will be awfully dull for you, Laura, 
but we cannot help it just now.’ 

‘ You need not trouble yourself to amuse me,’ returned 
Laura, with a smile. ‘The sights and sounds of the 
country make a feast for me.’ 

‘ We can give you plenty of them, at any rate,’ said 
Reginald. ‘ Suppose, mother, you take Laura for a drive 
after luncheon by Dairysford, through the park, and ’ 

‘ Thank you,’ cried Laura, ‘ but I have promised Winnie 
to be at hand when she sends for me. A stroll round the 
garden wiU be pleasure enough.’ 

‘But I fear, my dear, that your presence for several 
hours at a time mil be rather too much for our dear 
invalid.’ 

‘ No ! ’ exclaimed Reginald ; ‘ you do not understand 
the sort of tie that exists between Laura and Winnie. 
Laura will be a soothing influence. What is it that milk- 
and-water American fellow Longfellow says : 

“ God gave a different gift to each — 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. ” 

You see, Laura unites them all.’ 

‘ A very pretty compliment, indeed,’ said Mrs. Piers. 

Laura smiled with a little unconscious disdain, for 
there was something in the speech that struck her as 
forced and insincere. 

‘ Well, if jmu like, we can "take a little walk in the 
grounds before luncheon,’ added Mrs. Piers. 

‘ I should like ih very much.’ 

‘I am sorry I cannot accompany you,’ said Reginald, 
‘ but I must ride over to Oldbridge. I promised to meet 
Dereham at Humberston’s. I shall be back to dinner.’ ^ 

‘ I have just had a letter from Princess Moscynska,’ 
said Mrs. Piers. ' ‘ She is still detained in London, and is 

18 
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far from ‘svell. She is going to Tentuor for a little change, 
hut is uncertain of her movements after.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed ! ’ returned Eeginald carelessly. ‘ "Well, T 
shall go and say a word to Winnie before I start, Laura, 
and tell her j'ou kindl}' hold yourself ready to go to 
her,’ and he lounged towards the door. ‘ By the way,’ he 
said, pausing as he reached it, ‘ if you don’t mind, mother, 
I will take the letter with me. Dereham was saying 
yesterday that he didn’t know tvliat had become of his 
niece.’ 

‘ Tiiere,’ said kli's. Piers, handing it to him. ‘ It con- 
tains no secret.’ 

■ I will send for my bonnet and yours, and we shall 
have a pleasant stroll before the sun is too strong, for 
really the days grow quite summer-like and warm,’ said 
3Irs. Piers to Laura. 

They were soon strolling through the nearer woods, 
and Laura deeply enjoyed the quiet beauty of the scenery, 
the glimpses of a fine rich stretch of lowlands, fading aAvay 
into blue indistinct distance on the one side — and on the 
other a line of picturesque hills, one of the outlying spurs 
of which was occupied by the Pierslynti domain. 

The air was unspeakably sweet and fresh, and the 
woods full of .':ong and perfume. Laura gave herself up 
to an enjojnuent peculiarly delightful to lier, drmking in 
the beauty of nature which she loved so Avell ; albeit Mrs. 
Piers was not the most sjunpathetic companion. 

Then came luncheon. The rest of the day was given 
to Winnie, and passed in pleasant, restful, oiten-hearted 

talk and svmnathetic silences. 

* 1 . 

Mrs. Piers joined them for a while, and then excused 
]i>.r-clf on the plea of an imperative necessity to return the 
t’isit of some distant neighbour. 

‘ I do not think Mrs. Piers likes me much.’ said Laura, 
when they were alone once more. 

‘ 1 do not think she cares for you, but she is not un- 
Idnd ; only she likes rank and grandeur and aristocratic 
surroundings, and they arc very nice, Laura. Now I have 
no doubt she is quite happy driving out in the Piersljmn 
carriage as tlie Pierslynn dowager. She loves dear Peggie 
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too well not to be pobte to me. She is just the sort of 
Avoman to expect ber son to' put an ornamental mistress at 
the head of his house.’ 

‘ Dearest "Winnie ! ’ returned Laura, laughing ; ‘ you have 
grown Avorldly-wise, and a “wee” conceited, • all in one 
short year.’ 

‘ Have 1 1 Perhaps yes,’ said Winnie, laying her head 
hack among the cushions of her sofa. ‘The last year has 
been like a strong light beliind the life I have hitherto 
believed in ; showing the cracks arid the pins, the little 
patches of inferior stuff, the spots and the stains. I have 
seen a greater A’^ariety of people in a feAV months than in all 
my life before ; but, thank God, there are heaps and heaps 
of kind good honest souls too, and so long as I can believe 
in Eeginald and you, I do not care for the rest of the Avorld, 
at least till baby begins to groAV up.’ 

Contrary to all anticipation, Laura exerted a calming 
influence on Eeginald’s young wife. She grew quieter, 
less impatient, less talkative, and improved in strength and 
evenness of spirits. Eeginald professed himself dehghted, 
and elaborately thanked ‘ his cousin ’ for the good she had 
done. 

At length young Mrs. Piers was permitted to drive out, 
and great were the preparations for the event. Eeginald 
himself took the reins of the low pony-carriage, and cer- 
tainly it would have been hard to find a fairer or more 
radiant face than Winnie’s when she returned to her 
boudoir after this delightful foretaste of restored health 
and strength. 

‘ I am so pleased to see you' making such strides toAvards 
recovery,’ said Laura the following evening, as she sat 
beside her hostess waiting for the dinner-bell to sound. 

‘ Yes ! I am far less tired after my drive to-day. Then 
I have such an excellent charioteer, so careful and so kind.’ 

‘ I am sure he is ! But as you are getting on so well, 
dear Winnie, I fear I must think of leaving yo,u.’ 

‘Hoav, Laura, you really must not be odious and dis- 
agreeable. I have been so happy since you came, I cannot 
part Avith you. Why need you go - 

‘ Well, I don’t think you Avant me so much noAV ; and 
remember, I must not lose- my pupils or neglect my work,’ 
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There Tvas a pause, and tlicn Winifrid, taking Laura’s 
hand in both hers, said in a broken voice, and vrith a little 
sob : 

'Ah. Laura, Laura I but for me 3'ou would never have 
been forced to work for your bread. You do not Icnow 
the pain it gives me to think of this she paused a moment. 
‘ I should like to tell j’-ou something, but it would not be 
kind — it would not be generous ; still, j'our opinion would 
be of the greatest value. However, it is all over now.’ 

‘ Perhaps j'ou might regret too unbounded confidence.’ 

‘ Yes, perhaps I might,’ returned Winnie thoughtfull}’- ; 
' at anj* rate, you must not leave me for a week or ten 
days. Peginald is obliged to go to town ; he has onty 
waited until I was stronger; he ought to have gone before. 
Xow it will be such a comfort to have you with me — and 
wc can take such charming drives together.’ 

‘ Verv well, dear YTnnie. I will sta}^ till Eeggie comes 
1)ack.’ 

Winifrid held out her arms, and drawing her cousin to 
her, kissed her heartily. 

‘ There is the gong,’ she said ; ‘ ask Reginald to come 
after dinner, and my love to Mrs. Piers, I hope she will 
take her tea with me this evening.’ 


CHAPTER XXXL 

Of course these ten days did not elajise without letters 
from the Admiral and !Mrs. Crewe. The latter was elo- 
quent on her loneliness without Laura, and expatiated much 
on the difficulty of keeping Collins in order ; concluding 
In* an entreat}* for e.arly information as to when her dear 
Laura would return, as the house did not seem one bit like 
itself without her. 

‘ It is well to be of .some u.sc,’ she thought, as .she 
h.anded the letter to Winifrid for peru.s.al. - 

‘ Yes, you must be an awful loss to her,’ she remarked. 
'Put she cannot expect to keep you always.’ 

'Hliy not?’ .said L.aura quietly; and, occupied by some 
train of ideas suggested by Winifrid’s words, Laura leant 
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her liead agaiusfc the side of a large old-fasliioned easy- 
'chair in which she was sitting, one hand resting ui^on the 
arm. 

‘ Look !’ exclaimed Winifrid to Eeginald ; ‘ look ! Is not 
Laura, as she sits there, wonderfully like that ance.stress 
of yours in blue 1 The one in the library, I mean. Keep 
still, Laura, for a moment.’ 

‘ Something lilce,’ said Reginald carelessly. 

‘I do not see it at all,’ said Mrs. Piers. ‘In fact, I 
cannot trace the slightest family resemblance in Laura.’ 

She spoke with warmth, as if she resented the idea. 

Laura smiled, but coloured. 

‘ I never remember that I have any family connections 
except Winnie and her brothers. I have always under- 
stood that Eeginald was a relation, but how and in what 
degree I never asked.’ 

‘I hope you will alwa 3 's look on me as a near Idnsman,’ 
said Eeginald. 

‘ Yes !’ cried Winnie ; ‘your very next-of-kin. Do j’-ou 
know, I do not think you have seen half the house, or any 
of the pictures, Laura. You ought to show them to her, 
Reginald.’ 

‘The housekeeper will do that any day,’ said Laura. . 

‘ Oh ! ’ said Eeginald, starting up, ‘ I am still new enough 
to my possessions to be interested in them. There is yet 
nearly an hour and a half to dinner. Will you come, 
Laura 1 ’ 

‘ Certainly ! ’ and, putting aside her work, she followed 
him to the gallery, wliich -was over the end of the hall 
opposite the entrance, and from which some of the larger 
bedrooms opened. He then shortly told her how the 
front part of the house with the larger rooms was added 
by Gilbert Piers in Queen Anne’s reign. ‘ Up to which 
time,’ said he, laughing, ‘ I fancy we were very small squires 
indeed,’ 

Pierslynn was not a grand house, but Laura was much 
interested in it. Ultimately they arrived at a long panelled, 
passage-like -chamber, with a range of high narrow -windows 
at one side, and a row of hard, stiff family portraits on the 
other. 

‘ I am sure these pictures are terrible calumnies,’ said 
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Keginald, laughing. ‘ We never could haAx been such a 
hard-featui-ed race.’ 

‘The hardness is in the colouring,’ returned Laura, 
examining the pictures carefully. ‘ One can trace the same 
type all through. Ho'w ver}’' much better-looking the men 
are than the vomen ! ’ 

‘ Yes. The fact is, I imagine the Pierses of that day 
were not sufScieiitlj’ flush of cash to employ flrst-rate talent. 
There are a fe'W more portraits in the library, ■which is my 
favourite room. It is in the old part of the house.’ 

This apartment "was under the ‘ picture-gallery,’ as the 
housekeeper loved to call the collection of frightful ances- 
tors above mentioned, and had been considerabty modern- 
ised. The -windo-ws opened on a terrace commanding a 
charming vie'w a'uaa}' over the ■woods to the hills, ■with a 
glimpse of the plain belo’w. There 'were but four pictures 
in it, tt^'o at each side of the high heavy mantelpiece, 
and two more at either side of the double door opposite 
to it, A courtier of the Charles II. period, in long curls 
and a lace jabot •, his ■wife, ■with a fringe of hair in tiny 
flat rings over her brow, in a blue dress, and a band of 
black velvet clasped round her throat with a diamond 
star. She had a sweet, sensible face, and there was some- 
thing pleasing in the repose of her attitude, her delicate 
cheek resting against the red velvet back of her chair, 
while her jewelled hand lay on the arm. 

‘There,’ said Eeginald — ‘there is rather a look of you 
in Dame hlargery Piers. She was, I believe, what was 
considei^ed a superior person in her time. And hero we 
come to an end of the PierslA'im portrait-galler}'. There 
arc pictures of my predecessor and his father in the dining- 
room, but you have seen them. And oh ! those two by 
the door there ’ — pointing to two pictures of young men 
in the queer, high-throated, much-epaulctted infantiy uni- 
forms of sixtv vears aco — ‘thev are like brothers, are 
they not 1 but they Avere only cousins. That to the right 
is Gilbert Piers. He Avas the eldest brother of the late 
oAmer, but died before he was flA-e-and-tAA'enty. • The other 
is a cousin of his avIio Avas in the same regiment. They 
Avere much attached to each other, and I believe this one, 
Geofire}', saved the other’s life. At any rate, the kins. 
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Piers mhre of that da}' had both painted to hang side by 
side.’ 

‘They are both good-looking,’ said Laura, looking 
earnestly at them. ‘ Tell me,’ she Avent on, as a strange 
gleam of memory dimly lit up the depths of the half-for- 
gotten past, ‘ was not my grandfather’s name Geoffrey ? 
And was he not a soldier 1 ’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Eeginald, advancing a step to examine 
the painting more closely. ‘ I fancy this is the man. He 
served in America, but I know rer}' little about him.’ 
‘Who was my gi-andmother 1 YTiom did he marry V 
‘I really don’t know. My acquaintance with the 
family history is ver}'- imperfect. And now, Laura, that I 
have a chance of speaking alone, I want to beg jmu to 
stay with Winnie during my absence. In the present 
condition of her nerves she is not herself. You will help 
to keep her in a sounder state of mind. You know we 
all trust you. We always did. Ah, Laura, what a stay 
you would have been to me ! ’ 

‘ What can you possibly mean by such a speech, Eegi- 
nald 1 ’ said Laura, looking straight into his eyes, which, 
after trying to support her gaze for a moment, he averted. 

‘ I suppose,’ he said, with a harsh laugh, ‘ I seem rather 
a weathercock to you ; but I am not. I know what I 
want deucedly well. Because I fell madly in love with 
Winnie, that is no reason why I should not recognise your 
value. She is a charming creature, but she has not your 

reason or ’ 

He broke off abruptly, 

‘Do not suppose,’ he resumed hurriedly, ‘that I do 
either of you injustice. Winnie is a sweet, true-hearted 
woman, but she has not your tolerance. She has a some- 
what impossible standard; and if a fellow don’t quite 
attain to it, why, she will scarce give him credit for the 
few merits he possesses. Constancy is perhaps the rarest 
of qualities, and it is possible, after all, that it has no 
special merit. Men, or rather rvomen, have agreed to set 

an adventitious value on it, whereas, in fact ’ 

‘ Ah, Eeginald ! ’ exclaimed Laura, interrupting him, as 
she fancied she had caught the clue to this rambling 
speech, ‘ do not trouble yourself with attempts to account 
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for what is perfectly accountable. We deceived ourselves. 
You mistook your feelings for me, and I permitted myself to 
be misled. You did not change. Simply, Winnie’s beauty 
and charm revealed the truth, thank God ! in time.’ 

‘ And you saj- this in all sincerity ! I cannot doubt 
your voice — your eyes,’ returned Reginald, with surprise. 
‘ I never quite understood you. Are you really indifferent 
to what makes the lives of most women worth having!’ 

‘ I do not think you know wliat a conceited speech you 
have made,’ rejoined Laura, smiling and colouring. ‘ That 
I felt keenly the unavoidable sorrotv we have all under- 
gone I do not den}'', but my nature is not so poor that it 
has but one road to happiness.’ 

A great calm settled on the fair home of Reginald 
Piers after the master and his mother had taken their 
departure. The young chatelaine and her cousin enjoyed 
themselves in truly feminine fashion. 

The}’- breakfasted early, and, as Winnie ra^hdly gathered 
strength, strolled out to some seat beneath the trees, 
where she greatly enjoyed sitting, watching idly her 
cousin’s busy pencil or needle, while they talked inter- 
mittentl}' in all the delightful freedom of perfect trust and 
fullest comprehension. Not without differences of opinion, 
however, Winifrid being by nature conservative, and Laura 
equall}’ by nature radical. 

Then they dined at luncheon-time, and took long, beau- 
tiful excursions in the sweet summer evenings to more 
distant points of interest, when they would return to high- 
tea, that essentially feminine meal j after which Winifrid 
retired early. 

‘ I want so much to be quite strong and well soon to 
surprise Reginald,’ she would say ; ‘to be able to go with 
him everywhere. Besides, I want to have a peep at the 
“ Season ” — you know I alwa3’s cared for vanities much 
more than you.’ 

‘ Naturalh',’ Laura would say, smiling, as she bade her 
good-night ; and when alone in her room she often enjoyed 
a spell of thinking, lulled by the whispering of the fragrant 
lime trees which abounded near the house, and the soft 
freshness of the summer night stealing in like a shy caress 
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through, her open window. In these musings it was alwaj^s 
pleasant to her to think how warml}^ Winifrid loved and 
trusted her husband. The vague disconiforb which had 
pressed upon her when she first came to Pierslynn had 
been quite obliterated ; yet she found that there was a 
strange distrust evolving itself in her heart towards Regi- 
nald — a curious revival of her old unacknowledged convic- 
tion that Reginald never would sacrifice his own objects out 
of consideration for others. Oddly enough, the idea of 
Denzil Crewe always presented itself when she thought of 
Reginald — how good and unpretendingly kind he was, like 
a real brother. It was pleasant to think he would be at 
home when she returned. 

‘ Suppose,’ said Laura, one very fine evening, ‘ that in- 
stead of our usual drive, you come with me to the old 
bridge near the Tarn. I want so much to finish that 
sketch, as well as two or three more, before I go ; and my 
time is growing short.’ 

The cousins strolled leisurely to the spot indicated, and 
Laura was soon at work, while Winnie amused herself 
gathering some rare ferns which grew about. 

‘Do you know,’ said Laura, after she had been very 
diligent and rather silent for half an hour, ‘ I think I shall 
carry away with me the foundation of future fortune from 
Pierslynn.’ 

‘I am sure I hope so; but how?’ asked Winnie, re- 
turning to a camp-stool beside her. 

‘ I have made such a quantity of sketches, and collected 
such an amount of ideas about light and air, and distance 
and colour, that I may even compose a picture one day.’ 

‘ Have you never had a commission yet ? ’ 

‘ Never. Your friend Madame Moscynska promised me 
one, but it never came.’ 

‘ Oh, she did ! Well, I do not fancy she is to be 
depended upon. If she had given you the commission 
it is very doubtful if she would have paid for it.’ 

‘ I should not care for employment on those terms,’ said 
Laura, smiling. ‘ But I think you must do her injustice. 
It is impossible that a woman, wealthy as she appears to 
be, would be dishonest in trifles.’ 
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‘ Wealthy ! ’ cried Winnie, with a scornful smile. ‘ Ex- 
travagant, if you will, but she has scarcely a sou ! How 
she lives and dresses and travels is a mystery and a 
marvel.’ 

‘That is very strange,’ said Laura; and there was a 
pause while she put some finishing touches to her sketch. 
‘ I suppose she is very charming 1 ’ 

‘Yes, she can be — when she likes. I wonder where 
she is wandering now 1 ’ 

‘ Then she has left the Isle of Wight, I suppose 1 ’ 

‘The Isle of Wight !’ cried Winnie sharply. ‘How do 
you know she was in the Isle of Wight!’ 

‘ Oh, hli’s. Piers mentioned that she had a letter from 
her, and that she was gone or going to the Isle of Wight, 
as she was not well.’ 

‘Mrs. Piers, my mother-in-law!’ exclaimed Winifrid, 
her countenance darkening. ‘ I did not know that Madame 
la Princesse corresponded vdth my mother-in-law.’ 

‘ It may have been but one letter, for all I know,’ said 
Laura, wishing by some vague instinct that she had never 
mentioned it. 

But Winifrid made no answer ; indeed she kept silence 
so long that Laura felt it oppressive, and forced herself to 
begin a new subject — one generally acceptable to Winifrid, 
and often discussed between them — ‘ When did jon hear 
from Herbert ! ’ and they conversed for some time on this 
theme. 

After their return to the house Winnie was unusually 
silent, and retired early, Avhile Laura sat up reading some 
time longer , .':he ielt dimlj" uneasy, a little dissatisfied with 
herself for having mentioned the letter from hladame 
hloscynska, for she fancied she had observed a change in 
her cousin from the moment she had named it. 

The next morning but one was Laura’s last at Pienslynn. 
It came all too quickl}' for Winifrid, though Keginald had 
promised to be at home to dinner on the day of her de- 
parture, an announcement which cheered his wife and 
restored the bright joyous look to eyes and lip which Laura 
had not seen there since the evening she had over-fatigued 
herself by walking to the Tarn. 

This last moniing was wann aiid bright, and tlie cousins 
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had planned a longer drive than usual after their early 
dinner. 

The first post, a very early one, had brought a letter 
from Mrs. Creve, expressing unmeasured delight at the 
pirospect of seeing her dear Laura again, and a few kindly 
lines from the Admiral to the same efi'ect. So Laura felt 
less depressed than she expected to be by her approaching 
departure. Piersljmn was lovely, and Winnie very dear ; 
but she had no place in the one, and the other was no 
longer hers. 

‘ You know I do not consider that we are parting,’ said 
AVinnie j ‘ entre nous, I intend to make Eegiuald take me 
up to town the week after next. It is too late for the 
Drawing-room, but I can see something of the Season, and 
see you too, darling, and have Mrs. Crewe to dinner. It 
will be such fun.’ 

She said this as they were returning from a long drive, 
and on entering the house Winnie exclaimed ; 

‘ Oh ! here is a letter from Mrs. Piers, and one for you, 
Laura.’ 

Laura saw with some surprise that it wag directed in 
Denzil’s handwriting, and, seeing her cousin absorbed in 
hirs. Piers’s letter, she took it to her own room, fearing 
Mrs. Crewe might be ill, or that he had something else 
untoward to communicate. The envelope contained another 
letter, and a little note from Denzil. 

‘Dear Miss Piers — The enclosed reached me half an 
hour ago. My mother tells me we shall have you back 
the day after to-morrow. I assure you the whole house- 
hold is rejoicing at the prospect, and Toppy “ purrs ” her 
anticipations. The place has not seemed the same since 
you left. Pray present my compliments tc) Mrs. Piers, 
and believe me always, 

‘ Yours most sincerely, 

‘Denzil Crewe.’ 

‘How good they all are !’ thought Laura, tuiming w'ith 
some curiosity to the letter enclosed. 

It was directed in a strange, illiterate-looking hand, 
bore the Sydney postmark, and was addressed to 
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‘Miss Laura Piers, 

‘ (Care of Deiizil Crewe, Esq.), 

‘ Messieurs Gibbon and Panl, 

‘ Corbett Court, E.C., London.’ 

‘ I Lnow no one in Australia,’ said Laura to herself as 
she broke tlie big untid3’’-looking seal, and found within a 
letter in different and better caligraphy, though the hand 
which produced it was evidently weak and unsteadj'’, and 
two enclosures : the first she looked at was a slip of pajier 
dated Sydney, April 10, 18 — , and contained these words: 

‘ Tills letter is forwarded by the last directions of Janies 
Holden, who died here yesterday. 

‘AVilliaai Sherjevn.’ 

The other was a sealed note directed to Mr. George 
Winter, 27 Gray’s Inn Eoad. The letter ran thus; — 

‘ To JliiS Laura Tiers. 

‘ 1\Iad.-ui — I still hope to make the following communi- 
cation in person, but having been unwell for some time, I 
think it wiser to commit it to paper, as I should not like 
to quit this world -without an effort to right a wrong for 
which I am partly I'espousible, 

‘ First, you are the rightful owner of Pierslynn. It is 
generally believed your grandfather, Geoffrey Piers, died 
unmarried, and your father Avas ahvays considered illegiti- 
mate. Geoffrey Piers did marry your grandmother, Marie 
Lavelle, a Canadian, more than six months before his son 
Avas born. The marriage is entered in the register of St. 
Clave’s Church. City. The letters Avhich are necessary to 
pioAC that Gcofi’rcy Piers Avho resided at Pythinbridge 
from 1825 to 1S2S, and the Gcofirey Piers A\dio married 
IMarie LaA'clle at St. Clave’s in June 1827, were one and 
the same man, I left, in charge of a friend, George Winter, 
fearing to lose them in my Avanderings. He does not 
know Avliat is in the packet, and Avill only give it up to 
the person named in a letter signed b}' me. I have named 
l/oii — go to him, and gh'e him your card. 

‘Then consult Thurston and Trent. The letters Avere 
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addressed to an old aunt of mine, and fell into my hands 
after her death. I never liked Eeginald Piers. He 
looked on me vdth contempt, so I "was glad enough to put 
an extinguisher on his boasting when he thought he was 
Lord of Pierslynn. Then he stopped my mouth, and 
said you and he were fond of one another, and he would 
marry you and make it all right ; only he did not like to 
play second fiddle to his wife, so I had better hold my 
tongue. As no one was to be robbed I didn’t mind, 
and he helped me out of the corner. Then I met Denzil 
Crewe, and he told me Piers was married, but not to you. 
I have intended to go back ever since and set matters 
right, yet I don’t seem to get strong enough, so I write 
these particulars. I may be able to travel by and by ; if 
not ’ 

Here the sentence ceased, and a little below was written, 
with an evidently failing hand : — 

‘ The above is all true, so help me, God. Look to it. 

James Holden. 

‘Sydxuy, April 8, 18 — ’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

La.l'RA read this curious production t^vice before she was 
able to comprehend it. Even then it seemed like the 
wanderings of fever. Her knowledge of the family rami- 
fications was so vague that she did not see at first how the 
m.arriage of her grandfather could affect her. She laid 
aside the letter and thought hard and painfully, going over 
the time of her brief engagement to Eeginald step by step, 
but she was wot much mo^wd b}^ the letter. It was the 
expiring effort of a distorted mind, and unworthy of notice ^ 
— only a melancholy evidence of .an evil spirit. Still, .as 
she thought, it was strange how this wretched man’s asser- 
tions fitted in with many circumst.ances she recalled. 

She remembered a hir. Holden, who had been in Mr. 
Trent’s office with Eeginald, calling on hirs. Crewe, and tluat 
he seemed curious about their engagement. Then perhaps' 
hlrs. Piers’s implacable opposition was due to the fact that 
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slie believed her (Laura’s) father was illegitimate ; and, 
above all, was not Reginald’s hitherto unaccountable de- 
termination to marry herself thus accounted for"? Nay, 
his evident desire to carry out their engagement, in spite 
of his passion for Winifrid, answered to the exigencies 
suggested by this horrible letter ! She was weak and 
foolish to let it torment her, but coimction of the possibility 
that this strange storj'- might be true increased with every 
additional moment of reflection; the. ground on avhich she 
stood seemed to crumble beneath her as her doubts of 
Reginald grew thick and fast. 

That he, lier hero still, although he had forsaken hei’ — 
her ideal of all that was reflned and generous and chivalric 
— should have stooped to rob her, and then deceive her 
into an avowal of the secret, nearly subdued love, whicli 
had been the romance of her quiet life ! It was too dread- 
ful. Why did not that wretched man die in peace, and 
leave /ler in peace ? No possessions, no mere wealth, could 
ever atone for the destruction of belief in honour, trutli, 
lidelitj’. Reginald a criminal ! Winnie the wife of a dis- 
honoured traitor ! It was too tragic for credence. It was 
lilce the impossible horror of a bad dream. To wliom 
could she turn for advice ? To none ! Perhaps none need 
ever know. jMore mature reflection might show her the 
folly of being disturbed ; for tlio present she would not 
utter a syllable to any one. If she ever thought the matter 
worth speaking of, it would be to Reginald she would first 
address herself. For the present, she would try to banish 
the subject from her mind. 

With this determination she went downstairs to join 
Winnie. But the spell of repose was broken — ever}'- word, 
every topic, seemed to point to and illustrate the subject 
that Laura strove so diligently to banish from her thouglits. 
She could liot escape from the dreadful consciousness that 
she was surrounded by lies — nay, in danger of becoming 
herself a lie if she continued to keep this wonderful piece 
of knowledge festering in her heart. j\Iore than once 
Winnie said, ‘ I am sure you are not well, or you are over- 
tired ; you are not yourself, dear Laura. ]\Iust you go 
to-morrow ? Reginald would be so pleased to find you 
here.’ But Laura was now burning to be awa}-. Safe 
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and undisturbed at Mrs. Crewe’s, she could think more 
clearly. . Meanwhile, she was miserable, restless, at times 
angry, at others almost touched to tears at the mere idea 
that she or any one could have it in their power to force 
Reginald and Winnie from that lovely home, and then 
again telling herself that such a romance was too improb- 
able. The longing to escape from Pierslynn was so strong 
that she almost' counted the moments till the carriage was 
at the door to convey her to the railway station, and even 
her parting with Winnie was spoiled by these dominant 
ideas. 

On reacliing Euston, to Laura’s great surprise the door 
of the carriage was opened by Denzil Crewe. 

‘You here!’ cried Laura. ‘I b}’^ no means expected 
such attention, hdrs. Crewe need not have troubled you.’ 

‘ She did not say anything about it,’ said Denzil, smiling. 

‘ But I found I could get off in time to meet you — so here 
I am.’ 

Though eminently self-helpful, Laura felt keenly the 
pleasui’e of being taken care of, and especially to-day. 
That any one should take this trouble for her was soothing 
to her heart, aching as it was with doubt of others and 
distrust of self. 

So she asked cheerfully for Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral, 
and was interested in Denzil’s replies. She even noticed 
that he seemed especially bright and well, and that he had 
lost in some measure the sailor look he general^ had when 
he first returned from a voyage. 

The rumbling of the cab supplied all deficiencies in 
conversation during the long drive to Leamington Road, 
where Laura found ‘the fatted calf had been killed,’ and 
all things decked in festive airay. 

‘ My darling girl 1 ' cried Mrs. Crewe, opening the door 
and embracing her with one comprehensive arm, while she 
held Toppy, arrayed in a fresh red ribbon, under the other. 
‘You are indeed welcome 1 We have missed you terribly, 
and dear Toppy has been quite inconsolable. Come in, dear. 
Tea is ready — ^you must be hot and tired and dusty after 
the journey. Ali, Denzil I so you went to meet her ! — that’s 
a good boy. Here ! Collins, Collins 1 take Miss Piers’s box.’ 
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‘That hamper and the "basket of plants are for jmn, dear 
Mrs. Cre-we. Here, Collins, give tlie driver tliis.’ 

‘ Pray do not trouble yourself ; Denzil ■will settle. 
There, shut the door. How I shall not say one -word to 
you till you liave had your tea ; 3'ou must be quite cx- 
liausted. The Admiral has not come in j'-ct ; he -went to 
a meeting of tlie ]\Iount IMoriah Charity Club early. He 
will be famished, I am sure; he left the parcel of sand- 
wiches I made up for him behind, and you know he will 
not bu}' even a pennj' cake for himself.’ 

It was a cheerful, friendly meeting, and Laura in no 
way regretted Piersl5mn. Here .she was naturally, legiti- 
mately of some importance ; there she felt strange, and in 
a certain sense an intruder. In spite of Eeginald’s ela- 
borate, observant politeness, she felt that he was ill at ease 
in her presence, and no one is reallj’- welcome who creates 
constraint. 

When tea was over and warm greetings exchanged with 
the Admiral, who joined them soon after they sat down 
to table, Laura produced her 2>ortfolio in order to satisfy 
l\Irs. Crewe, who of course subjected her to a severe 
cross-examination. 

‘ How manv servants do they keej), dear 1 Two men 
in liver}' and a butler, but no groom-of-the-chambers ? 
Well, I am rather surprised at that ; at Coombe, my grand- 
uncle’s place, tliey always had a groom-of-the-chambers. I 
am sorry !^Irs. Piers could not sec company while you were 
there : you would of course have met all the covniy' 

‘ I suppose so. A great many people called, but I did 
not see thcTU.' 

‘I should have supposed they would call upon yon,’ 
said iMrs. Crewe loftily — ‘ a near relation of tlie owner of 
Pierslynn.’ 

‘ There are much greater peojdc and iilaces than Kegi- 
n.ald and Pier.slynn in Saltshire,’ returned Laura, laughing, 

‘ and I am afraid my relationship to him is too vague to 
be recognised by county magnates. The only one I .sjiokc 
to Avas a near neighbour and great friend of Eeginald’s, 
Lord Deroham.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed ! was he agreeable V 
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‘ I do not know. He is a tall, tliin, pale, distinguislied- 
looldng, elderly man, with watery eyes and an air of being 
dreadfully tired. AVlien Reginald said, “ My cousin Miss 
Piers — Lord Derehain,” he made a beautiful bow, and 
said, “Ah yes, Miss Piers,” and then he strolled away 
without another word.’ 

‘ Pierslynn must be a charming place,’ said Donzil, look- 
ing up from the drawings, in which he had been much 
interested. ‘ I like your water-colour sketches better than 
anything else you do. Miss Piers. What a delightful 
home ! Like most sailors, I love trees and hills and 
countr}"- life, and my favourite air-castle is to possess a 
nest among the green fields before I die.’ 

‘ I love the country and scenery too,’ returned Laura ; 
‘but I am not sure that I should like to live there 
always.’ 

‘ I doubt, however, if Pierslynn suits you,’ said Denzil, 
looking at her so earnestly that, although always at ease 
with him, she coloured, perhaps because conscious of the 
secret that vexed her soul. ‘You are looking ill and 
worn ’ 

‘ Well, upon my word, Denzil, that is a polite speech ! ’ 
cried his mother. ‘I thought sailors were more gallant.’ 

‘ I am too sincerely interested in Miss Piers to make 
her fine speeches,’ I'eplied Denzil, with grave kindness. 

‘ And so klr. Piers is still in town 1 ’ asked Mrs. Crewe. 

‘Ho ; he returns to-day.’ 

‘ I have an idea I saw him yesterday in Lombard Street 
in a carriage with a lady,’ said Denzil. 

‘Perhaps so ; his mother most likely,’ observed Laura. 

‘ I do not think it was his mother.’ 

•It is hard to say,’ returned Laura carelessly; then, 
gathering her drawings together, ‘I feel so tired and 
sleepy that I must bid you good-night.’ 

‘ We must not keep you up. God bless you, my dear 
child ! ’ said Mrs. Crewe, folding her in her arms. 

‘ Good-night, Miss Piers,’ said Denzil, as he held open 
the door for her to pass through; ,‘ it is -very nice to think 
we shall see you to-morrow morning as usual.’ 

‘ Thank 3mu,’ returned Laura, ‘ and how nice for me to 
be at home with you all again ! ’ 

19 
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‘ I wonder does slie really think so V said Denzil, return- 
ing to his chair. 

‘That she does, if she says so,' returned his motlier ; 
‘ she is the truest girl I ever met.’ 

‘Well, her visit to Piersl3Min lias done her no good. 
That worthless cousin of liers has spoiled her life. I suspect 
meeting him again has been too much even for her self- 
command. I wish she had not gone. I fear lier love for 
him was too deepl}^ rooted to be easily displaced.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Denzil ! Do you think a right-principled 
girl like Laura would permit herself such feelings towards 
another woman’s husband V 

‘ And do you think, mother,’ he returned, with a some- 
what grim smile, ‘ that a name and a ceremony can Avipe 
out in a moment the passion and tenderness of years 1 The 
best cure is another guest for the empty chambers of the 
heart.’ 

‘ Ah ! that is just like a man, I am afraid there is little 
coustancj'’ in your sex ; though I always say your udfe Avill 
be a lucky Avoman.’ 

‘ I hope she AA'ill think so,’ said Denzil, laughing. ‘ I 
will liaA^e a smoke in the garden before I turn in. Good- 
night, mother.’ 

Laura aa’us too Avearied in mind and body to sleep at 
first, but exhaustion struggled against nervous tension. 
Painful dreams robbed her sleep of rest, and she woke soon 
after daAvn AAnth a vague sense of distress. 

It AA-as some relief to her to recognise the humble, 
familiar ‘ plenishing ’ of her oAvn little room, and to know 
that she had escaped from Pierslynn and its ])ainful asso- 
ciations ; and for a few minutes she dwelt AAUth pleasure 
on the kindly, brotherly interest Denzil had shoAvn tOAvards 
her the preA'ious CA-ening. Hoav fortunate she had been in 
making kind friends ! Hoaa' good Mrs. Crewe Avas ! And 
the Admiral, Avho filled a father’s place so loAungl}" — and 
Denzil, too. Ho Avould not change — nob, at least, until he 
married. Then both mother and sister and friend must 
yield to a higher claim. But if she was isolated, Iioaa' much 
more lonely must her father liaAm been ! Slic hail ahvays 
recognised a something melanchol}^ in the expression of his 
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portrait. She rose, unlocked her treasure-drawer, and toolc 
out her father’s portrait. It was a noble, sad face. 

‘Hoir I should have loved him!’ she thought, as she 
gazed upon it. • ‘ I wish I had inherited some of his good 
looks — beaut}^ is such a glorious gift ! lie must have been 
terribly alone without a family tie. His birth — not to be 
spoken of save with bated breath. No mother’s kin to 
befriend him, as I had. And if all this was unnecessary 
shame — if, indeed, he was a rightful member of his father’s 
family — how cruel to have let him suffer I’ Yes, she could 
trace a likeness to her grandfather Geoffre 3 "’s picture ; 
only her father’s face looked more resolute, more intel- 
lectual. 

And so she sat b}'’ the open window, the portrait in her 
hand, and thought round and round in the same painful 
circle of doubt and indecision. What ought she to do 1 
She was growing more convinced that there was truth in 
the strange stoiy sent her from the grave. But how much 1 
Could she believe that Reginald — an English gentleman, a 
generous, warm-hearted man as he alwa 3 ’^s seemed — had 
cheated her of her birthright % His faithlessness in affec- 
tion might be exidained and condoned, but this dishonesty 
must have been a matter of deliberate choice 1 What ought 
she to do ? She shrank from exposing the man she once 
loved so well to the contempt of others. And, supposing 
the extraordinary assertions of this man Holden were true, 
the question as to her future line of conduct remained still 
unanswered. Could she rob Winnie and her baby of home, 
fortune, position — all 1 Impossible. Yet her sturdy Eng- 
lish common- sense rebelled against the shameful wrong 
done her — against the mesh of falsehood and false seeming 
by which she was surrounded. 

Gradually her ideas cleared. Eirst, she would, if pos- 
sible, ascertain the truth respecting the circumstances de- 
tailed in Holden’s letter. Once she was certain on this 
point, she would decide her future course. Nor rvould she 
be unmerciful if it were ever in her power to punish. 

Even so unfinished a decision brought her composure. 
After dressing, she sat down to write to Winnie, but the 
dark barrier of a secret rose up between them and checked 
the easy flow of confidence. Her letter was short, though 
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loving ; and 'when it ^vas finished she occupied herself in 
arranging her belongings and planning out the day. 

There Avas plent}^ to do ; she must gather up her ne- 
glected clicnt'de. In all probabilit}' she would always have 
to Avin her liA'ing b}' her own toil — and this Avas no appall- 
ing prospect to Laura. She onh' AA'ished she had not been 
disturbed by this horrible letter, just as she had groAvn 
quite calm and coinparativelj’’ happy. A knock at her door 
changed the current of her reflections. 

‘ AYliat — up and dressed ! ’ cried Mrs. CreAA^e. ‘ I had 
made up my mind to biing you a nice cup of tea and a 
round of buttered toast. 1 am quite A^exed Avith you for 
getting up so earl}'. YHiy, the Admiral has not come doAvu 
yet, and I have heard nothing of Denzih’ 

‘ I have a great deal to do to-day, hirs, CreAvc, and I am 
quite rested.’ 

‘ Come then. There ! I hear the Admiral’s door open- 
ing. AYe sliall be in nice time for pra^-ers. You knoAV' 
that dear, high-bred saint of a man oflered to give uj) read- 
ing prayers to Denzil if I Avished it ; but Denzil made him 
such a nice speech, something about Ins being better fitted 
to ofier up i)rayer and praise — 1 cannot I'omember exactly 
Avhat — but I knoAv the Admiral Avas ifleased, and sliook 
hands Avith him on tlie spot. Ali ! Laura dear, if my boy 
had been in the Eoyal IShiA-y there Avould not be a more 
brilliant officer, or a more polished gentleman, in the ser- 
A'ice.’ 

‘ He is quite as much a gentleman out of it,’ said Laura, 
smilinu. 

‘ Good-moniing — God bless you !’ said her kind guard- 
ian as Laura approaclied him, lapng liis hand light)}' for a 
moment on her liead. 

‘ Good-morjiing, Airs. CreAA'o. Shall Ave Avait for Denzil ?’ 

‘ Certainly not, Admiral. I regret he should not be 
ready, but he Avas Avriting to a late hour in his room, and 

Collins, Collins! Come, come, come — pnujers, 

Collins ! ’ 

‘I suppose you Avill rest at liomc to-day,’ said the 
Admiral to his Avard. ‘/.shall not be obliged to go out 
till the cA'ening, Avhen 1 have promised to give a short 
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address at a tea-meeting for the ragged children of the 
Christian Brethren’s Institution. Laura, my dear, if j’-ou 
are disengaged I should like you to accompany me.’ 

‘ Yes, of course. I shall be happy to go.’ 

‘ There is a slight difficulty,’ said the Admiral, pausing, 
as if reflecting how to surmount it. ‘ After the meeting is 
over I must (as one of the elders) attend a council in the 
vestry adjoining ; but during that, Laura, you can remain 
in the schoolroom. Some of the ladies who interest them- 
selves in the periodical feast will doubtless stay with you.’ 

Laura looked up suddenly with some dismay, and met 
Denzil’s deep-brown eyes, lit up with an amused smile. 

‘Couldn’t I help, sirl’ he said. ‘I shall have a long 
day in the City. I will dine there and join you, if you 
will let me, about eight or half-past, and bring Miss Piers 
back at once. When does the feast begin V 

‘ About half-past five. It will be over before half-past 
eight. I shall ,be much obliged if you will take charge of 
Laura. I may be detained longer than I expect.’ 

‘ Then give me the address,’ said Denzil, taking out his 
pocket-book. 

After giving it, and with many apologies requesting 
Mrs. Crewe to make the dinner somewhat later, as they 
would be obliged to start before tea-time, the Admiral 
retired. 

‘Thank you for saving me from the Mount Moriah 
ladies,’ said Laura, smiling. ‘ It was an act of real friend- 
ship. You don’t know what a terrible bore the whole 
thing is to me.’ 

‘ For my part,’ said kirs. Crewe, with an air of severe 
sense, ‘ I highly approve of everything that possibly can be 
done for the spiritual improvement of the lower orders, 
but I do not like going among ragged children.’ 

‘I am afraid you are an indifferent Christian, mother.’ 

‘ I daresay I am no more of a miserable sinner than 
my neighbours,’ she returned. ‘I would gladly give my 
mite to get the poor clothes and food, and I do not mind 
going to see them at their own homes ; but to sit down 
side by side with fifty or sixty little ragamuffins is more 
than I could do.’ 

‘ Is it not frightful to think that such numbers of poor 
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little helpless, irresponsible creatures are in the Avorld?’ 
said Laura, ^vho -was not disposed to take a cheerful view 
of things in general. ‘ It is disheartening to see the mass 
of misery round one. What charity, what benevolence, 
can cope with it 1 ’ 

‘Kone,’ replied Dcnzil, rising. ‘Education and increas- 
ing industry may do something, but charity is useless, 
except in isolated instances. Well, Miss Piers, I will come 
and rescue you from the ragamuffins 'my motlier dreads so 
mucli. I should like to hear the Admiral’s address ; I do 
not think he has the gift of speechif 3 dug.’ 

‘ Perhai^s not in the ordinary sense,’ said Laura thought- 
fully*. ‘ Put his earnestness is always impressive. I should 
think he Avas likely to do a great deal of good to the poor 
and imiorant.’ 

‘I am siirc he ought,’ observed Mrs. Crewe; ‘he gives 
away all his substance. Mr. ProAvn says that a string of 
beggars folloAv him at the Metropolitan station whenever 
the policeman’s back is turned ; and that he seems to have 
given sight to the blind, for that n)an at the bridge begins 
to scramble his fingers all over the page of the blind Bible 
he has. and shout out verses about “seeing }*our brother 
have need ’’ and “ lending to the Lord ” the moment the 
Admiral comes near, though he has been gossiping with 
the Irish apple-woman for an hour before ! ” 

‘ Aly mother is an awful sceptic ; is she not. Miss Piers 1 
Well, cood-mox’uing.’ 

‘ I am nothing of the sort,’ Mrs. Crewe called after him 
good-humouredh*. as he left the room. ‘But I hate im- 
posters, and I do not feel half so much for people born to 
work, and who might AA'ork and often won’t Avork, as I do 
for poor helpless untrained gentry Avith all the needs of 
their class. Wore I rich, ihose Avould be my objects.’ 

‘ But the Admiral befriends all,’ said Laura, smiling, as 
she arrane:ed some sketches and desiems to take to herlliffii 
Art patron. ‘ I am a genteel })aupcr, and Avhat Avould have 
become of me but for himi’ 

‘ You, my dear ! you Avould ahvays haA*e kept 3*our head 
above Avater. I Avish you Avould not talk of your.self in 
that Avay — it provokes me ! I am sure you arc mm-e 
deserving of PierslA'un than the people that have it.’ 
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‘ Oh, nonsense,’ exclaimed Laura, forcing herself to 
smile, for IMrs. Crewe’s remark struck her strangely. ‘ I 
am no better than any other hard worker.’ 

‘ Are you going out V 

‘ Yes : I have several places to go to. I must not lose 
my connection, and I have been neai’ly three weeks away. ’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HAtaNG accomplished 'her business visits satisfactorily, and 
Ibund that her place had been supplied in only one instance, 
Laura bent her steps to Mrs. Trent’s residence. She had 
found an invitation for herself and the Admiral to Miss 
Trent’s wedding ; she decided to refuse it in person, and 
thus find the opportunity she sought. It was a little past 
luncheon-time, but she had scarcely reached the drawing- 
room when Caroline, the second daughter, a merry little 
damsel of thirteen or fourteen, came running ijpstairs. 

‘ Oh, bliss Piers, mamma says will you come in to 
luncheon 1 We have not finished yet — do come down.’ 

And Laura went down to the dining-room. 

‘I am very glad indeed to see jmu,’ said Mrs. Trent 
cordialljt as she rose to meet her, a picture of solid pro- 
sperity and content. ‘ When did you return 1 James, a 
chair here for Miss Piers. You came back yesterday ? 
Very good of you to call so soon. What will you take ? 
There is some cold roast lamb and curry. James, some 
lamb.’ 

‘ How is Miss Trent 1 ’ asked Laura. 

‘Oh, quite w^ell — a little tired. She is staying with 
her future mother-in-law at Bushy. Dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Thurston are so kind and so fond of her.’ 

There were only the three younger children and their 
governess at table, and these Mrs. Trent soon dismissed. 

‘ Children are such a nuisance when you ^vant to talk 
comfortabl}",’ said Mrs. Trent ; ‘ and I want to hear all 
about Piersljmn. We are to have the pleasure of seeing 
you and the Admiral at the wedding 1’ 

Laura excused herself and her guardian ; and Mrs. 
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Trent, though she said all that was right and proper, did 
not press her invitation too A’ehenientl3\ 

‘ If you will not take anything more,’ said Mrs. Trent, 
‘ let us go upstairs.’ 

And they settled themselves for a comfortable talk on 
the balcony of the smaller drawing-room. 

‘ Now tell me all about PiersljTin,’ repeated Mrs. Trent, 
leaning back in a folding-chair and slowlj’' fanning herself, 

‘ I take quite an interest in Eeginald and his j'oung vdfe.' 
What is the baby like?’ 

‘ A funnjq puny-looldng little thing ; but it improved 
immensel}’’ before I left.’ 

‘And they have a nice place V 

Laura gave a glowing description of it and Winifrid’s 
happiness, her own enjoyment, and ever}’- one’s kindness. 

‘ And — you will forgive me, dear Laura, if tlie question 
is intrusive ; you know I am not prompted by idle curiosity 
— how did you and Reginald meet?’ 

‘ In unembarrassed friendliness,’ said Laura, smiling and 
colouring a little. ‘ I think we are hoih glad we discovered 
the true state of his feelings before it was too late.’ 

Mrs. Trent looked at her vdth wide open eyes. 

‘ You and your cousin Winifrid are most amazing people,’ 
she said ; ‘ and she is as great friends with you as ever ? 
not at all jealous about her husband V 

‘ Winnie jealous of me ! ’ returned Laura, with frank 
surprise. ‘That would indeed be absurd !’ 

‘Well, I do not know,’ said hlrs. Trent, laughing; ‘I 
can’t help thinking that, were I a man, I should be very 
fond of you.’ 

‘ If you were a man you would not. I think some might 
like me ; but I shall never again believe that any one could 
fail in love with me.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear. There is a sort of soft repose in 
your manners, a kind of feeling in your voice, that must 
be very attractive to many men. But these personalities 
are very rude. Revenons h nos vmitons. How does Wini- 
frid bear her honour.=:, and get on with the county ?’ 

They again plunged into the Picr.slynn question, and 
presently Laura brought the conversation round to the 
point she had waited for. 
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‘ There are some curious old portraits of various bygone 
Piers in a kind of gallery, and several more modem in the 
library. I found a Geoffrey Piers — my grandfather, I be- 
lieve — among them.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ said Mrs. Trent, 'with a little 
reserve. 

‘Mrs. Trent,’ said Laura, -with some earnestness, ‘I 
have never laiown much of my own family. Can you 
teU me in what degree I am cousin to Reginald V 

‘ Oh ! I am by no means well up in such matters — 
third or fourth cousin, I suppose. I believe he is my 
third cousin, once removed, to be accurate ; but I do not 
know exactlj’’ where your father came in. I must show 
you some of Katie’s pretty things before you go, Laura,’ 
she added, with the evident intention of changing the 
subject. 

‘ Thank you,’ returned Laura. ‘ But I want first to 
understand whereabouts I come on the family-tree.’ 

‘ "Why trouble about such old-fashioned follies as family- 
trees V 

‘ I wish to know,’ urged Laura, with gentle persistence. 
‘ I have an idea that my father was not legitimate, which 
would account in some measure for Mrs. Piers being more 
ready to accept Winnie for a daughter-in-law than myself.’ 

‘ Well, I believe you are right,’ returned Mrs. Trent a 
little reluctantly, ‘though it was very stupid of any one 
to tell you ; for at this distance of time it is really of no 
consequence; and people have such narrow prejudices on 
the subject.’ 

‘I think they are very natural prejudices,’ said Laura. 
‘ But now that we are over that difficulty, tell me some- 
thing of this grandfather of mine.’ 

‘ I do not know much, and it is so difficult to explain 
relationships. Let me see: you and I and Reggie all 
had the same great-great-grandfather; no, he was your 
and Reggie’s great-great-great-grandfather ! How awk- 
ward not to have a word in English to express all these 
“ greats ” ! This “ urahn ” Piers (as the Germans would 
say) had three sons ; you and Reggie are descended from 
the second, and myself from the third — that is all I know; 
but I think I have heard Mr. Trent say that it was lucky 
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for Reginald that your gi'andfatlier Geoffrc}’' never maiTied. 
Nov', are j^oix satisfied 1’ 

'I am.' She paused, and resumed in a fexv moments 
in an altered, pained tone : ‘ Do you knoxv anything of my 
grandmother ?’ 

‘ Very little. She xvas a French Canadian, you Icnoxv. 
Your grandfather was one of the unlucky Peninsular men 
who were sent off to America and so missed Waterloo. 
I rather fane}’’ she was of humble birth ; at any rate, lie 
never married her — more shame for him ! But I see 
these historical reminiscences vex you. I imagined you 
had more sense ; do not give it another thouglit. It is 
such an old stor}^ no one knoxvs anything about it ; you 
are just one of the family, no matter the exact degree.’ 

‘ But I am not. I can claim no tie with you. kly 
only relatives are Winnie and her brothers.’ 

‘ Come ! you must admit my claim,’ said Mrs. Trent 
kindly and pleasantlj". ‘ We shall all be ambitious to call 
you cousin when you have reached the position to which 
your ability entitles you, I assure you I heard high praise 
of your talent a few days ago.’ 

‘ Wliere 1 ’ exclaimed Laura in genuine surprise. 

‘At ]\lrs. Piers’s, the dowager’s. Mr. Trent and I 
were dining with her, to meet Reginald and a vciy charm- 
ing Madame iMosejmska, some relation of one of their 
Saltshirc neighbours. Slie said she thought your work 
full of promise, and was sure you would 3 ’’et take high 
rank ; she seemed to understand what she was talking 
about. She is rather a remarkable woman, and quite 
fascinated klr. Trent.’ 

‘ I am much obliged for her prophecy,’ said Laura 
gravel}'. 

‘ Her toilette is a study,’ continued Mrs. Trent; ‘ only it 
sugge.sts the idea of too elaborate care. Mr.^. Piers told 
me that Madame Moscynska wished to make my acquaint- 
ance, which rather surjmsed me ; I should have imagined 
that quite professional people like ourselves were not 
likely to attract a fine lady such as she is. However, I 
called on her yesterda}’, or rather left my card, for she 
was out.’ 

Laura listened with an odd feeling of di.splea.surc and 
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uneasiness that made her vexed ■with herself. Why should 
she not like the idea of acquaintanceship between her 
pleasant friendly relative and the Polish princess % Why 
did she suspect J\lrs. ‘Trent, in her heart, of a ■^veakness for 
grandees, albeit so frankl}’' accepting her excellent middle- 
class position ? It was one of those strange currents of 
thought, different in temperature and of contrary direction 
from the surrounding mental condition, which at times 
traverse it. 

‘ And Miss Trent’s pretty things i You were so good 
as to say you would show them to me,’ she said, rousing 
herself and resolutel}' turning away from the subjects of 
which they were speaking. 

‘Yes; I shall be delighted. It is like being married 
over again, having the care of all these fine things,’ said 
hirs. Trent, laughing. ‘Really, Reginald’s gift is quite 
splendid — a lovely dessert service of silver and engraved 
glass! I believe,. as Mrs. Piers could not come to town, 
Madame Moscynska helped him to choose it — she has 
perfect taste.’ 

Of course JIrs. Crewe was ravenous for a description of 
the preparations for Miss Trent’s wedding, and delivered a 
carefull3’--considered opinion that Laura would have done 
more wisely, and upheld her own position better, had she 
accepted Mrs. Trent’s invitation to the ceremony. 

‘ You are one of the family, my dear. Why should 
you not be one of the guests at your cousin’s wedding ? 
Your absence is a sort of admission that you are scarcely 
a relative.’ 

‘ I really do not care whether I am or not,’ returned 
Laura, laughing ; ‘ not enough, certainly, to expend the 
cost of a wedding garment.’ 

‘ hfy dear Laura,’ said the Admiral, ‘ the claims of 
kindred should not be lightlj’- disregarded. The family is 
a divine institution, and the right to belong to one ought 
not to be thoughtlesslj’’ relinquished.’ 

‘ If I have a right I should certainly not give it up,’ 
returned Laura, smiling slightly — a peculiar smile, that 
seemed to fix the Admiral’s attention, for he continued to 
look at her with a questioning esqtression for another second. 
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‘ I am sure a new summer tlress would not nihi 3 ’’ou, 
Laura/ observed Mrs. Orewe, coming in with lier blessed 
undercurrent of commonplace to sweep away the pin’s 
point of light that for an instant gleamed on the Admiral's 
l3rain. ‘ If Mrs. Reginald Piers comes to town jmu will 
want a change ; you cannot go about with her in your old 
black dress for ever/ 

‘ We shall see/ returned Laura, evading the discussion ; 
and then she led the conversation to her visits of that 
morning, and the satisfaction she experienced in finding 
that she had lost very little by her prolonged visit to 
Pierslynn. Finallj'’, the Admiral requested her to put on 
her hat and mantle, as they would not be too earl}’’ for the 
charitable tea. 

It was a somewhat long expedition to the north-eastern 
district. The evening was close and thunderous, and the 
room, though large, was crammed with not too well-washed 
boys and girls and tiny urchins, so that Laura found the 
atmosphere rather overpowering. 

In spite of haste, the Admiral and his ward were a few 
minutes late, but the former was sufficiently important to 
be waited for. Directly thej^ had penetrated to the top 
of the room, Laura was given a scat among the leading 
female members of the congregation, while her guardian 
was invited to ‘step up’ on the platform. A broad- 
shouldered big man, with well-flattened, whity-brown hair, 
who had apparently twisted a small table-cloth round his 
huge throat, said, ‘Let us join in prayer.’ Whereupon 
every one knelf down. 

After this the distribution of viands began, and Laura 
grew interested in helping the little strcet-Arabs to buns 
and bread-and-butter, and watching their weird, prema- 
turely old faces. 

The excitement and bustle were tremendous. The 
steam of many tea-kettles, added to the heat of the 
crowded room, made the atmosphere overpowering, and by 
the time the Admiral I’ose to address the meeting Laura 
felt faint and dizzy. She managed to find a seat near the 
principal entrance, and waited with the trepidation which 
generally attends anj’’ public cflbrt on the part of one dear 
to the listener. 
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At first tlie kindly gentleman was a little indistinct and 
hesitating ; but soon wanning with his subject, and deeply 
impressed with its importance, his voice gi-ew firm, his 
language fluent, and his face lighted up Avith the con- 
sciousness of the blessed message he Avas empowered to 
deliA'er. 

Seeing him thus secure of his audience, Laura, leaning 
back in her chair, her head resting against the Avail, her 
liat supported on her knee, gradually lost sight of the 
present and the preacher. Her conversation AA’ith Mrs. 
Trent came back to her viAudly, Avord for Avord, and this 
her first attempt to test the trath of tlie strange com- 
munication from ‘ our Antipodes ’ so far confirmed it. 
Her heart beat suffocatingly at the idea of the bitter 
contempt aaMcIj must replace her old admiration should 
this strange story prove true ; and if it did, Avhat could 
she do 1 Eob Winnie and her boy of their means of 
existence 1 Submit to the shameful Avrong practised upon 
herself ? Both seemed equally impossible. And Avould 
Winnie ever believe her husband guilty 1 Laura must, by 
asserting herself, lose both friends. But it remained to be 
seen if this horrible, distressing tale Avere true. Before a 
Aveek Avas over she Avould quietly examine into the facts 
communicated, and she almost prayed they would prove 
false. Then her thoughts grcAV confused — her brain 
seemed to burn. She saAV Winnie, soitoaaTuI, reproachful, 
sobbing out with tears, ‘Is this revenge or justice?’ or, 
Avorse, turning revolted from her husband, their love and 
confidence shattered. And this Avould bo her Avork. 

The place' SAvam before her — a painful rushing noise 
sounded in her ears, a dark film spread over her eyes. 
She had been greatly tried during the last three days, and 
she Avas obliged to ponder these things in her heart, Avith- 
out the relief of confession or sympathy. It Avas a strain 
to Avhich her strength Avas not equal. The platform and 
her guardian’s figure grew dim and indistinct, a terrible 
consciousness that she Avas helpless even to ask heliJ 
oppressed her, Avhen some one touched her. A voice said, 

‘ You are ill — let me help you out,’ and a strong arm Avas 
round her.' The next moment she felt a delicious current 
of fresh air, and, coming to herself, she found Henzil CreAve 
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and a large goodnatured -looking woman in a big bonnet 
with funereal feathers, beside her in an outer chamber or 
vestibule. 

‘You are all right nowl’ asked Denzil, Avhosc eyes 
were fixed upon her with much eager anxiety, while he 
held a glass of water in his hand. ‘Take a little more 
water.’ 

‘ Did I faint?’ asked Laura. ‘I cannot remember.’ 

‘Very nearl}'. We just managed to get you out. As 
soon as you are able to stand, we will go home.’ 

‘ The heat and the emotion were no doubt too nuich 
for the young lady. It was a touching spectacle, and 
the excellent Admiral had improved the opportuniW so 
admirably,’ said the ladj'' in the befeathered bonnet. 

Laura turned and thanked her for her attention. 

‘ Do you think you can venture to walk a little way V 
asked Denzil, who seemed impatient to be gone. 

‘ Yes. Oh yes ! I should like to go home.’ 

Denzil took out his card-case and scribbled a few lines 
on the back of a card. 

‘ May I ask you to send this card to Admiral Dcsbarres 
as soon as he has finished speaking V 

This the lady promised to do ; then arranging her hat 
.and hair as well as she could, by a hand-glass brought her 
by the friendly matron, Laura took Denzil’s arm, and they 
sallied forth. 

‘ I am afraid cabs are not easilj'' to be found here,’ said 
Denzil, looking round, ‘and I am sure you are sc.arcely 
able to stand. 1 am surprised you could hold out as long 
as you did in such an atmosphere.’ 

‘ It was very o])pres.sivc, certainly,’ returned Laura. 
‘Still, I do not understand being so faint; I never felt 
faint before.’ 

‘ I am cpiite sure 3'our visit to Piersljmn has done you 
no good,’ rejoined Denzil rather gruffly; ‘ you look a different 
creat\u‘c from what 3'ou were when I came back.’ 

‘ I am feeling quite strong now,’ returned Laura. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Denzil, more earnestly than politely ; 

‘ you are still veiy shaky. Let us turn clown this street 
to the left. I scarceW know mj’- bearings, but I imagine it 
leads towards Gray’s Inn Lane.’ 
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‘Gray’s Inn Lane?’ repeated Laura, struck by the 
name ; ‘ whereabouts is that 1’ 

‘ It is a long way from this, I fear ; it leads, you know, 
from Holborn to the Great Northern ; it is full of lawyers 
and legal gentry. Hallo ! there’s a cab ! Stand here an 
instant — I will catch it;' and he darted away, returning 
soon with the captured fourwheeler. 

The drive back was rather silent, and seemed to Laura 
interminable. When at length they reached Leamington 
Eoad, Collins announced that ‘ Missus was gone out witli 
Miss Brown.’ 

‘Very well — all right, Collins,’ said Denzil, and Collins 
disappeared. ‘The mother seems to have gone off on a 
private spree. I am glad you will be looking better by the 
time she comes in. She Avould have been startled if she 
saw 3 'our white face.’ 

‘ I am really quite recovered,’ x-eturned Laura, rising 
and speaking as bravely as she could. But the weak flesh 
failed to support the willing spirit ; even in uttering the 
words her voice broke, and she burst into irrepressible 
tears. 

‘Sit down again,’ cried Denzil, taking her hand and 
drawing her back to the sofa. ‘If you go away upstairs 
bj' yourself, you will be fainting when you are alone, and 
God knows what ! I wish my mother were here ! ’ He 
stopped, looked with a rueful expression at Laura, who 
felt terribl}’’ ashamed of herself ; and then he began to 
walk up and down the room in a troubled fashion. ‘ I 
w'ish you wouldn’t cry like that,’ lie exclaimed at last ; ‘ it 
is awful. Look here, Laura ! if there is anything vexing 
you — anjThing on your mind, you know — just tell me ; 
look on me as a brother. I would do all in . my power to 
help you. Something extraordinary must have happened 
to distress you. This is not like your usual strengtli and 
self-control.’ 

‘I am very much ashamed of my weakness, and of 
troubling you,’ said Laxira brokenly. ‘I never behaved 
so badlj’^ before ; the heat of that place was too much — 
the ’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Denzil, resuming his quarter-deck 
walk, while a cloud gathered over his brow; ‘you have 
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overtasked your strength in every ; you arc but 
human, after all, Miss Piers, and your visit to Pierslynn 
was an imprudence — it was more than your cousin ought 
to have asked ; but I am probably meddling with what 
does not concern me. I thought — I thought you were 

more steeled against old impressions ’ Ho stopped 

abruptly, and stood gazing out of the window. 

The extreme surprise his words caused her checked 
Laura’s tears, aud gave a new turn to her thoughts. The 
friendly confidential tone in which they had of late been 
accustomed to treat each other prevented her from feeling 
that Denzil was taking a liberty in spealcing thus ; but the 
impatience and odd irritation in his voice and manner 
wounded her a little ; she felt so betrayed, wliere slic had 
put fullest faith, that she was more than usuall}’’ disposed 
to cling to the Icind straightforward sailor, Avhose friendli- 
ness appeared so brotherly and so sincere. 

That he should be disposed to blame her in some in- 
explicable way seemed too hard. 

‘ I do not think I quite understand you,’ she returned, 
speaking more steadil3^ ‘I have been troubled, just lately, 
in a somewhat unexpected way, but my visit to Pierslynn 
has nothing to do with it. It is sometliing widely difterent, 
and when I can decide how to act, I shall no doubt feel at 
rest. xVre you di 5 i)leased with me for any reason that you 
speak in that toneP 

‘ No,’ returned Denzil, collecting himself and stojqnng 
opposite to her. ‘ I feel that I have presumed to speak as 
I had no right to do ; but if you knew ’ — he paused, and 
renewed his pacing to and fro — ‘if you knew how much I 
have felt _ for you and with you — how sincerclj^ I have 
admired your spirit, your courage, your fortitude — you 
would forgive me if I am angered to think that the whim 
of that pretty cousin of your.s should have drawn you into 
contact with her husband and forced upon your notice the 
difference of your re.=pectivc lots. It Avas impossible to 
suppose you Avere not to be shaken by such close contact 
Avith — Avith a felloAV Avho Avas all in all to you, yet I am 
fool enough to be disappointed at the result.’ 

‘ I hardly understand you,’ repeated Laura, growing 
red and indignant; 3'ct she did understand even more 
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than he intended. ‘ You have heen so kind, so brotherly 
to me, that I feel you have a sort of right to say much ; 
but you are somewhat unjust and ver}'- much mistaken. 
I have nothing to reproach myself with ; I have simply 
tried to do my duty so far as I can see it. I am tired and 

worried, and But I cannot talk any longer ; I must 

go away and be quiet in my own room. I do not want to 
quarrel vdth you, and I shall if I stay.’ 

She rose and went slowly to the door. Denzil sprang 
forward to open it for her. 

‘ I do not know how I have come to forget myself, and 
speak in this way. You must forgive me, Laura — Miss 
Piers. I have been rude, presumptuous ; but I too am 
disturbed. I made a discovery to-day that has startled 
me ; I feel the effects still ; it will influence my whole 
life perhaps — and — we are still friends, then, although I 
have deserved your displeasure ?’ 

‘ Oh yes ; ver}'- good friends, if you -uush. I hope 
your discovery is of nothing bad for yourself or your 
mother ?’ 

‘I hope not. One day we may exchange secrets,’ he 
returned. And Laura gave him a sad little smile as she 
passed, and hurried to her room. 

‘Good gracious!’ cried Mrs.. Crewe, when she reached 
home about half an hour afterwards. ‘ I had no idea jmu 
would be back so early. I just took the opportunity of 
going with Miss Broum to see Cooke and Ma!5kelyno, and 
most extraordinary they are. But I never dreamed of 
your being here before me. I am quite distressed to hear 
that Laura was not well. You were quite right to take 
her aAvay at once. I am convinced she has taken cold, and 
I shall make her some gruel, with a little moist sugar and 
just a tablespoonful of brandy.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 

It was a couple of days before Laura' quite shook off the 
effect of her fainting-fit. In truth, her strength seemed 
scarcely equal to the load laid upon her, and at times the 

20 
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questions, ‘What shall Ido] how shall I guide myself?’ 
became absolute torture, so perpetual were their re- 
currence. Yet, amid the gravit}^ of such thoughts she 
found room for a smaller annoyance, which fretted and 
stung her. Denzil Crewe evidently thought she was still 
pining in hopeless love for Reginald Piers ; and she saw 
no means to undeceive him. On such a subject she could 
offer no assertions, and if she could the}’' would not be be- 
lieved. Her depression, her preoccupation, her altered 
mien, might all be naturally accounted for by the theoiy 
of an unrequited passion, and for many a long day to 
come her lips must be sealed. It was strange, how this 
minor matter vexed her, and revealed how surely she had 
trusted in her friend’s complete and sympathetic perception 
of her mind and character. That ho .should misunder- 
stand her on such a subject seemed too liard. Meantime 
she determined to test the truth of the extraordinary 
statements contained in Holden’s letter. 

Her daily occupations secured her an unusual degree of 
independence ; it was pei’fectly easy to arrange not to give 
a particular lesson, and the time it would l)avc occiqued 
was at her disposal unquestioned. By such an arrange- 
ment she was sure of some hours of freedom one day about 
a week after her return from Pierslynn, and, turning her 
back on the scene of her daily labours, she started to 
seek the church named in the letter which had so changed 
her life. 

It was a long, Avearisomc drive, in an omnibus filled 
to overflowing Avith a constantly fluctuating crowd of 
passengers, and Laura descended at the ]\Iansion House, 
dusty, crushed, and Avith a sense of haA'ing been ti’ampled 
under foot ; after a moment of boAvilderment she collected 
herself and applied for direction to a policeman. ‘St. 
OlaA’c’s, miss ? let me see ; you had best make your 
Avay into Cannon Street, turn towards St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and take the third street to the loft after you 
pass the station. After that, you had best ask your Avay 
again.’ 

Laura thanked him, and turned away Avith an odd 
sense of being ashamed of lierself and her errand, and a 
strong wish that she had avoiti a thicker veil. 
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She found her way easily enough to the opening of the 
narrow street indicated, and, after some further directions 
from a porter Mdio was lounging at the entrj'- of a court, 
made her way to a quiet nook hounded by dingy red brick 
houses on three sides, the fourth being occupied by a high 
iron railing which separated them from a space of green- 
sward, shaded by a large lime tree whose blackened, 
gnarled trunk gave little promise of the leaf}" crown which 
sheltered the enclosure. Beyond was a very old, smoke- 
dimmed, decrepit-looking church, and at the farther side 
of the little square was a small, two-storied house with a 
vivid green door, with a bright brass plate inscribed ‘ James 
Pratt, clerk.’ 

As Laura approached this door it opened, and a re- 
spectable-looking middle-aged man came forth, who asked 
her civilly what she wanted, listening to her reply Avith a 
slightly-surprised expression. 

‘The entry of a marriage in 1819 or ’20,’ he repeated. 

‘ Yes, certainly, you can look at the register. I am obliged 
to go out, but my Avife Avill shoAV you the books, and the 
fee is eighteenpence. Y’ou can pay it Avhcn you haA"e 
examined the register. Here, Sarah, I .Avill give you 
the keys.’ 

He left the room, but soon returned Avith three or 
four ponderous keys on a rusty ring, and, after mur- 
muring ail indistinct apology about pressing business, 
Avalked off. 

The Avife hastily took off her apron, put on a bonnet, 
led the Avay through a Avrought-iron gate, and then, unlock- 
ing the church-door Avith a clang, ushered Laura into the 
dark, damp. old. edifice. The earthy odour, the James I. 
monuments, and statues in the hideous Queen Anne style, 
the deserted, disused aspect, of the interior, struck her Avith 
indescribable, chill melancholy. 

‘About AA'hat date, miss, do you Avant^’ asked the clerk’s , 
Avife, selecting a rusty kfey and opening an old oak press in 
the vestry. 

‘I had better look at the register for 1820,’ said Laura 
huskily, recalling her father’s age and the date of his death. 

She trembled as she spoke. She Avas on the eve of 
testing the truth of the strange story Avhich she strove to 
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doubt, and yet wliich^seemed to force belief upon her. IJ 
it proved true, what a task lay before lier ! 

‘ Will you please look yourself, miss 1 I am not much 
of a scholar, and the back of this here book is rubbed 
terrible.' 

Between them they selected the volume, and then 
Laura searched nervously back from the date of her lather’s 
birth. Even at that distant epoch the quaint old church 
seemed to have been falling into disuse, as the marriages 
seemed few, considering the thickly- inhabited district 
around it. 

Laura turned over two or three pages, and finall}-, 
among the entries in July 1820, she came to the 
following : — 

‘ 25th. Geolfrey Piers, gentleman, bachelor, of Llano- 
gwen, residing at No. d Church Bow, and Marie Lavelle, 
also of this parish.’ 

Laura sat looking at the faded writing, speechless, 
scarce able to collect her thoughts, while her companion 
moved the chairs, and made a semblance of re-arranging 
things, in order not to leave the visitor alone with the 
church registers. 

‘ I suppose I may copy this V said Laura at last, rousing 
herself with an elFort. 

‘ Yes, sure, miss. I think there is a pen and ink some- 
wheres about.’ 

‘ Do not trouble yourself. I have a pencil and note- 
book and she hastily wrote down the entry. 

‘Thank you,’ resumed Laura, when she h.ad completed 
her task. ‘ I need trouble you no further. I suppose I 
can inspect the register at any time, on payment of a fee 'I ’ 

‘ Certainly, miss j only if you come about dinner-time 
you are more likely to catch my husband. Boally, the 
church is so deserted, there are no fees nor nothing, in a 
manner of speaking, to make a living byj people must 
tal^e care of themselves.’ 

^ No doubt,’ returned Laura absently. 

She strolled to, the door and stood there a moment, 
comparing the sunshine without and the chill earthy dul- 
ness of\the interior ; and trying to picture the group at 
the communion rails at the lonely, secret wedding of her 
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grandfather and his Canadian wife But why had her 
grandfather permitted the stigma of illegitimacy to rest 
on his son? AVhat misery and injustice had arisen from 
this suppression of the truth ! 

‘ Good-day, miss,’ said the clerk’s wife, approaching to 
lock the doors. And Laura felt she must go forth to work 
out her destiny. 

Issuing from the sleepy nook into the eddying rush of 
the mam stream, Laura found herself again at the Mansion 
House. She was profoundly occupied wiih the question, 
should she, or should she not, finish her work by calling 
in Gray’s Inn Lane before she returned home? She 
dreaded the visit, partly because she shrank slightly from 
venturing on such an unknown land alone, but more 
because she dreaded that the stranger in whose hands 
Holden had left his papers might cross-examine her, and 
extract from her anything that could disgrace Reginald. 
How keenlj", how bitterly she felt that he was irretriev- 
ably disgraced in her own eyes ; yet, at all hazards, she 
must shield his reputation from those of others. 

What would the Admiral say 1 His judgment, how- 
ever, would be softened by his dominant belief in the 
wretchedness of human nature, unassisted by divine grace. 
But what would Mr. Trent say, with his strict ideas of 
honour and integrity ? How should she guide herself so 
as to be just, yet not pitiless ? 

‘ Why, Miss Piers, what brings you into the City ? ’ 
said a familiar voice ; and Laura, startled out of her 
thoughts, looked up, Avith a sudden sense of detection, to 
encounter Mr. Trent’s eyes fixed on her Avith a look of 
surprise. ‘ I am afraid you will not find much material 
for art, high or Ioav, here.’ 

‘ I am not so sure,’ returned Laura, rallying her forces 
and shaking hands with him. ‘ The materials for true art 
abound everyAAdiere. Hoav is Mrs. Trent?’ 

‘ Remarkably Avell, I think ; she says she is utterly Avorn 
out with fatigue. You knoAV the Avedding comes off on 
Tuesday, and the whole household is upside down Avith 
preparations.’ 

‘ I can understand that. When it is all quite ovei-, I 
Avill come and hear about it from Mrs. Trent.’ 
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‘ She is always glad to see you. youv cousin, Mrs. 
Piers, is coming up for the ceremony ; I liave ju.st parted 
with Reginald. I was nearly as much sui'prised to see 
him in the Cit)'’ as to meet 3'ou. M'liat sliall I tell Mrs. 
Trent 1 That you liave a commission to paint the Lord 
Majmr and Corporation f 

‘ Such a subject deserves a Titian, if we liad one,’ re- 
turned Laura, smiling. ‘ No ; say I was making a large 
investment — anything you lilce.’ 

‘ Veiy well ; and good-morning. I am somewliat 
pressed for time.’ 

He hurried awaj", and Laura went on almost blindly for 
a minute or two, so stunned did she feel by the notion of 
her narrow escape of meeting Reginald. How could she 
have spoken to him 1 Her difficulties seemed to spring 
up thick and fast. With a kind of desperate resolution 
she determined to go straight to Gra3’’s Inn Lane and 
finish her task. 

Ry the time she had found the number inscribed on 
Holden’s letter she felt calmer, and soon discovered the 
name of ‘ Winter, accountant,’ painted on the side of the 
doorway, with a large ‘ 2 ’ indicating the second floor. 

On reaching it she was admitted b}’' a clerk to a dingy 
office, and, on asking for hir. Winter, was shown into an 
inner den, where sat an elderl3’^, grizzled, rcd-C3md, not too 
neatl3' attired man, who was writing at an office -table 
surrounded by a litter of papers. 

‘ jMiss Piers,’ he said, looldng at the card his clerk had 
given him. ‘Ha! Miss Piers,’ Im repeated, as if trying 
to remember something. ‘ Sit down, if 3''ou please.’ But 
Laura, who felt a quick aversion to the man and his sur- 
roundings, remained standing. ‘ Now,’ he went on, as the 
clerk left the room and closed the door, ‘what can we do 
for3mu?’ 

‘I have come,’ said Laura, restored by a wholesome' 
feeling of antagonism and speaking with quiet firmness, 

‘ to claim some papers which the late Mr. James Holden 
tells me, in this letter, he left in your care for me.’ She 
opened the letter as she spoke, and took out the one 
enclosed and directed to ‘Mr. G. Winter.’ 

‘Oh ay; that’s it. I remember now,’ he returned, 
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looking sharply at her while he perused the letter. ‘ Yes. 
I heard our poor friend was no more, a few days ago ; an 
old companion of his was here last week, to know if there 
were an}' assets, for he ou'ed him, he said, fifty odd ; hut 
I knew that couldn’t he, for Holden paid up ever3’thing 
before he started for Sydney. It was then he left the 
parcel you are in search of. Pray ’ — rising, and placing 
himself on a threadbare hearthrug before a rusty grate — 
‘how am I to know you are Miss Laura Piers V 

‘I am sure I cannot tell,’ returned Laura, ‘if the pos- 
session of this letter, and that which I have just given you, 
is not sufficient proof of my identity.’ 

‘ Hum,’ looking very earnestly at her. ‘ What sort of a 
man was Holden V 

‘ I never saw him but once. I think he had black eyes 
and hair. Ho was rather stout, and looked as if he rode 
horses, or went to races.’ 

‘That’s him. Where was he employed V 
‘ At jMcssrs. Thurston and Trent’s.’ 

‘ Good ! Do you Imow what the papers are V 
‘ Scarcely. They concern myself, I believe ; and pos- 
sibly may not be of much value.’ 

‘ Likelj' enough ! And I daresay there is no use in 
making much ado about nothing ; as you have brought me 
the man’s own letter authorising me to give them to you, 
the bearer, I suppose I may as well give them up. You 
will, I presume, pay the usual fee on delivery 1 ’ 

‘ How much is itl’ asked Laura, doubting that she had 
sufficient money with her, and feeling inclined to forfeit 
everything rather than return to the office of ilr. George 
Winter. 

‘One guinea,’ he returned, thrusting his hands deep 
into his trousers-pockets. 

‘ I will p.ay it,’ said Laura shortly. 

‘And give me a recei2)t V 
‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Sit down, then, while I look in the safe,’ he returned. 
Taking a key from a drawer in his table, he proceeded to 
open and examine several bundles of papers in an iron 
safe which stood in one conieij keeping up a running fire 
of comment while he did so. ‘Poor Holden ! He was a 
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pleasant felloTT, l»ut a ti’ifle too fast. It’s more tlian two 
years since he left tliat packet — (where the dickens lias it 
got to'!) — in ray keejhng. “Don’t give it to anybody,” 
says he, that hasn't a written order from mo ; for 1 know 
}-ou arc true blue ! ” Aj, I helped him out of more 
scrapes than one ; and, between j'ou and mo, he was on 
the verge of “ all up ” when he got the pot of money tliat 
put things square. Cut he was uncommon close ; never 
could find nut how he came b}”" it. It was just a month 
nr two before he left England. Paid everything in brand- 
new Bank of England notes and gold ; no tracing any- 
thing. Ay. here it is at last. There you are, ma’am,’ 
beating the du.st off against the chimney-piece, then lajdng 
the parcel, which was wrapped in brown paper, beside his 
blot ting-book ; and, locking the safe, he took tip his pen to 
writ'^ out a form of acquittance for Laura to sign. 

She sat silent in the chair she had at last accepted, feel- 
ing as if in a dream, and looking with a sort of dread at 
the commonplace parcel which contained the key to the 
mystery. She longed, yet feared, to examine its contents, 
and almost trembled with eagerness to have it safe in her 
own possession. If this repulsive man had any idea of its 
contents, what a scourge he would be to Reginald ! 

‘ Isow. then, put your name there, ma’am ; hand over 
one-one, and the papers are yours. I hope you will find 
them worth the money.’ 

‘ T liope so.’ returned Laura carelessly, as she rose, read 
over the receipt he liad written, and signed her name to it; 
finally .‘=he laid the desired one-pound-one upon the table. 

■ All right.' said i\Ir. lYinter, scrutinising the coin 
.'overcly. ‘ I am ha]q)y to hand yon over this parcel, 
.and should the relatives, lieins, executors, or assigns 
make any op]) 0 <iition or inquiry, you will bear me liarm- 

iC 

• I feed sure no one has any interest in the documents, 
■.vliatfoa'r they may be, save myself.’ 

‘ Yerv well ; wi.<h vou a good-morning.’ 

‘ Tiiank you,’ said Laura, bowing ns she moved towards 
the door. 

‘ And,’ continued hlr. ’\Yintcr. who seemed loth to let 
her go. ‘ mv clerk’.s fee is half-a-crown.’ 
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‘ Indeecl,’ replied Laura, continuing her retreat before 
he could interpose between her and the exit, hut without 
again opening her purse till the pale and grimy lad in the 
first room opened the outer door and stood with it in his 
hand, when in passing she bestowed the stipulated half- 
crown on him, saying, ‘ Mr. Winter tells me that is your 
fee.’ 

The astonishment depicted in his face enlightened Laura 
a good deal as to the legality of the fees demanded. 

Though the interview had seemed long, it had not 
really occupied much time, and it was barely half-past 
three when she escaped into the open air and the busy 
obscurity of the streets. She felt strangely nervous, ready 
to start at her own shadow. • What'if she met Eeginald 
bound upon the same errand as herself 1 for perhaps he 
knew of Holden’s death and the existence of these letters. 
She must command herself, and strive with her unassisted 
judgment to decide on the most prudent and least vindic- 
tive plan of proceeding. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

On this particular day Laura was delighted to find herself 
in excellent time for the evening meal, and passed to her 
own room unquestioned and unsuspected, her precious 
packet concealed in a large roll of drawing-paper. 

‘ That’s right, dear,’ said Mrs. Crewe, opening the dining- 
room door. ‘ I was just beginning to hope you would not 
be late : it has been so warm, and you look so tired and 
dusty and worn-out, it gives me a pain in the back to look 
at you.’ 

‘ Then I ■will hide myself as soon as I can,’ returned 
Laura, running upstairs. 

Her first care was to put away the parcel in her safest 
box, which had-^a patent lock. Then she, sat down to 
rest and breathe, while memory raised the curtain of the 
past. 

Scarce two years ago she had sat and thought in that very 
room, almost dazed by the sudden flood of love .and light and 
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intolerable joy that had broken in uj^on her. Alas ! "was 
it all a gigantic shain 1 Yet in the old times, -when neither 
had a thought of the future or its possibilities, she had 
been Eegiuald’s chosen friend and confidante ! There was 
a certain amount of sympath}' and mutual comprehension 
between tliem wiiich nothing could quite uproot. What a 
martyrdom she had endured since those days of dazzling 
deliglit ! and she was there still, living, breathing; her own 
.self not crushed out of mental form and intelligence, but 
calm, resigned : not incapable of enjoyment in some direc- 
tions. but at present somewhat overweighted with the task 
that lay before her; for .she could not, must not, allow 
Keginald to go altogether unpunished. 

Yet. liow could sh'e strike him without hurting innocent, 
unsu.^])ecting Winnie 1 She could not answer the question. 
She must first acquaint herself with the contents of Holden’s 
packet — and then 1 She found no convenient conclusion, 
so prnceeded to make a more than usuall}’’ careful toilette, 
in order to avert attention from her worn, weary aspect. 

Ihith the Admiral and Denzil were waiting when she 
entered the drawing-room, and she apologised in some 
confusion for her unusual want of punctuality. 

Wlien dinner was over the jyar/ic carrde assembled in the 
drawing-i'.'jom, and Laura observed that the Admiral seemed 
unusually disposed to talk. He had met an old .shipmate 
that d.ty ^rho liad been ‘interviewing’ one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty nn behalf of his sou, a young lieutenant, and 
this ojiencd up a long vista of bygone days. The Admiral 
was dee]dy interested in his old friend’s son, and announced 
his inlentiim of .-pe.aking to certain influential personages 
in his favour. 

Mr.s. Crewe listened with much attention and approval, 
and did not fail to observe with a sigh that she wished his 
interest could he employed in favour of her dear boja 

The ‘dear hoy,’ meantime, la}* hack easil}* in his chair, 
ap}>arentlv lo.st in thought, and Laura was glad to he silent, 
and occupied witli .some ornamental work destined for I^Irs, 
Crewe. 

r*resently their neighhonr, IMr. Erown, joined them with 
a Trncs in his hand, to talk over an important City article 
with Denzil. But Denzil wa.s not disposed to talk, so !Mr. 
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Brown, nothing loth, turned to the Admiral, and they were 
soon deep in an argument on the amount of benefit really 
derived by society from what is usually termed progress. 

‘ Play us something, Laura dear,’ said Mrs. Crewe, who 
did not care for conversation of this descrii^tion. 

Laura silently went to the piano, and began to play 
from memory the old airs and dreamy cradle songs that she 
knew her listeners liked. While she did so she remem- 
bered that she had scarcely exchanged a word with Denzil 
since the evening when he had spoken to her so harshly. 
The absorbing interest of her search for the documents 
indicated bj’’ Holden had thrust it back among the stores 
of memory, but not obliterated it. She hoped he did not 
think she had avoided him because she was offended ; she 
had been a little hurt at his tone, but even that had passed 
away ; she would not easily let so good and pleasant a 
friend go ; so she thought within herself while she touched 
softly, tenderly, the pathetic notes of ‘ Ye Banks and Braes 
o’ Bonnie Boon.’ 

‘ We have been quite strangers for the last week,’ said 
Denzil’s voice suddenly, close behind her. ‘ I know you 
are above small spite of all kinds, yet whether you intended 
it or not, I have felt it punishment.’ 

‘ That is your own fancy,’ she returned, ‘ certainly not my 
intention. We are both too busy for imaginary wrongs.’ 

‘ And too true, I hope,’ he added. 

Denzil came a step forward and leant against the end of 
the piano. 

‘I found a book to-day I have heard you express 
a msh to read, so I have brought it to you. Freytag’s 
last volume.’ 

‘ Is it for a peace-offering 1 that was not needed,’ said 
Laura, looking up with one of her brief sweet smiles. ‘ Yet 
I thank you heartily, and accept it willingly.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ returned Denzil, looking pleased. ‘ I wish 
I could read German.’ 

‘It is not so difiicult; I think I could teach you.’ 

‘Do not tempt me,’ he returned, his deep dark eyes 
lighting up with a kindly glance. ‘ For me, it would be 
waste of time. 'Lives like mine are too full of indispens- 
able work to allow of excursions into pleasant byways. I 
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must stick to tlie muin road if I mean to accomplish "wliat 
I want.’ 

‘And what do j'ou want?’ ceasing to play, and looking 
up at him with interest. 

‘Independence and a fair po.sition.’ 

‘ Yes. and you will win it. Men have the game in their 
hands. But what uphill work it is for a woman to make 
a place in this crowded world !’ 

•' I daresaj’- it is ; hut women have men to work for 
them.’ 

‘ Sometimes. The time is going by for that. Do not 
suppose I am too self-asserting, bnt when yon think of the 
hundreds of women who cannot possibl}’’ hud men to work 
for them, 3’ou must admit we have a right to help our- 
selves if we can.’ 

■ Berhai^s so ; the more fact of increasing population 
create.5 great changes.’ 

‘Work is no hardship,’ said Laura; ‘it is often the 
highest pleasure.’ 

‘ Your work — yes,’ he returned. ‘ But think of sewing 
long seams and things the livelong da}'.’ 

‘ True ; the lot of some is very hard. Where is my 
book ? ’ 

‘ Here.’ said Denzil, turning to a side-table and taking up 
a parcel that la}' there. 

• You are really very good and kind to me.’ 

•Then you give me plenary absolution?’ 

• You do not need it.’ 

‘ Thank you.’ 

'fhere was a pau^e ; Laura resumed her playing, and 
Denzil .^rood still by the piano, leaning on the end and look- 
ing down into the face of the musician. 

‘ T liad a visit from your young cousin, Herbert Fielden, 
at the ('fiice this morning,’ resumed Denzil. ‘ He was on his 
way to rieiHynn, and had some business in tlu; City. I like 
the youngster — there is sometliing kindly and frank about 
liim, and he has a look of his beautiful sister. He haidccrs 
still after the sea : but I fancy iMr.^. Piers of Pierslynn would 
scarcely care to have a merchant .'-'kipper for a brother.’ 

‘I cannot tell — there is no pretension about Winnie ; 
she is very true and real.’ 
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‘Yes; but remember she has another self to influence 
her now, and one more alive to appearances than she is. 
Herbert tells me his sister is coming to town for Miss 
Trent’s wedding. It is to take place immediatel}^, is it 
not ?’ 

‘ Next week, I believe. I did not expect to have the , 
pleasure of seeing lYinnie so soon again.’ 

‘ It is a great pleasure, I suppose,’ said Denzil, looking 
at her keenly. ‘ Unbelievers do saj’- there is no such thing 
as female friendship, but I think Mrs. Piers and you are 
very fast friends.’ 

‘I think we are, and so long as I am sure of my own 
friendships I do not care to generalise on the subject.’ 

‘ Have you been working at South Kensington since you 
returned V 

‘Not yet; to-morrow is a students’ day, and I think of 
copying' there in the afternoon ; there are some bits of 
Danby’s I should like to get hold of.’ 

‘ If I can leave the City in tolerable time I will come 
and see what you are doing — that is, if I may V 

‘ Of course ; I shall be glad to know Avhat you tliink 
of my work ; you have a very good eye for colour, con- 
sidering.’ 

‘ That is encouraging ! You are feeling all right again, 
Miss Piers 1 quite recovered that attack?’ 

‘Yes, quite.' 

‘ Yet you are not looking yourself.’ 

‘ I should be very pleased to be some one else could I 
choose. Yet no ! it would be base and cowardly to shrink 
from one’s own personality.’ 

‘ Laura ! ’ said the Admiral suddenly, ‘ may I trouble 
you to bring me a small parcel of papers tied with black 
ribbon which lies beside my desk 1 These reports, my dear 
sir, will show you the difiiculties our association has had 
to contend with.’ 

And Laura’s tUe-h-tUe with Denzil was over. 

When she escaped to her oAvn room it was nearly ten 
o’clock, and having locked her door and shaded the light, 
she drew forth the packet she had purchased that day, 
determined to master its contents before she slept. But 
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must stick to the maiu road if I mean to accomplish ivhat 
I want.’ 

‘ And what do you want f ceasing to play, and looking 
up at him with interest. 

‘ Independence and a fair position.’ 

‘ Yes, and you will win ifc Men have the game in their 
hands. But what uphill work it is for a woman to make 
a place in this crowded world !’ 

‘ I daresay it is ; hut Avomen have men to A\"ork for 
them.’ 

‘ Sometimes. The time is going by for that. Do not 
suppose I am too self-asserting, but wlien you think of the 
hundreds of Avomen AA'ho cannot possibly find men to Avork 
for them, you must admit we have a right to help our- 
selves if Ave can.’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; the mere fact of increasing population 
creates great changes.’ 

‘Work is no hardship,’ said Laura; ‘it is often the 
highest pleasure.’ 

‘Your work — yes,’ he returned. ‘But think of seAving 
long seams and things the livelong day.’ 

‘ True ; the lot of some is very hard. Where is my 
book?’ 

‘ Here,’ said Denzil, turning to a side-table and taking up 
a parcel that lay there. 

‘ You are really very good and kind to me.’ 

‘Then you give me plenary absolution!’ 

‘ You do not need it.’ 

‘ Thank you.’ 

There Avas a pause ; Laura resumed her playing, and 
Denzil stood still by the piano, leaning on the end and look- 
ing doAvn into the face of the musician. 

‘ I had a visit from yoiir young cousin, Herbert Fielden, 
at the office this morning,’ resumed Denzil. ‘ He Avas on his 
Avay to Pierslynn, and had some business in the CitJ^ I like 
the youngster— there is something kindly and frank about 
him, and he has a look of his beautiful sister. He hankers 
still after the sea ; but I fancy Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn Avould 
scarcely care to have a mei chant skipper for a brother.’ 

‘I cannot tell there is no pretension about Winnie; 
she is very true and real.’ 
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tlie London ])ost-mark, and was dated ‘July 28, 1820.’ 
The address inside was *' Church Row,’ and the date, written 
in old-fashioned stjdc, ‘This 2S5h of July 1820.’ 

Tlie letter began, ‘Dear and respected Friend,’ and pro- 
ceeded to saj’^ that they (her husband and herself) had 
changed their plans, and instead of returning, as her former 
letter stated, on the following Wednesday, would remain a 
week longer in town, as her dear husband (the new title 
was repeated as often as possible) wislied she should see 
some of the sights in the great metropolis, especially as 
she felt so much stronger and better than when she left 
Llanogwen. 

‘ The feeling that I can stand b}’ mj’' husband’s side in 
the face of the n'orld seems to gi%'e me neu' life,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘ And it need never harm him, for I do not want 
to intrude upon his proud people, onlj' to be his time wife 
and helper, in peace and obscurit 3 '', in your pretty, pleasant 
home. How can I ever thank you enough, dear ]\Irs. 
Pryce, for all your goodness! I know it was 3 mur excel- 
lent advice decided Geoffre}’’ to follow the inclination of 
his own kind heart. You are a mother to me — the only 
mother I ever knew ! Mine has been such a lonely life. 

I so wished j'-ou had been with me at church ; I had no 
one but the clerk and the woman of the house where we 
lodge. Though I was so happ}"-, I could not keep back 
my tears, and when I' repeated after the pastor, “Till 
death us do part,” I felt a sudden chill, as though the 
parting was not far off. You will scold me for this, dear 
friend, but now I feel quite gay and hopeful. I shall 
remember jmur advice, and take great care of my marriage 
certificate till I can give it to you to keep. I am writing 
while my husband is gone out on business, and it is the 
next best thing to talking Avith you. Hoav much I shall 
have to tell jmu when Ave meet I ’ 

Then followed some mention of the Tower and St. 
Paul’s ; of a beautiful dress her husband had given her ; 
and then it ended AAuth the Avords : ‘ Always your attached, 
Makie Piers.’ 

The tears rose to Laura’s eyes as they perused these 
lines ; she Avondered that a French Canadian, as her grand- 
mother seemed to have been, could Avrite such good English. 
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She had evidently received some cultivation. But con- 
jectures were fruitless. She folded up the letter and took 
up a small slip of paper, which certified — ‘ That it appears 
by the Eegister of Marriages, kept for the Parisli of St, 

Olave’s [City], in the borough of ^,that Geoffrey Piers and 

Marie Lavelle were married, the twenty-fifty day of July, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and .twenty. 

‘Witness my hand this twenty-fifth day of July- 1820. 

‘T. Lawrence, Vicar.’ 

One more letter, dated October 1820, from Chester, 
described the writer as not much the better for. the change, 
and very anxious to return to Llanogwen, as Mr... Piers 
would be obliged to go to his cousin’s place at .Pierslynfl. 
Mrs. Piers was always very fond of him, and she was ill ; 
and the writer adds : ‘ I could not bear Geoffrey’s absence, 
unless I were with you. He is so kind and gentle ; .how 
shall I ever leave him 1 ’ 

Finally, in a rude round hand on a piece of ruled 'paper, 
that looked as if it had been tom out of an account-book, 
was written as follows ; ’ - _ • 

‘This letter, October 27, was the last she wrote me, 
poor dear. She never left me again till she went to a 
better world, the 9th of January following, just a fort- 
night after her little boy was born; I had him christened 
Edward, in our parish church, as I knew his father was a 
prelatist ; but he was too' distraught, poor gentleman, with 
grief, to know or care what I did. I loved that boy, and 
had the sole care of him for five years. Mr. Piers paid 
me regularly, and came often to see him. At last he took 
liim away somewhere that he might be properly educated ; 
so I lost my little darling. I had a few letters from 
Mr. Piers telling me how the boy got on; but now it 
is nigh six years since I had any tidings, and I .do not 
expect ever to see or hear anything more of Mr. Piers 
or his dear boy ; but so long as I live I will keep these 
papers, and I charge my nephew, James Holden, to do the 
same, as there is no knowing when they may be of use to, 
the boy. Deborau Prycb. 

‘ Sept. 14, 1831.’ 
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Tills was all. What the legal value of these letters 
might be Laura could not tellj to her they Avere proof 
positiA’-e. Indeed, she could not conceiA^e a doubt existing 
as to ber right to the family estate. Still to attack Eegi- 
nald, although he had Avronged and robbed her, Avas beyond 
her strength ; to submit to such a Avrong Avith her eyes 
open was not to be thought of. At last a resolution sloAvly 
formed itself in her mind ; she would Avait a while, and 
then she would speak to him alone. Having shoAvn her full 
knowledge of his treachery, she Avould come to some terms 
Avith him by which he should be neither beggared nor dis- 
graced. This was all she could decide, and so, after a 
long, unprofitable reverie, she folded up the packet again, 
tied it carefull}’', locked it aAvay, and Avent to bed, Avhere, to 
her own surprise, she slept profoundly, having been much 
exhausted by the fatigue and excitement of the da3^ 

The Avaking next morning, the going about her usual 
work, the interest and vexations of teaching, the Avriting 
a receipt for some small payment, all seemed strange and 
difficult to her. 

She was unAvorldly enough, and very little inclined to 
cynicism or morbidness of any description, yet she could 
not help smiling as she thought of her social experience. 
She had learned so deeply the lesson of her oaati insignifi- 
cance ; not that she was annoyed by it : the few she loved, 
loAmd her ; but to the Avorld — ^the general Avorld — she knew 
she was just a praiseworthy ‘ young person,’ who maintained 
herself, and could draw a little. Even of those who cared 
most for her, which of them recognised the poAver, the 
capabilit}^, that was in her ? Suppose she stood revealed 
before them as the mistress of a fine estate, the patroness of 
a couple of livings, the possessor of the poAver money always 
gives : Avith Avhat sympathetic respect she would be spoken 
to, AAuth what consideration she would be treated ! 

She smiled, quite kindly, at the idea ; after all, of those 
she kneAA", the one Avho seemed to knoAv her best Avas Denzil 
Crewe. He said little on the subject, but the habit he had 
of listening to her opinions, the A^eiy Ava/ in Avhich he op- 
posed them, proved a degree of ‘appreciation she had never . 
met from any one else, not even Winnie, not even Reginald 

21 
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when he was playing the lover — ‘a part,’ thought Laura, 
with a sigh and a smile, ‘ no one will ever play to me again, 
unless, indeed, for the same reason — my title to Pierslyiin.’ 

The second day after Laura’s excursion into the City 
she was a little late for dinner, and ran up to her room to 
make a hasty toilette without first .seeing Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ Come away, my dear,’ cried that lady as she entered 
the dining-room, where the rest were at table. ‘ I am so 
sorry you were late to-day of all days. It is the first time 
I have ventured to treat you to salmon, and yours will be 
quite cold,’ performing a fantasia on the handbell. ‘ Collins, 
bring — oh, you have it ! Sit down, Laura, and eat your 
fish, Avhile I tell you the news. Now, who do ’ you tliink 
paid me a visit to-day?’ 

‘I am sure I cannot guess, Mrs. Crewe.’ 

‘ What do you say to Winnie ! Mrs. Piers of Piers- 
lynn, herself, and the, baby. She came, she said, Avithout 
writing a line, just to sui'prise us. Collins, if you don’t 
mind you Avill drop the kniA’-es and sauce-ladle, and grease 
all the carpet. And a great surprise it Avas. She looked 
sAA^eet, in such a bonnet and cloak and dress ! Madame 
Elise, my dear; no mistaldng her style. She is just the 
same dear, Avarm-hearted, charming creature as ever. Is 
she not. Admiral V 

‘Very interesting and Avorthy of affection, indeed,’ he 
returned. 

‘When did they come to town V cried Laura, 

‘ Only yesterday ; aa^s it not kind and friendly of her 
to come out here so soon ? The baby is a beautiful little 
darling, but delicate.’ 

‘ Did you look at the baby, dear Admiral V asked Laura, 
Avith a smile. 

‘ Yes, I looked at it ; but these poor little creatures are 
beyond my comprehension,’ he returned. 

‘ Its limbs are not at all Avhat they ought to be,’ re- 
sumed Mrs. CreAve authoritatively. ‘But Avhat eyes the 
precious dear has ! The exact model of its mother’s. Do 
you knoAV, my sAveet Toppy Avas quite jealous to see the 
baby in my arms. She jumped on the small round table, 
and sat there straight up, Avith her pretty toes together. 
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giving a little croalc now and tlien in a most intelligent 
mannei’. Denzil, would you cub a slice of cold beef for 
Toppyf 

‘ How long did Winnie say sbe was going to stay in 
town V 

‘ She did not say, hut I fancy they will be here some 
weeks. She seemed so bright and happy, and said how 
she enjoyed ^^our visit, Laura. She got well from the time 
you an-ived.’ 

‘I have no doubt yours is a healing influence,’ said 
Denzil, smiling ; ‘ though you and kli’s. Piers are so unlike 
in nature, I do not quite understand your being such great 
friends.’ 

‘ That is just it,’ said Laura. ‘ Our angles fit into each 
other; were thej’ a shade nearer they might graze.’ 

‘ Mrs. Piers wrote a little note for you, Laura ; it is in 
the drawing-room.’ 

An announcement which made the rest of dinner seem 
very long, especially as the Admiral was disposed to talk, 
and Mrs. Crewe did not like to move. 

‘Well, dear, what does she sayV asked Mrs. Crewe, 
when they had escaped the dining-room, the Admii-al having 
'ascended to his own chamber, and Denzil producing an 
evening paper, while Laura read her note. 

‘ She begs me to go to her eaiiy to-morrow and spend 
the day.’ 

‘ Will you go V asked Denzil quickly. 

‘ Oh yes, of course ! Then I can tell her of my engage- 
ments, and she will see that I cannot be Avith her every 
day.’ 

‘ I daresay her oAvn engagements Avill be so numerous 
that she may not Avant to see you every day,’ he returned. 

‘Very likely,’ said Laura calmly; ‘our paths lie Avide 
apart. Still, it is very pleasant to catch a glimpse of each 
other noAv and then.’ 

Denzil made no ansAver, and Mrs. CreAve took up her 
parable. 

‘ No doubt it is, Laura dear; and very right and natural. 
I am sure it is highly to your credit having kept up your 
friendship Avith young Mrs. Piers so steadily. I Avonder if 
Mr. Reginald Piers Avill ever honour me by calling again ] 
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I used to be all and all with him, but I daresay he would 
feel awkward now. I must say my opinion of that young 
man is considerably changed, and he must know it.' 

‘ All that is past and gone,’ said Laura very gravely and 
composedly. ‘ I daresay he has nearly forgotten the terrible 
mistake lie bad almost made. Let us forget it too.’ 

‘ It would certainly be in better taste to do so,’ said 
Denzil emjihatically. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

‘ I siTiVLL be all alone to-day,' said Mrs. Crewe, as she and 
Laura returned to the dining-room the following morn- 
ing after attending the Admiral to the door as usual. 
‘Denzil started quite an’ hour ago to catch the 9.30 train 
to IsJeworth. Ho is invited to spend the day with Mr. 
Gibbon, the senior partner, who has a lovely place in tiio 
country, '^'’ery flattering, I am sure.’ Then, after a pause, 
she resumed confidentially : ‘ IMr. Gibbon has a very nice 
daughter, I am told, highly accomplished and very pretty. 
Now, it has struck me that all the attention Denzil has 
received from the family of late may possibly mean that he 
would not be unacceptable as a son-in-law.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ said Laura. 

‘My son may not be a rvealthy man,’ continued Mrs. 
Crewe, with dignity, ‘but he has birth and high character, 
good looks, and, though I say it, first-rate abilities; it 
is my impartial opinion that the girl who gets my Denzil 
may bless her stars.’ 

‘I am sure he would be the best possible husband,’ 
returned Laura cordially. ‘ And now I must go too, as 
Winnie wants me to be with her carl}^ But I will come 
back in time for tea, Mrs. Crewe, and go to church with 
you in the evening.’ 

Winnie was writing when Laura entered, and sprang up 
to meet her with her usual affectionate warmth. 

‘ I am so delighted to see you, dear ! I was sure you 
would come early. I want so much to have a nice talk 
with you before Reginald comes back ; he said he would 
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come ill to luncheon. How have you been, Laura ] You 
do not look as well as you did at Pierslyiin.’ 

‘ I daresay not. London is so warm and exhausting ; 
hut I am quite well.’ ' 

. ‘ I have a note for you from IMrs. Piers. She wants you 

to dine with her on Wednesda3\ You must come with me, 
dear. She is very nice in her own house, and you will 
like her.’ And Laura, after some hesitation, agreed. 

While they still spoke the door was thrown open, and 
a waiter announced ‘ Colonel Bligh.’ 

A tall, soldierly-looking man entered and advanced to 
shake hands with Winnie. He was very sunburnt, with 
thick dark moustaches, abundant black hair just touched 
rvith gra}', and keen, red-brown eyes. 

‘Hadn’t the least idea you were in town till Piers 
looked me up this morning. Very glad to see you so 
blooming.’ 

He shook hands with Winnie as he spoke, and darted 
one quick, inquiring glance at Laura. 

He was followed in another moment by Keginald, who 
was, Laura at once noticed, looking brighter and better 
than when she last saw him. He was evidently much 
surprised at finding her with his wife, but assumed an air 
of great cordiality. 

‘ Ah, Laura, delighted to see you ! I was going to try 
if I should have better luck to-day than Winifrid had 
yesterday, for I know jmu stay at home on Sunday. And 
how have j'ou been since you deserted Pierslynnl’ 

The blood went back to Laura’s heart with a suffocating 
sensation as he spoke. Was it possible that this handsome, 
debonair gentleman, with his cordial, winning grace of 
manner, was a cheat — an impostor ? Surely he was be- 
lied. He could not have played so base a part. She' 
grew deadly pale, and it was a moment before she could 
Control herself enough to reply. 

‘ I am sure you were better at Pierslynn,’ continued 
Eeginald, looking at her earnestly. ‘ I cannot say London 
agrees with you.’ 

‘Nor can I either!’ exclaimed Winnie. ‘Let me jme- 
sent Colonel Bligh to, you, Laura. Miss Piers — Colonel 
Bligh.’ 
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‘ Come, Laura, you have no wine. You must take a 
glass with me,’ cried Eeginald at luncheon. ‘ Hock to Miss 
Piers. I Icnow you like the Khitie wines. WJiat liave 
you keen doing since you came back to townl Has the 
Admiral been taking you to too many prayer-meetings ? or 
have you been woiLing too hard 1 Ah, Laura,’ lowering 
his voice, while Winnie and Colonel Bligh were laughing 
over some mutual acquaintances, ‘you are not juade for 
this dull, hard life. You must cut London and come to 
us. Why, Y’innie will scarce ever feel any place home 
without you.’ 

Laura raised her eyes and looked straight at him for 
the first time since he came into the room, 

‘Thank you,’ .she said .slowly and coldly; ‘you are 
very good.’ 

Something in her tone, in her eyes, suddenl}' chilled 
Reginald’s warm hosjntalit}". He looked awa}', a quick, 
xineasy frown contracted his brow for an instant, and he 
turned from Laura to join abruptly in the conversation of 
the others, but soon again addressed her. 

‘And what does the Admiral do with himself?’ 

‘ He is always busy. He has joi])cd a sect of benevolent 
people, and has quantities of business to do, examining into 
cases and visiting disLi-icts.’ 

‘ Happy are the rogues and vagabonds whose c;isos arc 
inquired into by our good old friend !’ exclaimed Reginald, 
laughing. ‘ I imagine it requires no great sldll to throw 
dust in his eyes.’ 

‘ I am not so sure,’ said Laura. ‘ I imagine ho often 
sees more and deeper than we think ; only his goodness 
is of the order that shines equally on the evil and the 
good.’ 

‘That is exceedingly immoraV Colonel Bligh 
gravely. 

‘ It must be hori’ibly difficult to find out who is 
deserving and who is not,’ observed Winnie ; ‘ and while 
one is trying to find out, some good creatures may die of 
starvation !’ 

‘ I say, Piers, you must take Mrs. Piers down to Good- 
wood. The races come off on Frida}" next. Let us make 
up a party. There is Mi’S, Compton, a capital little 
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■woman, a sort of relation of mine — (slie is going to call 
upon you, Mrs. Piers, if you will allow her) — she would 
like to come, and some of lier following. By the bye, our 
old friend jMadame Moscynska is staying witli her.’ 

At the mention of this name "Winnie’s big eyes lit up 
■s^dth a startled angry look. She did not reply imme- 
diately, and Eeginald said quickly ; 

‘ By all means. ]^Ir.«. Piers has lost both ICpsoni and 
Ascot She ought to see Goodwood — eh, ^Yinnie?’ 

‘I thought ]\Iadame ^Moscynska had gone abroad?’ she 
said slowly. 

‘ She said she was going, at any rate,' returned Reginald 
easily. ‘ But we know “ Iioav light a cause may move ” 
that fair lady to change her plans.’ 

‘ As to the lightness of the cause, it is impossible to 
say,’ remarked Colonel Bligh. ‘ She likes to be susjiected 
of being a political agent — a sort of pale phantom of the 
celebrated Princess Lieven. She is deuced clever, and one 
of the most eloquent listeners I ever met.’ 

‘ What a curious phrase, Colonel Bligh I ’ exclaimed 
Winnie. 

‘ I mean, she has a u-ay of appearing so absorbed in 
what you are saying to her — (if you are at all worth the 
trouble) — that a man begins to think himself no end of a 
raconteur, and that she must be a highly-gifted woman to 
have found it out.’ 

‘ Exactljv’ said AVinnic quietly, though her colour rose, 
‘ quite clever enough to make unpleasant use of the ad- 
missions or revelations her eloquent listening ma}' have 
led you on to make.’ 

‘ Come, Mrs. Piers, that is too severe. Angelic women 
like you ought to leave sarcasm to poor commonplace, 
worldly mortals.’ 

‘By Jove ! it is too bad,’ cried Eeginald, with rather a 
forced laugh. ‘You must know that when we first met 
Princess Moscynska in Paris, Mrs. Piers being quite inex- 
2)erienced in all matters appertaining to the higher regions 
and mysteries of the toilette, Madame took her in hand. 
I must say she had an ajit pupil. My wife soon found 
she could go alone, considerabty before Madame Moscynska 
recognised the fact, and hence the blood-feud which exists 
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between tbem j more on our side, I confess, than on the 
arch-offender’s.’ 

‘ I am not surprised at the “ Moscynska ” being dis- 
tanced,' said Colonel Bligh, with a bow and look of 
unmistakable admiration ; ‘ she is much too heavily 
weighted for competition with such an opponent.’ ^ 

‘Well, well, you will see about Goodwood,’ cried 
Eeginald impatiently. 

Winnie did not speak, and Lanra felt a new light — a 
very unpleasant light — dawning upon her. 

■'I suppose your sister. Lady Jervois, will be in town 
to-morrow or next day?’ said W^innie to her husband, 

‘I am afraid not ; I forgot to mention that my mother 
had a letter from Helen, and Jervois has caught a chill. 
He was chopping wood or digging potatoes, or some such 
amusement, and got overheated, so there is no chance of 
Helen coming up till her lord and master is all right.’ 

‘ I am so sorry,’ cried Winnie ; ‘ not so much for Sir 
Gilbert, I confess, but I do like Helen. Do you know 
Lady Jervois, Colonel Bligh?’ 

‘No, I have never met her; but I have heard Mark- 
ham — ^you kno>v Markham of the — th Dragoon Guards — 
talk of her. He says she was a perfect pocket Venus 
when she first came out.’ 

‘Poor Nelly! hoAV changed she is! Yes, Markham was 
awfully spoony on Helen. But he had no money, so he 
wisely sheered off.’ 

‘ Ho has come into something since, has he not ?' asked 
Colonel Bligh. ‘ He was very jolly with us on board the 
yacht ; and, by the way, what a capital comrade the 
Princess was ! We missed her awfully when she left ; she 
kept everything ship-shape, and old Dereham pould do 
nothing without her. She tolls me she is going down to 
keep house for him in August ; if so, I think I will accept 
shooting-quarters there.’ 

‘ You had better come to Pierslynn,’ said Eeginald ; ‘ I 
think I can offer you good sport.’ 

Somewhat to Laura’s suiqjrise, this invitation met with 
no seconding from Winnie, who seemed in deep thought, 
and soon after said ; 

‘ Laura, shall we go into the next room ? Will you come 
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Avitli me to ]\Irs. Piers 1 I should like to hear about Sir 
Gilbert, and I will set you down in Leamington Eoad 
afterwards.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Laura. 

■What arc j'ou going to do, Eoginald V 

‘ Oh ! I am not sure. Lligh and I thought of looking 
•in on little Bob Korri-s. Tell you what, Winnie, if you 
and Laura make your way to the Zoo about four, I’ll meet 
you there, somewhere in the aquarium.’ 

‘Yer}' well,’ said his wife. ‘Eemeniber we dine at 
half-past seven with the Lloj’ds.’ 

Y^'innie rose and went into the next room, followed bj’ 
Laura and the two gentlemen. They naturally fell into a 
double iele-a-lCle, Colonel Bligh talking on smoothly and 
pleasantly in a lowered tone to ^Ir.s. Piers, who, though she 
rewaided his efibrts with occasional smiles and laughter, 
seemed to Laura absent and preoccupied. Reginald tried 
to interest Laura and himself in a discussion of her aflairs. 

‘ How is the Admiral getting on 1 Is there any chance 
of his saving anything from the wreck of that confounded 
company P 

‘I am afraid not. He seems to have forgotten about 
it, and u-e are all vci'y content and happy together in jYrs. 
Crewe’s dovecot.’ 

‘ Are you V shifting his chair to place himself between 
Colonel Bligh and her. ‘I don’t think there is another 
girl like you anywhere ; or is j’our iJhilosophy the result of 
compensation V 

‘ Has your new life so dulled your wits, Reginald, as to 
blind you to the conceit and presumption of such a speech?’ 
returned Laura coolly. 

‘By Jove !’ cried Reginald, recalled by this rebuke, ‘ I 
did not think of what I was saying ; still, you are a sort 
of girl one does not meet every day. ^Vinnie tells me you 
made no end of charming sketches at Pierslynn. I wish 
you would accept a commission from me, and work one of 
them up into a picture.’ 

‘ No, Reginald, I am too busy just now.’ 

‘ That is, you don’t choose to accept anything from me,’ 
he returned, looking at her with a curious stare, which 
made her angry and regretful. An"ry at his effrontery. 
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regretful for the subtle deterioration in liim, wliicb she 
felt rather than observed. To turn the conversation, she 
remarked hoAv well Winnie was looldng. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Keginald ; ‘ she is in great feather. 
Hasn’t she come out, too ? By George ! she has a spirit of 
her own, but bright and true as steel. Do 5'ou know ’ — 
looking down, while his face darkened — ‘ I sometimes wish 
she had been less handsome and bewitching. Come along,’ 
he exclaimed to Colonel Bligh, interrupting himself in a 
harsh tone. ‘ If we are not off we shall miss Horris.’ 

Colonel Bligh made his adieux with much deliberation, 
promised not to forget Goodwood, and, with a profound 
bow to Laura, followed his leader. 

Winnie sat silent for a minute, while Laura watched 
her. At last Winnie seemed to rouse herself, and, chang- 
ing her expression, exclaimed : 

‘ He is very nice and agreeable, is ho notl’ 

‘Who — Eeginaldl’ 

•‘No, no — Colonel Bligh,’ said Winnie, laughing. ‘I 
flatter myself he is a great admirer of mine. Come, dear 
Laura, let us go and see my mother-in-lau'. I should like 
to know about poor Helen. Only fancy liaviug to nurse 
Sir Gilbert ! It must be an awful penance.’ 

The following afternoon Laux’a retinned ver^^ warm and 
wear}^ Monday was always a day full of wox’k, and that 
of the least sympathetic kind. 

It was the evening of the Admiral’s nxonthly meeting, 
on which occasions there was always an eax’ly dinner for him. 
Mrs. Crewe had gone to visit a cousin, a post-captain in the 
Navy, who had invited her and her son to dine -with them; 
she had despatched a note to Denzil at liis office, request- 
ing him to join her at the Charing Cross Hotel. So Laura 
strolled into the little garden, where the ubiquitous Collins 
was hard at work with a huge watering-pot, Mrs. Crewe 
having carefully provided against the possibility of her 
finding any spare time. The little plot of garden was 
sweet and fresh, the spreading horse-chestnut at the fax- 
side from the house sheltering it from the sun, while Mrs. 
Crewe’s taste and care preserved it from neglect. 

Laura was glad to be alone for a while, and yet anxious 
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to turn lier thoughts from the weary iteration that occu- 
pied and harassed them. She therefore took refuge in the 
hook Denzil had gh’^en her — opening it with a slight sigh : 
‘ How kind and thoughtful he is ! I suppose if he marries 
his partner’s daughter there udll be no more pleasant little 
gifts for me ; ’ and then the feeling of how great a loss his 
friendship would be came upon her with a degree of pain 
that surprised her. She must get used to the idea, how- 
ever, for some day their sympathetic companionship would 
cease. Would it not have been hajjpier for Winifrid to 
have married Denzil 1 He was so steady, and so strong. 
Alas ! it had come to her as a sudden revelation that 
Winnie was not quite happy; there was a sort of insecurit}’’ 
pervading even her brightest moments, and that pregnant 
expression which had fallen from her lips more than once, 
‘ You know we are all right now,’ implied so much that 
things were wrong once and might be again. Winnie her- 
self was perhaps a little jealous and exacting; yet this was 
quite a new development of her character. In her girlish 
days she was the frankest and least self-seeking of mortals. 

‘ She is changed in some mysterious way ! Yet she is 
not so much changed as Keginald ! I fear — I fear there 
are many dark days before him ! Does he know of 
Holden’s death 1 ’ 

Turning from her own conjectures, she resolutelyfixed her 
eyes and thoughts on the pagesof ‘Die BriidervomDeutschen 
Hause,’ and read with increasing interest and relief. She 
had got well into the story, though her ‘ hours of idleness ’ 
were few, and intended to read so long as the light lasted. 
But she had not been half an hour so occupied when the 
smell of a cigar attracted her attention, and, looking up, 
she saw Denzil Crewe standing on the doorstep. Their 
eyes met, and he came doum the walk to her. 

‘ J thought jmu .had gone to dine with Mrs. Crewe at 
Charing Cross,’ said Laura. 

‘ I thought it iriipossible to get away from the office in 
time, so I sent a line of explanation to our host, and, 
after all, finished my work sooner than I expected.’ 

‘ Mrs. Crewe will be vexed.’ 

‘ I hope not. I' shall see these relatii'es another day. 
Do you mind my cigar ? ’ 
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< No — I like it iu the air. I sometimes think I should 
like to smoke too ; it must be soothing when one is 
worried.' 

‘It is,’ returned Denzil, sitting down beside her, 
‘ thougli I hope you do not want a weed for that 
reason.’ 

‘ Oh ! every one has their share. I have nothing 
especial to comphiiu of. I have been enjoying the 
amusement you kindly provided for me,’ and she held 
up her book. 

‘ I have not seen you since yesterday morning. You 
spent the day with Mrs. Piers i ’ 

‘ The greater part of it.’ 

■' I wejit down to Mr. Gibbon’s, the head of my firm. His 
place is rather new and bare now, but will be pretty when 
the trees are older.’ He paused, knocked the ash ofi’ his 
cigar, and resumed. ‘ We had a long consultation — rather 
a serious one for me.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ returned Laura, feeling a little startled, and 
thinking, ‘ Is it possible he has been proposing for the 
daughter 1 ’ 

‘ It seems they are very much dissatisfied with their 
agent in Japan,’ he continued ; ‘so they want me to go out 
and look after him. More than that — they want me to 
stay there for a couple of years as their representative.’ 

He looked up gravely into Laura’s eyes as he ceased to 
speak. 

‘ Your mother would be terribly cut up,’ she said ; ‘ but 
what do you think of it yourself 1 ’ 

‘ It would be advantageous to me in more ways than 
one,’ he returned ; ‘ but I have an unusual reluctance to 
leave home. Still’ — he paused — ‘I shall have time to 
think about it, for they await replies to their letters, which 
cannot arrive before a mouth or five weeks; and’ — stealing 
an inquiring glance at her, which she did not observe — ‘ we 
have always been friends — ^that is, you have been so good 
as to treat me as — well, as a sort of brother, that I thought 
I should lilce to talk to you about it.’ He said this with 
a slight hesitation and diffidence that sat well upon his 
serious strength. 

‘You, know I shall be pleased and interested to listen,’ 
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replied Laura, turning to him with a sweet, frank 
smile. 

‘If I go out I shall certainlj’^ increase the stability and 
business of the firm, and they will give me a salary in 
addition to my share of the profits, besides other chances 
that may arise to push my fortunes. On the other hand, 
I dislike the idea of losing two or three years in such a 
remote place, after all my frequent wanderings. The firm 
Avould soon find as good an agent as I should be, and my 
share of profit would not be diminished were I to decline. 
Besides all this, I have an especial reason for wishing to 
stay in England, though, for the same reason, I am more 
anxious than ever to make money.’ 

‘Then it is hard to decide. Your pros and cons seem 
so equally balanced. It would be a great disappointment 
to your mother were you to leave her again, and she ought 
to be considered.’ 

‘ A-Y, she ought indeed. If she knew all my motives, how- 
ever, she would, I am certain, reconcile herself to my absence.’ 

‘Then you incline to go?’ 

‘ Yes, if I do not lose more by going than by remain- 
ing here.’ He rose as he spoke, and sloAvly paced round 
the garden twice, then, throwing away the end of his cigar, 
he resumed his seat beside her. ‘ I am very anxious to 
make money,’ said Denzil, resting one elbow on his knee 
and his head on his hand, speaking, as it were, out of his 
thoughts. 

‘ ]\Iost men are, I suppose.’ 

‘I am not greedy of riches; but independence, comfort, 
all men ought to strive for.’ 

‘Poverty must be worse to men than women,’ said 
Laura thoughtfully. 

‘I should have thought not; women want more of 
luxury than men ; they cannot rough it like us. ’ 

‘In one sense, perhaps, but they can renounce and 
endure more, while the dignity of independence is more 
essential to men. To be master of his Own life must be 
the object of every man ; even I like to feel that I am 
gradually udnning the command of my own.’ 

‘ Even you ! Do you know, I think you have a dash 
of masculine spirit ? ’ 
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‘ I do not think I have any spirit at all ; but ’ — irresis- 
tibly impelled to make a covert approach to the ever- 
present topic of her thoughts — ‘it must be hard for a 
young man, full of life, of ability, conscious of birth 
beyond his position, yet chained down to inferiority by 
poverty, to resist grasping fortune, even though infringing 
the rights of another, another who would never miss them, 
and to whom he hoped to atone.’ 

‘ Is that the plot here V said Denzil, touching her book 
and looking at her, a little surprised by the emotion of her 
tone. ‘ It is a very poor kind of hero that would start 
his career with a theft. I hope he gets properly punished 
in the end.’ 

‘I have not come to the end yet,’ returned Laura, 
accepting the shelter unconsciously offered. ‘No doubt 
he will be.’ 

‘ I should not think you would have any compassion 
for a character of that Irind.’ 

‘ You ought to know the whole story before you blame 
me,’ said Laura. 

*I do not think you need fear my blame,’ returned 
Denzil, with the soft Idndly smile which occasionally lent 
beauty to his thoughtful face. 

‘ I am not so sure. I fear you are disposed to judge 
mo by too high a standard, and to feel impatient with me 
if I fail to attain it.’ 

‘ I deny that altogether ! In shorty you misunderstand 
me.’ 

‘ It will never do to begin misunderstanding each other 
after being so long en rapport. Do not let me hear the 
word again,’ returned Laura playfully. 

‘Very well,’ said Denzil Crewe. ‘Yet ’ He 

stopped, and a short silence ensued. ‘ And how is Mrs. , 
Piers ? ’ he asked, breaking it suddenly. 

* Eemarkably web, and looking lovely.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ ho returned thoughtfully. ‘ She is lovely 
— that is just the word. She made a great impression on 
mo when we first met.’ He. laughed slightly, and leaned 
back in his se.at. ‘ I was inclined to build castles in the 
air respecting her ; but I soon saw that was no use — saw 
it in time for myself.’ 
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‘Yes,’ Laura exclaimed, ‘I saw you were very mucli 
struck by Winnie, and at the time I wished she might 
love you, for I always liked you myself.’ 

‘And don’t you wish it now?’ asked Denzil, a quiet 
smile lighting up the depths of his grave ej^es. 

‘All no. , How could I? No doubt everything has 
turned out for the best; yet she might have been very 
happy with you. And God only knows what is before 
her ! ’ 

‘ Ay, God knows ! I am obliged to you for your good 
opinion so far. Tell me, Laura — Miss Piers, I mean — do 
you never think of yourself P 

‘Yes, often — too much. Wlij' do you ask?’ 

‘ Because I never see any trace of self-love about you.’ 

‘But I have it, though. I have a great longing to 
express myself ; to put what I feel and think on canvas, 
or on paper. I suppose you would consider it a mere 
foolish fancy were I to tell you how Nature seems at 
times to speak to me of her wrongs — of tlie wonderful 
deafness and blindness we, her creatures, are guilty of 
towards her — and command me to set forth her beauty, 
her law, her liberty ?’ 

‘ It is a curious thought. I have dimly felt something 
of this when alone in the night-watches at sea. I suppose 
there is some curious affinity between us, or some of us, 
and physical inanimate nature. You ouglit to be a great 
artist with these ideas.’ 

‘But I never shall be,’ said Laura, with a slight sigh. 

‘ I have at least acquired knowledge enough to be aware 
of the narrow limits to which I can attain ; but I think I 
shall be able to maintain myself and enjoy. I am not 
sm’e that wealth could give me more.’ 

‘ Perhaps not. Yet it brings with it a certain amount 
of power ; and that, to men at least, is always attractive.’ 

‘So,’ cried Mrs. Crewe to her son, when she returned 
at the unusually late hour of eleven, ‘ you were not able to 
come. George Fleming and his Avife were so sorry. So 
was I. Did you get any dinner ? . Being Monday, I know 
there was not much in the house.’ 

Denzil assured her he had feasted in the City. 
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‘ We had an excellent dinner. They were very kind 
and' hospitable, only I wish George i’leming had taken, 
more interest in us twenty years ago, and had helped you 
into the Koyal Navy.’ , • 

‘ All things considered, I am not sorry he left me alone,’ 
said Denzil drily. 

‘But it is just the way of the world. People are 
always ready to show you kindness and civility when you 
don’t want it. Are you long in, Denzil i' 

‘ I got home about half-past seven.’ 

‘And found every one out. Why in the world did. 
you not come to dinner] We did not -sit down till nearly 
seven.’ , 

‘ I did not care much about it. I had a cigar in the 
garden and a chat Avith Laura.’ 

‘Oh!’ — a prolonged ‘Oh!’ ‘I really think you and 
Laura are growing very fond of each, other’s society. - ' I 
begin to understand -why you were too late £ot the Flem- 
ing’s dinner j’ and she nodded to her son Avith an inde- 
scribably knoAving smile. 

‘ Look here, mother,’ said Denzil sternly, pausing in his 
‘ quarter-deck ’ Avalk, in which he often indulged Avheu in 
deep thought or confidential talk, ‘you must not worry 
Laura with these sort of hints and innuendoes. It is 
seldom a felloAV can have the comfort of a real,- honest 
friendship with a sensible, noble-hearted girl like her, and 
I would not lose it for — Avell, for more than I Avould'care 
to say. She is as frank, as much at ease Avitb me, as if 
I had been born her brother ; but if you begin to smile • 
and nod in that bvshion she Avill just close up lika a 
mimosa. If I can be of any comfort or help to her, let 
me, and see that you do not mar the pleasure of our 
intercourse; promise me you -will not,’ pausing opposite 
his mother. 

‘ My dear Denzil, you are quite aAvful Avhen you assume 
that solemn tone. I am sure I never meant to make any 
mischief ; one would think I Avas a gossiping, meddling 
old woman. Really, the -Avhims and vagaries of young 
people nowadaj^s are quite unaccountable; you are so 
over-refined and — and I don’t knoAV Avhat. I am sure 
there Avould he no harm done if you and Laura did take a 
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fancy to each other. I should have no objection, and I am 

sure she would be a luckj- girl ; but ’ 

‘Nevermind all tliat,’ said Denzil impatiently; ‘just 
promise me to put such fancies out of j'our head, and out 
of your conversation.’ 

‘ Very well,’ returned his mother readily, for Denzil’s 
serious "words were law to her. 


CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

It was a source of the deepest pleasure to Mrs. Piei’s (the 
Dowager, as she was gencralh' called by members of licr 
own family) to give a little dinner. 

Social distinction was veiy dear to her soul, and as the 
merely tolerated, impecunious mother-in-law of Sir Gilbert 
Jervois. she had had a long fast from such agreeable experi- 
ences. She was a fairly amiable, well-intentioned woman, 
to whom tlie idea of existence beyond the pale of the 
‘ upper ten ’ was impossible and unendurable. 

The fact that Laura bore the ‘bar sinister’ in her 
scutcheon rendered her hopelessly averse to Reginald’s pro- 
ject of marrying his poor relation. Ilis present wife .'<hc 
considered far from his equal. Still, she was the daugh- 
ter of a rector, who was a scholar and a gentleman. Her 
mother, too, came of a respectable famil}", and on neither 
side was there any doubtfulness of character. 

Young Mrs. Piers was liandsome enough to become the 
fashion — accomplished, graceful, Avell-bred — so that Regi- 
nald’s strange disregard of his own interest in the matter of 
matrimony was a little more excu.sablo in this second choice. 

In fact, his mother felt it would only be to her own 
disadvantage if she opj^osed this liincj'^ too persistently, so 
she gave way frankly and graciously, and she reaped her 
reward, for AVinifrid was a pleasant, observant daughter-in- 
law. Perfect peace existed between them until shortly 
before the birth of tbe son and heir, when a difference of 
opinion on what seemed at first a trivial matter developed 
itself, though at the present stage of affairs the slight 
estrangement was shown by occasional double-shotted 
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speeches and veiled allusions, chiefly understood by the 
speakers themselves. 

On the present occasion Mrs. Piers’s pretty little house 
looked its prettiest. It was freshly and suitably furnished, 
and sweet and bright with abundance of flowers from the 
Pierslynn conservatories. The dinner was irreproacliable, 
as were also the waiters, who miglit have been family 
retainers so far as .appearance went. 

It was the first time Mrs. Piers had entertained Mr. and 
Mrs. Trent. Though she had wept over the degr£idatiou 
of putting her son in a solicitor’s office, she could not deny 
that in taking him for a very reduced fee Mr. Trent had 
done her and hers a substantial benefit, and she felt a fair 
amount of gratitude. Moreover, they were successful 
people, .and Mrs. Trent a very presentable person, who, 
though ready to .accept and return civilities, knew how to 
hold her oAvn, and never sought any one. 

Nearly all the company Were assembled when Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss Piers were announced, and as the room which 
looked due west was carefully darkened to exclude the too 
powerful rays of the setting sun, neither Laura nor Winnie 
could at first recognise the guests. Mrs. Trent soon c.ame 
forward to greet them, and then stood talking and laughing 
with lleginald near one of the open windows, while Mr. 
Trent bestowed his eiforts on Winifrid, throwing occasional 
crumbs of conversation to Laura. 

‘I do not think you know Mr. Vignolles,’ said Mrs. 
Piers, leading a mild-looking man with a big forehead .and 
Jin eye-glass to her daughter-in-law. * I had the pleasure of 
meeting liim at Interlachen Last year, as I think I mentioned 
to you.’ 

Mr. Vignolles placed himself beside the sofa where 
young Mrs. Piers and her cousin were sitting, and at once 
opened on Swiss hotels and prices, the best methods of 
organising excursions, and the mistake people malte in going 
to the nominally best hotels, where everything is dearer 
and nothing better than in the more second-rate establish- 
ments. 

‘ It is nearly h.alf-p.ast seven,’ said Mrs. Piers, coming 
across the room from where she h.ad been talking to 
Colonel Bligh. ‘ I do not think we can wait any longer. 
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I expect a relative of ours Avlio is anxious to renew his 
acquaintance with Eeginald, an old diplomate, in very 
indifferent health, Sir Arthur Dalrymple, and ’ 

Before she could finish her sentence the more imposing 
of the two waiters threw the drawing-room door open and 
announced, ‘ Madame Moscynska.’ 

Laura felt that Winifrid started, but she could not see 
her face, for she turned quite away to ask Mr. Vignolles 
a question about pedestrian tours, which started him with 
renewed animation on a fresh branch of his favourite topic. 

Meantime a little withered old gentleman, gray and 
bald, with a crush hat under his arm and a couple of decora- 
tions in his button-hole, glided in almost unnoticed in the 
wake of the Princess. 

Round her every one seemed to gather as she stood for 
a few moments receiving their greetings with her usual 
quiet grace and low-toned speech. She was arrayed in 
clouds of black tulle, caught up here and there with gold 
cords and tassels, gold butterflies fastening the folds on her 
shoulders, a rich, peculiar-looking gold necklace, and deep 
red roses in her pale gold hair and in the left angle of her 
square low bodice. 

Eeginald approached last, and spoke to her aj^parently 
with pleasant, unembarrassed cordiality ; then Laura heard 
him say, as if in answer to some question, ‘ Yes, she is 
here,’ whereupon the group divided. Madame Moscynska 
M'alkcd straight to where Winifrid sat and, holding out her 
hand, said : 

‘ Dear Mrs. Piers, I am so glad to see you, looking so 
well too. I was very unfortunate to miss you when I 
called, though I came early.’ 

Winifrid had risen from her seat, and, after an instant’s 
hesitation, perceived perhaps only by Laura, she touched 
the hand presented to her, answering coldly : 

‘Thank you, I am quite well.’ 

hladame Moscynska next turned to Laura : 

‘ I have the pleasure of speaking to Miss Piers. Though 
we met but once, you are not to be easily forgotten,’ she 
said, this time substituting the slightest possible curtsey 
for the ofi’er of her hand, and, accepting the chair presented 
by IMr. Trent, she sat down in front of the cousins and 
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proceeded to talk to Winnie with quiet, soft persistence, 
which, in spite of the former’s monosjdlabic answers, was 
calculated to give the impression that they were on the 
most friendly terms. 

This was soon interrupted by the announcement of 
‘dinner,’ when Mrs. Piers presented the decorated old 
gentleman to Winnie as ‘iny relative. Sir Arthur Dal- 
rymple.’ Eeginald, acting as host, came forward to conduct 
Madame Moscynska, and Laura found herself told off to 
the connoisseur of Swiss hotels. 

She felt strangely cliilled and disturbed by the unmis- 
takable dislike which Winnie evinced to lier former ‘guide, 
philosopher, find friend.’ She had always felt an instinc- 
tive distrust of this fascinating personage, and was not 
sorry to see Winnie able to withstand her charm, whatever 
it might be ; but that was no reason why she should be 
almost rude to her motlier-in-law’s guest. She (Laura) 
feared that Winnie would in some ine.vplicable way injure 
herself by what looked very like a display of unreasonable 
temper, though she had faith enough in lier cousin to 
believe tliat there was some better reason than she knew 
for her evidently irrepressible aversion to the fair Anglo- 
Pole. These thoughts coursed each other through her 
brain while the soup was being served, and her cavalier 
gave her some curious information touching the a 

Cressy at the Alj^en Konig Hotel at Bale. Then she 
looked round and saw IteMnald at the foot of tho table 

O 

with Madame Moscynska on his right hand, Winnie 
between the ex-diplomate and Colonel Bligh, -while she 
herself found Mrs. Ti-ent on her right. 

There was plenty of general talk, to which Keginald con- 
tributed bis share, with not nnfrequent asides to hladame 
Moscynska. Winnie was esjjecially animated ; her colour 
rose, and her laugh was frequently heard as she exchanged 
repartees aiid reminiscences Avith her respective neighbours. 

Laura could do little beyond replying to the observa- 
tions of the gentleman next her. She Avatched Winnie 
with nervous anxiety : there Avas no merriment in her 
laughter, and more defiance tliaii enjojunent in the 
brilliancy of her eyes ; she fancied, too, tliat Colonel Bligii 
looked at her curiously, if admiring]}’. 
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Arrived in the drawing-room, I^Irs. Trent bestowed her 
attention on Winifrid, and ]\radame iMoscjniska appeared 
quite occupied bj" a confidential conversation with licr 
hostess, wliile for some minutes Laura occupied lierself 
with a book of photographs, that refuge of the destitute. 
She had scarcely finished examining it, however, when 
Mrs. Piers joined her, while Madame Moscynska calmly 
went across the room to Mrs. Trent and Winnie, who 
immediately lapsed into silence. 

‘ Well, Laura,’ said the lady of the house, who had 
fallen into a certain condescending familiarity with her 
during their residence together at Pierslynu, ‘ what have 
you been doing with yourself since you came to town ; 
why do you never come to see mcT 

‘ I have been very bu-sy, Mrs. Piers ; I have had some 
fresh commissions — for copies only, ’tis true — and I have a 
new pupil.’ 

‘ Really, you are getting on. AVe shall see yon on the 
line in the Academy yet. And how is Admiral Desbarres 1 
I wish we could have persuaded him to join us this even- 
ing ; he is a most interesting man. He is quite ruined, 
lost everything, Mr. Trent tells me. Is he very much 
broken by his misfortunes ? ’ 

‘Not at all. Indeed, were it not for his mania for 
giving, he would be very well off on his half-pay.’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; but it is very unsatisfactory for you. 
Now, he will have nothing to leave, for of course his 
income dies with him. You ought to persuade him to save.’ 

‘ I, Mrs. Piers ? I would nob take so great a liberty. 
I hope to be able to provide for myself.’ 

‘That is' always difficult for a woman. It is fortunate 
for you that art is the fashion. AYork such as yours is by 
no means unladylike according to modern ideas.’ 

‘ I should think not,’ said Laura, smiling. ‘ AA^ere I 
worthy the name of artist, I should indeed be proud.’ 

‘ That is all very well ; but the life is precarious. Still, 
it is very fortunate you have the gift you possess.’ ' 

,‘ Yes ; it atones to me for the stigma I am told rests 
on my father’s birth.’ 

Laura could not account for the impulse which urged 
her irresistibly to utter these words. 
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Mrs. Piers looltcd confused and uncomfortable. 

‘ Wlio lias been so ill-natured as to rake' up that old 
story, Laura V she asked. ‘It does no good, and only 
pains you, though j'ou really need not trouble yourself 
about it. Ho one can quarrel with you for what is not 
your fault.’ 

‘Nevertheless, the sins of the fathers are almost always 
visited on the children,’ said Laura sadly. ‘ And I dare- 
say my poor father experienced this.' 

‘ I do not think so. He rvas very charming, and very 
popular with the family; a great favourite witli old John 
Piers — the late man’s hither — and quite at home at Piors- 
lynn.’ 

‘ Is it possible V said Laura, ivith a degree of sarcasm 
which quite escaped the notice of Mrs. Piers. 

‘ Yes, I assure j^ou. My poor husband was so much 
abroad that he knew less of him than the rest ; but when 
he was in England we always had him at our house.’ 

Laura, witli all her common-sense and cool judgment, 
felt moved to a kind of scornful indignation by tlie tone 
hirs. Piers adopted as consolatory. 

‘What are you discussing so gravely?’ asked Winnie, 
rising abruptly and coming to join them. 

‘ Only my family history. Not a pleasant topic. Let us 
change it,’ said Laura, as Winnie sat down on the ottoman 
beside her. 

‘ Oh !’ cried "Winnie disdainfully, ‘that is not of much 
matter. There is no shadow of doubt on tlie clearness 
and nearness of mir relationship, dear Laura, or our friend- 
ship either.’ 

Before Laura could reply the door opened to admit the 
gentlemen. 

Colonel Bligh and Ecgiuald approached ; the latter, 
taking his place on the opposite side of the ottoman from 
his wife, leaned over till his head nearly touched Laura’s 
shoulder, and began to talk of Mrs. Crewe, of ‘ that son 
of hers,’ and the Admii’al, but in an intermittent way, 
evidently with an effort; while every now and then he 
glanced at Madame Moscynska and his wife. The former 
was speaking with much suavity to Sir Arthur Dalrymple 
as they stood together in one of the windows ; while Mrs. 
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'Trent -was listening with app.arent interest to Mr. Vig- 
nolles, the words ‘route/ ^twelve hours from Strasbourg 
to TBale/ ‘not more than five-and-sixpence a day, allowing 
for the exchange/ occasionally catching Laura’s ear. 

Presently Madame Moscynska, accompanied by Sir 
Arthur Dalrymple, walked slowdy across the room, and, 
addressing herself to Mrs. Piers, the former asked : 

‘ I think, dear Mrs. Piers, you . might settle a question 
Sir Arthur and I have been arguing. You were a good 
deal at Stolzstadt, were you not? Tell me, 4vas it the 
Princess Stephanie or the Princess Marguerite that went 
mad about one of the equerries, and alwa 3 fs fancied eveiy- 
thing was covered with dust?’ 

Mrs. Piers had an entirely .different version of the old 
scandal to offer for consideration, and Reginald vacated 
his seat to make way for Madame Moscynska, who threw 
in queries and suggestions, sometimes addressed to Winnie, 
who never made any answer, though she ceased to converse 
with Colonel Bligli, and sat in silence with elaborate inat- 
tention. At length, at the first pause in the dialogue, she 
rose 'and went to speak to Mr. Trent, who was examining 
some water-colour drawings which adorned the walls. 

Reginald looked after her first with a slight frown and 
then with a smile, an unpleasant mocking smile. 

‘ Sing us one of j'-our Polish songs,’ said he to Madame 
Moscynska, with a certain familiarity V’hich struck Laura. 
‘ The one jmu used to treat us to Avhen Ave lay off Piume.’ 

She smiled, hesitated a moment, - and then walked to 
the piano. 

It Avas a wild, plaintive ah’, Avith a peculiar accompani- 
ment, and she sang it admirably, dramaticall3^ 

‘ Isn’t it expressive V said Colonel Bligh to Winifrid. 

‘ It is so utterly unlike draAving-room music. I remember 
she used to charm us Avith those queer ballads of hers when 
Ave Avere in the Adriatic.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said MTnifrid. 

‘ Winifrid, my dear, do play one of your German pieces,’ 
said her mother-in-laAA’-. 

‘ It is a long time since I played, but I Avill do my best,’ 
Winnie ansAA'ered, with something of her natural SAveetness. 

The excited colour had died out of her cheek, and 
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Laura tliouglit her voice unsteatly. She pla5'ed, however, 
tliougli not wit]) quite her usual spirit, and was of course 
applauded. 

‘Do you play, Miss Piers?’ aslced Colonel Bligh. 

While she Avas saj'iug she did not, IMadame IMoscynska 
came up with a small piece of manuscript music in her 
liand. 

‘Brava, brava, chMc' said she with an air of familiarit}'. 
‘I Avish 3’ou AA’ould try tliis little “Pensde” for me. It is a 
motif by a young countryman of mine in whom I am much 
interested and she placed the IcaATS before AYinnie. 

‘ 1 am sorry,’ replied the latter, ‘ I cannot attempt it ; 
it is so closely vTitten I fear I could not read it correctl3^’ 

‘Ahl’ said iMadame Moscynska, with a subtle smile 
and a little contemptuous shrug, ‘ the caro sposo and I knoAv 
you do not always interpret notes aright.’ 

‘ Do you V said Winnie, rising slowl3’- and turning to 
face her. ‘Are 3'ou sure I A\-as Avrong?’ 

‘ Come, dear Mi’s. Piers, you are so bright and quick, I 
am sure you must have Southern blood in your veins ; do 
play us another of 3*our charming morccaux. Mr. Piers, 
persuade her to play to us.’ 

‘ Oh ! people got tired of long pieces,’ said Eeginald, 
coming across the rootn at Madame iSfoscvuska’s summons. 
‘ As we are alt here, let us settle about Goodwood; Ave haA-e 
no tijne to lose.’ 

‘ Pray do not include me in your party,’ said 'Winnie, 
loAv but distinctlA- ; ‘I do not feel equal to the hxtigue. If 
the carriage is here I Avill leave. You do not mind coming, 
Laura, do you V 

‘But, Winnie,- you Avere d3’ing to go last Aveek !’ 

‘ I prefer staying aAAnu* now. Will 3’ou ask about the 
carriage, BeginaldP 

‘ Yes, if you rcall3' feel too uuAvell to stay ;’ and multer- 
injr something about ‘an infernal bore,’ Eeginald rang the 
boil. 

‘ What i.s the matter, my dear 1 ’ said Mrs. Piers, 
hastening up. 

‘ Onh' that London is a little too mucli for me, and I 
am not quite .so strong as I thought,’ said Winnie, .smiling 
l>ravelA'. ‘ It is later than you think.’ 
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‘ Indeed, you look veiy tired; youAvill bo the better for 
a good night’s rest,’ said Mrs. Trent kindly. 

‘Will you come u-ith me, Reginald T said bis wife, as, 
having taken leave of the company, and openly disre- 
garded Madame Moscynska’s offered hand, she paused 
beside him. . - 

‘Sorry I cannot; I j^romised to look in at the club 
with Bligh. Laura will see to you; I’ll not be late.’ 

‘ Will jmu take a glass of wine before you go, Winifrid T 
said her mother-in-law, following her to the room where 
the cloaks were left. 

‘ jSTo, thank you,’ said Winnie. ‘ I must say I am in- 
finitely surprised that you should have asked that woman 
to meet me! I may be foolish, wrong, suspicious, but I 
have a right to choose my OAvii associates,’ 

‘And I mine,’ said the elder lady haughtily. 

‘ Certainly, but not to force them on me.’ 

‘I should be sorry to so ’ checking herself and 

evidently trying to soothe. ‘I had no idea your prejudices 
were so strong and so unjust, Winifrid ! You are wrong, 
and ill-advised to treat Princess Moscynska with such un- 
merited rudeness. For your. own sake you should exercise 
more self-restraint. Do you think that I should invite 
any one to my house whose correct conduct I could for a 
moment doubt V _ 

‘ I am sure 3mu would not ?/ you doubted ; but jmu do 
not,’ cried Winnie, softening, and taking her mother-in- 
law’s hand in both her own. ‘ Why do you not see that 
it is a battle for life ! have to fight with this woman V 

‘ I am afraid, my dear, that you are not yet quite free 
from your feverish wanderings,’ said ]\Irs. Piers. ‘Pray, 
Laura, try to bring her to reason.’ 

Winifrid, with a slight despairing gesture, turned 
abruptly away and walked to the carriage, and her mother- 
in-law, saying in a low tone, ‘ This is a pleasant outlook 
for my son,’ went back to her guests. 

Laura, stupefied with surprise and distress, followed her 
cousin. 

‘Tell them to drive to the hotel,’ said Winnie.' ‘You 
will come with me, dear, will you. not? You can take the 
carriage on afterwards.’ 
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‘■\Yinmc!’ said Laura, ‘whafc is tlie meaning of all Ihisl 
I am afraid you are very uinvise.' 

‘You do not know; you do not know!' exclaimed 
AVinnie, with a cry of anguish. ‘ I cannot tell _you all 
now ; hut I will. I thought never to have told you,’ and 
she threw her arms round lier cousin, who was shocked 
to feel how she trembled and .sobbed. 

‘]lut you cannot doubt 3'our own husband. Y'ou 
cannot fear a wom.an so much older, so much less beauti- 
ful than yourself! I think j^ou must have let some mor- 
bid fancy get 2)osscssion of you ; these suspicions are too 
hon'ible.’ 

‘Thej' are,’ rctimicd Winnie more calmly. ‘And if 
j'ou too turn against me and re-echo the cry that I am 
foolish, morbid, mistaken, I shall not Iccep my senses. I 
have striven hard enough against mj' own convictions. I 
am not angry with l^eginald. I do not so much doubt 
him as I fear her ; for he is weak, and she is merciless, 
unfathomable, and nyy implacable enemy.’ 

‘kly own dear AATnuic,’ .said Laura, ‘j’ou surely must 
exaggerate. Of course, till I hear your reasons I cannot 
judge whether 3’’ou do or not. Yet it is impossible 
kladame Mosc3'n.ska can be so deliberatel3' wicked. You 
arc excited ; 3mu arc not 3'oursclf. 'ro-morrow 3'ou ma3’ 
feel differently.’ 

‘Heaven grant it!’ said AVinnie, Avith a Ioav, shivering 
sigh ; ‘ for to-night I de.spair.’ 

Leaning her head again.st Laura’s shoulder, she kept 
silent for the fcAV minutes that intervened until the3’ stopped 
at the hotel, ’riicu AA^nnie started up. 

‘ I Avill come and have a long afteiaioon Avith 3'ou to- 
morroAv, if 3^11 can give me the time. AA''Jien may I 
come V 

‘Not before four ; I Avill make it a point to be at home 
then, and take care to bo alone. And, AA’'innio, tiy, dear, 
to be more pnident ; conceal 3mur feelings. It Avill not do 
to irritate Reginald, or so dangerous a Avoman as you be- 
lieve Madame ]\Iosc3mska to be.’ 

‘You do not understand,’ replied AVinifrid mournfull3'. 
‘I must defend my outposts, or all is lost. Good-night, 
dear Laura ; good-night.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

IMrs. Crey'E and Denzil ivere sitting in the dining-room 
with both windows open, for the latter was indulging in 
a cigar as he read, and his mother was bus}’" arranging her 
letters, a very confused pile of ragged papers, making 
many comments for her son’s infoiTnation, to which he 
occasionally replied by inarticulate utterances that never- 
theless quite contented her. 

‘ You are early, my dear,’ said Mrs. Crewe, as Laura 
entered. ‘ I did not expect you for an hour yet.’ 

‘Winnie was tired, so we came away a little sooner 
than the rest,’ said Laura, throwing aside her cloak and 
standing by the table in her long black silk dress, which, 
with her white lace fichu and ruffle, suited her unusually well. 

Her gentle dignity of bearing struck Mrs. Crewe. She 
felt, as most did who knew Laura, that there was some- 
thing in her to trust 'and lean upon, an inner liglit and 
force which, though not easy to define, would never fail 
or mislead. Thinking thus, Mrs. Crewe did not speak 
immediately, and, looking from mother to son, Laura said 
Avith a smile : 

‘Hoav liappy you seem, sitting comfortably together. 
Your mother is quite ten years younger since you settled 
doAATi at home, Denzil.’ 

‘Yes,’ he returned, a soft gratified look stealing over his 
face, and a slight increase of colour, perhaps at Laura’s un- 
conscious use of his Christian name, perhaps because he 
kneAv that his mother’s halcyon days Avould not last long. 

‘We are all the happier now you haA’-e joined us,’ said 
IMrs. CreAA'e, holding out her hand to Laura. ‘You are 
looking uncommonly well, my dear. You have quite a 
colour ; hasn’t she, Denzil V 

‘ Of course I have, if jmu notice it,’ returned Laura, 
laughing and blushing viA'idlj’'. 

‘ Well, dear, and Avhat had you for dinner V began Mrs. 
Crewe, hastily tying up a parcel of selected letters, and 
tearing up the refuse AA'ith much energy. 
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Laura replied to tlio Lest of her ahility, hut ackno^v- 
ledyed tliat many items escaped her memory. 

‘ You slionld always try to notice and remember dislies,' 
said Mrs. Civwe i^ravely. ‘ The ideas they suggest will be 
of use to you when you have a house of your own, and give 
dinner-parties.’ 

Laura laugheil. ‘ Could )'Ou fancy me giving dinner- 
parties ? All that sort of society seems quite out of my 
reach : my world will never stretch beyond a studio and a 
few fiiends.’ 

‘What did IMr.s. Piers wmav? I mean the Dowager,’ 
resumed ^Irs. Crewe, and a severe examination as to the 
toilettes of the company ensued. Then, after a slight break 
i]i the dialogue, j\Jrs. Crewe remarked: ‘ I suppose young Mr. 
Pii'i’S still seems very attentive and taken up with his wife?’ 

‘ Yes, of cour.se ! W^hy do 3 mu ask V cried Laura, with 
a slight start ; the question jarred strangely upon her. 
(Jould Mrs. Crewe divine that there was any reverse to the 
bright picture of their lives ? 

‘ Oh ! I have no particular reason ; only it strikes me 
that Peginald Piers will not be the most constant man in 
the world. He was vciy nice and pleasant, but I always 
thought him unsteady. I do hope she will know how to 
manage him.' 

‘ Come, come, mother !' cric<l Denzil, smiling. ‘ You are 
an awful Cassandra sometimes.’ 

‘ I am nothing of the kind, Denzil ; and even in joke, 
mydearbov, you should not call 3 ’our mother names ; these 
nautical allusions are quite bewond my comprehension.’ 

‘I beg ^'our pardon, mother,’ quite gravely, 

‘L it iieces'aiy to manage 1’ asked Laura. LSurcl}’ 
with tuith ami tendcinc.'S one might keep a straight course.’ 

‘And win the goal,’ said Denzil. in a low tone. 

‘I am not so sure,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. ‘Y’ou see, 
one can never know what a man think=. It takes two to 
make truth of any use — one to .speak and another to hear 
it ; and most men are vexed when a woman w true and 
rea.'--onable. It docs not amuse tluun.’ 

‘ I prote. 5 t. mother, you are ferociou.sl)- severe. AYhy, I 
fiattfred my.-elf you were fond of your son’s sex.’ 

‘So I am.' ‘^he returned eagerl}'. ‘ 1 alw.ay.s like to have 
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men about me — they can be very kind and useful ; but the 
best of them require management j they like it, too — so 
much the better for us.’ 

‘ You must not let your son too much behind the scenes,’ 
said Laura, 

‘ Oh, Denzil is different from other men,’ cried his 
mother. ‘Do you know, he has been making such a de- 
lightful plan ; I hope you will agree to it. There is a 
cottage belonging to a friend of his to be let for two months, 
down somewhere on — on what coast, Denzil ?’ , 

‘ Dorsetshire.’ 

‘ Yes, Dorsetshire. It seems that his friend wants to 
take his little girl away to London for medical advice, or 
some operation to be performed, so Denzil proposes that 
we exchange houses. You and I and the Admiral (if we 
can persuade him) will go down there the week after next, 
and Denzil M’ill come down when he can, from Saturday 
till Monday. Think of the fresh air, and the sea-beach, 
and the wild flowers, the eggs and the milk, the cliffs, and 
cheap fish. When can you manage to start, my dear Laura 1 ’ 

‘ It would be very delicious,’ exclaimed Laura immedi- 
ately, seeing refreshing visions of blue waves and changing 
cloud shadows ; ‘ but I must arrange so much, and oh ! I 
cannot go while Winnie and Eegiuald are here.’ 

Her face changed as she spoke, and the dread of Winnie’s 
promised disclosures came like a gray mist wreath wrapping 
her heart in a chilling vapour and chasing the colour from 
her cheek. Denzil looked sternly at her as she spoke, but 
she did not heed him. 

‘ It is growing late,’ he said abruptly ; ‘ we must not keep 
J\liss Piers up. I shall wish you good-night. You can 
discuss the question of Barton’s cottage to-morrow. He 
wants to come up here the first weekdu August.’ 

So saj'ing, he rose, kissed his mother’s brow in passing, 
and, wishing Laura good-night, left the room. 

‘ Dear me ! how very sudden Denzil is sometimes,’ said 
^Irs. Crewe. ‘ That is the misfortune of not having been 
in “ the Service.” Nice and good as he is, he cannot help 
a certain amount of the je ne mis quoi which men in the 
klercautile Marine contract.’ 

‘ I am sure,’ cried Laura heartily, ‘ there are Eoyal Navy 
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He asked liow I was, and when I tried to tell him that he 
did not know how I liad been provoked, he laughed, and 
said, “ I daresay Madame Moscynska could manage a 
dozen of you ! When you are more a woman of the world, 
you will not make so much ado about nothing. However, 
you must smooth down my mother the best way you can,” 
and then he went out. I am more distressed when he is 
like that tlian by his anger.’ 

‘Now tell me everything,’ said Laura. 

‘ When we first went to Paris,’ began Winnie abruptly, 
and then broke off to exclaim, with a quiver in her voice, 
‘ Oh ! what a happy, happy time it was ! When I look 
back to those days I feel how great is tlie cliange that has 
come over our life. And we might still be so happy if only 
— yes — in those days I was selfisli in my enjoyment, I 
scarcely ever thought of you ; and if I did, I put it away, 
because it was so painful to remember that my gain was 
jmur loss. Well, when we anived in Paris, Jladame iMos- 
cynska called innnediatel3^ I had heard Keginald speak of 
her, and I was quite pleased to know any friend of his. I 
thought her charming. She used to put me in such good- 
humour ndtli myself, and she used to discuss what dresses 
would suit me with Reginald, as if she were a loving elder 
sister. Then, in some way I cannot describe, a little cloud 
came between us. I grew frightened at the costly things 
she wanted me to choose, and would not be persuaded to 
have them, and sometimes Reginald sided with me. Then 
I used to feel -a little left out when they talked for hours 
of their adventures in that yacht, though I was ashamed of 
mj'self, and tried to seem interested. Then we went awaj', 
and did the Italian lakes. Ah I how delightful that was, 
until poor Reggie was ill at Florence. He has never been 
quite — quite the same since. We came straight back to 
Paris, and found the Princess just arrived. She was very 
kind and helpful, and certainly 'managed to amuse Regi- 
nald wonderfully. She dined with us every day, and then 
she wanted still to buy everything for me, but I resisted. 
I was not cross^indeed I was not; I only said I must learn 
to act for myself.’ 

‘WelH’ asked Laura, as she paused; ‘an indefinable 
estrangement had grown up between you V 
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‘ Yes, yes ; I am dwelling too long on this time. One 
evening we were sitting after dinner, and they Avere talking 
of their travels. The Princess had just said, “ You re- 
member that night Ave lay off Istria ?” Avhen I turned to 
find a needle, and caught a look from her to my husband, 
a look I cannot describe ; it haunted me, but not for long. 
Eeginald, Avho Avas A'ery changeable, was so good, so tender, 
so taken up AA'ith me, that I put away my doubts, yet I 
never felt quite the same again to Madame Moscynska. 
Then Ave came to England. She happened to be coming 
too, and gradually I began to feel that she Avas like an evil 
spirit, bringing misfortune to me. I cannot describe how 
she pervaded everything, hoAV she charmed every one. Mrs. 
Piers was fascinated by her. But for a long time Reginald 
did not mind her mucli. She used to spend tAVO or three 
days Avith us noAV and then, but she was chiefly at her 
uncle’s, Lord Dereham’s, and we met at all the dinners and 
])arties ; and as certain as Ave met, she did or said some- 
thing that made me look awkward or Mte. It is impossible 
to tell you the effect she produced upon me. One day I 
dared to open my heart to Reggie, and told him how she 
afl'ected me. He Avas not cross or unkind, but he laughed 
and kissed me, and exclaimed, “ Jealous already, Winnie ? 
If you take that view of our friend there is no use talking 
reason to you.” Then I felt I AA'as fighting the air, and all 
the time the air Avas poisoning me. 1 tried to think myself 
foolish, morbid. Oh, the pain, the struggle of that time ! 
And Mrs. Piers openly sided AAuth Madame Moscynska, and 
in a covert Avay rebuked ine for mj'^ bad temper and jeal- 
ousy. Then Reginald began to have a Avay of looking 
round as if he Avanted somebody aa'Iigh he came into a 
room, even at home. But in April last Ave had gone to a 
great dinner at Dairysford, and I noticed that Reginald 
nearly cut the Princess. There Avas a Polish cousin of 
hers there, Graf somebody, a A'ery handsome, Avicked-look- 
ing man. He and the Princess Avere ahvays talking to- 
gether. After that Mrs. Piers had gone back to town, and 
Madame Moscynska AA-as talking of going to Poland — she 
Avas always hinting at plots and politics ; but Reginald Avas 
very kind, and stayed much Avith me. 

‘ One afternoon I had gone into his dressing-room to 
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put a new pair of braces I bad worked for Iiim on his 
table. It was very untidy, papers and things scattered 
about. His man had not been in to arrange it, so I began 
mechanically to put it right. I gathered uj) the letters, 
most of them on business 7 and went to put them into a 
little box or case that closed with a spring and stood on 
his table. The key was out, but evidently had not been 
turned, for when I touclied the spring it flew open, and on 
the top lay an open note. It had no address, but I knew 
the writing, and I remember every word of it.’ 

‘Can you repeat it?’ asked Laura, deeply, painfully 
interested. 

‘Yes,’ said Winifrid slowh% with a look as though 
reading something at a great distance. It was this : “ You 
were wrong to doubt ; circumstances have been very hard 
for me ; nevertheless I vdll give you the assurance j'ou 
demand, — more, I promise all yon wish in future, pro- 
vided ,” then a long dash. “ I have struggled with an 

untoward destiny all mj’- life ; must it overtake me now ? 
I shall be in town on the 25th, when I can sec 3 ’ou safelj'. 
You have cruelly misjudged me. If only you unll hoar 
me, all may be as it was before, when there was jmt hope 
for us both. Let me see jmu as usual on Wednesday. — 
Ever yours, H.” , I knew the H was for Hedwig. When 
I read this everything seemed to stand out before me in 
clear blazing light. “Before” meant before he married 
me. I was the obstacle, and bj'" some means I was to be 
effaced. What was life to me without Reginald and love ? 
And I was so 3 "oung.’ 

She covered up her face as if she could not bear the 
memory of that terrible moment. 

‘ I did not feel angr}'- with Reginald,’ she resumed. ‘ I 
felt sorry for him. I think I lost my senses for a moment 
then I remembered it was Wednesday. I shut up the box, 
put the note in my pocket, w'ent back to my owm sitting-room, 
rang the bell, and said I wished to see my husband wiren 
he came in. I .did not know what I was going to do or to 
sa}'. I was desperate, determined to know what I had to 
dread, wiiat. to renounce, before another da 3 ’' had gone over 
m 3 ' head.’ 

She stopped for a moment ; her breath came quickly ; 

23 
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she secinecl parched and fevered. Laura rose to bring her 
a glass of water. Winnie drank it eagerly and recom- 
menced : 

‘I do not know how I lived through the time till 
Keginald came back, .and I could not tell if it were an 
hour or a lifetime before I saw him come into the room. 
I only know I ran to him, for, as I said, I did not feel 
.angry with him, but 'ivildly frightened, and burning to free 
him and myself from some evil spell. I could not believe 
he preferred any one on earth but me. I r.an to him, and 
cried, “ Oh, Beggie dear ! what is tl)is ? What can it mean ?” 
holding up the note before him. Oh, Laura ! I shall never 
forget his face. He looked .at me so that I shrank away. 
He grew red, and then hissed out, “ Where did you find 
this ?” snatching it from me. 

‘ “ In your despatch-box,” I said. “ I went to put away 
some letters that wei'e lying about, and I found Madame 
Moscynska’s note open.” 

‘“How d.are you pry into my private papers'? By 
heaven, she will think I h.ave betrayed her ! " and he began 
to pace up and down furiously, tearing the note into a 
dozen fragments, .1 w.as stunned. Not a Avord to soothe 
me ; not a syllable of explanation ; his only thought ap- 
pe.Ti’ed to be of her. At last he exclaimed, “Have j^u 
talked to any one else of your insane suspicions ?” Then 
my head seemed to give way, and I just remember holding 
out my arms to him and crying, “ They are foolish and 
insane, are they not ? No, no, I Avould not s.ay a Avord of 
them to any one but you, .and you Avill put them .all aAvay 
out of my head.” He turned to me Avith a ch.anged expres- 
sion, and then I think he c.aught me as I avsis falling, and 
I can remember nothing more till I came to myself in mor- 
tal agony, and Eegin.ald Avas beside me and the doctor, .and 
I thought I AA^as dying. It was not death, hoAvever, but a 
ncAv life that came to me.’ 

Again she stopped, and a fcAv tears relieved her. 

‘I Avas very, very ill ; I scarcely cared to live ; only .as 
the days Avent by, and I saw Eeginald constantly .near me, 
so kind and .anxious and tender, I began to hope and to 
revive, and then I recovered sloAvIy. I could not put any 
questions to Eeginald, but I used to look at him, I knoAv, 
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■with mj' soul in luy eyes; and one day, almost the first I 
Avas able to sit up, he said, “Noas' yon are stronger, I Avant 
to explain all that stupid aiTair of i^ladame Ivloscyn ska's 
note.” And I, Avith IU3' hand in his, listened, glad to 
helicA’c anything rather than bi’cak the delicious calm of 
that moment of repose. lie said the truth was, Madame 
Moscynska had asked him for a loan of money some time 
before ; that he had hesitated to ghm it because he thought 
it Avas to help her cousin, Avho Avas a scamp. The Princess 
was deopl}' offended, and did not speak to him for several 
days ; then she looked so miserable that he sent her a little 
line to saj’- ho Avas Avilling to oblige her. The note I found 
Avas an answer to this, and as it was difficult to find an 
opportunity for private conversation at Dairysford, and my 
jealous}" cut her off from Picrsl}Tin, she Avas obliged to 
make a rendezvous in the grounds ; and then he tried to 
remember the Avords of the letter. He e.vplained it all as 
bearing on this loan. Tlie “hope for both of ns," he said, 
meant for herself and her cousin, both of whom were much 
embarrassed. The “ seeing him safely in London ” Avas safe 
from the interference of Lord Dcreham, as liladamc iilos- 
cynska Avas ahvays afraid of her uncle kuoAving the state 
of her afi’airs.’ 

‘ Was that not a very natural explanation ? ’ asked 
Laura thoughtfully. 

‘ It seemed so to me,’ said Winifrid. ‘ I Avas too glad 
to believe it then, only Reginald said nothing explanatory 
about seeing him as usual on Wednesday, and I Avould not 
be so exacting as to allude to it. But I Avas glad to be 
quiet and to believe. He AA"as so dear and kind. Ah ! 
he loved me — he still loves me ! I have not lost him yet ! 
I began, in my returned happiness, to believe I had been 
unjust to the Princess. Reginald told me she Avas going 
aAvay on a long visit to some relations in Poland, and that 
he Avished me very much to receive her before she left. 
I consented ; I Avas so glad she Avas going. 

‘ She came, more softly calm, more soothingly pliable, 
than ever. Yet, as before, I felt instinctively that she 
deliberately set herself to cross and neutralise me. After 
she had looked tenderly and thoughtfully at the baby, as 
if dmning his future (I knoAv she detested infants), and 
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talking of the interest every one took in me, she said, 
gently raising those strange eyes of hers to mine, “ Before 
I go I must confess my sins to yon, dear Mrs. Piers, and 
tell JW! how generous and kind your husband has been.” 

So she went on to say that both her cousin and herself 
had got into difficulty in consequence of being mixed up 
in some political schemes; that at 'the present moment 
they were greatlj'' embarrassed, and she had ventured to 
ask Reginald for help, which he had kindly accorded. I 
said I was glad he could be of use, and then added, “He 
has, 1 see, told you tliat your note on that subject fell into 
my hands, and probably that I misinterpreted it ? I was 
foolish, perhaps, but you should not write so ambigu'ouslj’:." 

‘ She looked surprised, and paused a little before she 
replied; “Have you not alwa3's misinteiqmeted me? I 
have felt it deeplj'. HeAmrtheless, I shall not offend 
again ; I am on the point of returning to my own dear 
unhappy land for a long sojourn.” Tlien my mother-in- 
law came in, and they talked till they tired me, and I had < 
great difficulty in getting composed after she had gone, so 
much had her “ confession ” disturbed me. 

‘ Though I blushed for my own suspiciousness, I was 
always wondering if they had arranged what she should 
say between them. I was not so well after this, and then 
I began to yearn for you. I had a sudden bitter convic- 
tion that nothing and no one was quite true and real but 
you. I tliink so still, dear, dear Laura !’ 

A sudden choking sob stopped her utterance for a 
moment. 

‘ At any rate,’ she resumed, ‘ Madame Moscynska went 
away and I began to forget her. Reginald was so good ; 
and though I knew Mrs. Piers thought me jealous, she 
was kind enough, so I began to dream of happiness again 
— and 3'et the same complete love and trust I once had 
never quite came back. There were looks and tones of 
Reginald’s that in some wa3'^ alwa3's set me doubting.’ 

‘ I fear you tormented 3'oui-self ingeniousl3^’ said Laura, . 
with a sigh. 

I tried hard not,’ returned Winnie ; ‘ but I felt more 
exacting, less even-tempered than I used to be. Then 
3 ou came. That did me a world of good ; and Reginald ' 
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was more at ease with you. And it was so nice when 
Mr.s. Piers went, even when Reginald went, until one 
morning — do you remember ? — ^}’’ou mentioned accidentally 
that ]\Iadame hloscynska had not gone abroad. It gave 
me a great shock. However, Reginald came back so soon, 
and everything looked so fair, that I did not disturb 
myself much till I came up to town and found that dread- 
ful w'oman here ; found that she had laid her plans, that 
she had got every one on her side, and that she was re- 
solved to force herself on me. Laura, I do not know 
what witchery there is about her ; but I fear as much as 
I hate her, and I strive to deliver my husband from her, 
as much for his sake as my own. But, ah ! he is slipping 
from me. The moment she appears there is a subtle 
change in him. Yet, Laura, I do not, will not despair. 
If only I had Reginald to myself all might yet be well ; 
but, dearest, jmu must never let her win yoxb over ; never 
let her persuade you that she is a well-intentioned woman, 
not quite stiff enough for English ideas, and that I am 
jealous.’ 

‘ She shall never do that ! ’ cried Laura warmly. ‘ I 
have always had an instinctive distrust of her ; yet, dear 
Winnie, I do think you have tormented yourself unneces- 
sarily. Things will mend.’ 

‘ Hot if I am off my guard. She shall never displaj" 
herself to the world as my intimate friend ; and yet I 
almost tremble to think how she nearly defied me last 
night; that showed she felt pretty sure of her ground. 
And she is going down again to Dairysford, Laura, where 
I cannot escape her without a fracas ! ' I mean to get Dr. 
Prior to order me to Carlsbad or somewhere, and once 
away, I shall feel safe ; Reginald cannot refuse to come 
with me.’ 

‘ Yes, perhaps that would be well,’ returned Laura, and 
fell into deep thought. 

How should she add to Winnie’s burden by disclosing 
the facts which had lately come to her knowledge ? Yet 
might not the assertion of her claim rouse Reginald to a 
sense of duty 1 They surely might arrange between them 
so that he need not be impoverished, and yet that her 
rights should be acknowledged. 
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While she thought, AYinnie rose and looked at' her 
watch. ‘ Dear Lairra, I have been talking to you for more 
than an hour, and it has been a relief,' she said. ‘ I do 
not seem so hopeless as I was. Wliat do you think, 
Laura 1’ 

‘ Oh, Winnie, it is impossible Deginald can care for 
any one hut you. Be as resolute as you like against 
]\radame MoscyJiska, hut control yourself, and Eeginald 
will respect you all the more. He is only amused with a 
clever companion. You see, as soon as she is out of sight 
he forgets her,’ 

‘ He seems to do so ] hut I am growing to distrust him 
and everything; and as to self-control, that woman has 
the most diabolical power of stinging me with words no 
one else can understand. How last night no one save our- 
selves, or perhaps Eeginald, could understand why I grew 
so angry ; but her audacitj' in reminding me of my not 
always interpreting notes aright was more than I could 
hear. Now I must run away. Come to me soon ; the 
day after to-morrow.’ 

‘ Yes, if I can. Good-bye, Be patient, dearest Winnie, 
patient and strong ; these evil days will pass away.’ 

‘ Adieu, my o\vn wise Laura.’ 

A hearty kiss, and she was gone. 


CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

The long history which Winnie had recounted of her 
strange struggle with Madame Moscynska haunted Laura ; 
she could not believe that poison so loathsome could arise 
from anything within the circle of lives pure and natural * 
as Winnie’s and, she liad hitherto believed, Eeginald’s, 
Did Winnie exaggerate things 1 Was it possible that 
Eeginald would vex his own dear wife rather than give 
up the second-rate pleasure of being adroitly flattered? 
Certainly she had good reason to doubt her cousin, her 
snpplanter. Nevertheless, if she perceived that he was 
weak, illogical, unprincipled enoiigh to rob her, she still 
believed that his heart was loving and considerate. Even 
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towards herself his intentions had not been so bad as his 
conduct finally proved. 

It was marvellous even to herself how she shrank from 
exposing him. 

Meantime the stream of events rolled on, not visibly 
affected by the heart -histories being enacted beneath or 
beside it. 

Laura looked forward with a gi’eat sense of longing to 
the repose and entire change of scene which her visit to 
the coast promised. Winnie would soon be leaving town ; 
and even were Laura to be ahyays near her, she could do 
little to help her. A wife must fight her own battles. No 
third person could interfere without doing more harm than 
good. Surely the present clouds would blow over, and 
Winnie’s sky be bright as it ought to be. 

She herself, despite her doubts and cares, felt a fresh 
interest in her life — a vague, quiet hope, such as she had 
not experienced for' many months, — and, under this influ- 
ence, was working at some nearly finished designs with 
energj’’ one morning, intending to call on Winnie in the 
afternoon to tell her of their approaching departure, and 
learn her plans. 

She had almost put the last touch to her drawing, and 
had paused, pencil in hand, seeing a vision of the beach 
with the rippling waves stealing up, when the door was 
suddenly opened, and Winnie flashed in upon her, radiant, 
smiling, lovely. 

‘ Winnie, dear ! what has hapj^ened 1 ’ cried Laura, start- 
ing up to meet her.- 

‘ All that is .good and fortunate ! ’ said Winifrid, em- 
bracing her. ‘ Last night Mrs. Piers dined with us ; she 
was wonderfully pleasant and amiable, and brought a letter 
from Helen. - Sir Gilbert is recovering so slowly, the 
doctors insist on his going to one of ' the Austrian spasj 
Franzensbad, I think. You may fancy my delight when 
Reginald exclaimed, “What do you say to trying the 
waters, or the air, Winnie 1 It would set you up for the 
winter ; and we might take babj', too, if you liked. ” I 
hugged him on the spot. Think, dear, of his proposing 
the very thing I -vvanted ! I am sure I have done him 
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mjiiptico. lie wants to escape rierslynn while tliat dread- 
ful woman is at Daii ysford as much as I do.’ 

‘1 am delighted to hear this !’ exclaimed Laiii’a. •'All 
will £ro well now.’ 

‘Yes, I hope so; I helievo so. I was so delighted, I 
felt as if I trnd on air. Wo, went to a dance at Lady 
Delinaine’s. She and her luisband are Saltshire people. 
It was charmiinr, and I know I looked well. Colonel 
Bligh and a heap of men quite surrounded mo. Oh ! it 
n'as gre.'it fun, and I think Eeginald avas pleased. This 
morning Ileggie and I have been busy making out the 
route and our plans. We are to start on Tuesday, and 
iMi's. Piers is going down to Pierslynn for a month or two 
with a cousin ; so the place will not be quite deserted.’ 

•plow glad I am to see you so hapi)y!’ said Laura, 
embracing her. ‘ Plow you must banish all uncomfortable 
thouahts,’ 

•Oh, I will — T will indeed! And it will bo nice to 
have dear PIclen with us. Sir Gilbert is always horrid, 
but if ho is weak and ill, he will be more manageable. 
Sybil is to go to her grandmother at Pierslynn. Now, 
deare.«t Laura, tell me, what are you going to do 1 I trust 
you will soon escape from London. Oli, dear, I want 
you to be liappy ; you knoAV I do, Laura ; and I think — 
I thiide you arc looking like j'our own self — only better. 
Are you liappy, Laura 1 ’ 

‘ I am,’ said Laura quietly but earnestly. ' 1 am at 
rest ; I have plenty of congenial occupation and kindly 
comjianionship. Ought I not to be thankful and content? 
If I have still an anxietj', why, I trust to the great Guide 
to make it right. Do not trouble yourself about me.’ 

‘ You deserve all good,’ said Winnie, tears rising to her 
eyes. 

‘ To know that you are relieved from 5 'our fear.s will 
give zest to my lioliday.’ 

Auer this interview, Laura did not see Winifrid alone 
save for a hurried moment wlnm bidding her good-bye the 
evening .=he dined with her and Reginald. She w.as, as 
usual, ill at case with the latter, in spite of all her efforts, 
and his careful attempts at unstudied cordiality. >She was 
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ahvaj^s imagining how lie must feel looking at her, hearing 
her voice, and knowing that he had sought her only to 
secure his plunder, and but for her overhearing his avowal 
to Winnie would have sacrificed them both unrelentingly. 

Winnie was all bright anticipation, and with Colonel 
Bligh, the only other guest, kept up the conversation and 
animation of the partie carrde without pause or effort. 

‘ I must say it is rather hard lines to be carried off to 
a German Bad a week before the twelfth,’ said Colonel 
Bligh. ‘ Why, you missed the Pierslynn partridges last 
year ! ’ 

‘ Oh, I shall come in for the grouse and' pheasants,’ 
returned Eeginald, ‘ and reap the reward of my conjugal 
devotion — eh, Winnie ? ’ 

‘ You ought indeed,’ said AVinnie, with a loving smile. 
‘ But I do not think Reginald dislikes the idea of 
Austria.’ 

‘ I have long ago resigned myself to my fate,’ remarked 
Eeginald, with a slight laugh, ‘ and I try to get as much 
enjoyment out of life as my circumstances permit.’ 

‘ Hear him ! ’ cried Colonel Bligh. ‘ His circumstances, 
indeed ! — the luckiest dog in Great Britain !’ 

‘ AYlien we come back,’ said Winnie to Laura, ‘ I expect 
you to pay us a long visit at Piersljmn. We can give you 
a studio, and you can paint lots of pictures before the 
Academy opens. Can’t she, Reginald ? ’ 

‘ Of course she can,’ said Reginald wearily. 

Laura wished them good-bjm early, and went with the 
young mother to her sleeping baby. 

‘He is looking well, and greatly grown,’ said Laura, 
looking earnestly at the boy. 

‘ Yes, thank God ! I sometimes wish there was nothing 
to take me from him ; but I enjoy going out, and being 
seen too. Ah, Laura, if I am but safe from one fear, life 
Avill be only too delicious. Do you see how ready Regi- 
nald is to forego the shooting rather than return to 
Pierslynn ? ’ 

‘ AVhen do you start to-morrow 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, some time in the afternoon. We sleep at Dover, 
and take the Ostend and Brussels route.’ 

‘ Good-bye, dear Winnie. Write pften.’ 
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Tins last interview comforted Laura gi’eatly. If Regi- 
nald’s heart was true and steadfast to his wife, he might 
reti’ieve and atone for the past. She was glad he was 
gone away safely for some months ; when they returned 
she would have a confidential explanation with him, and 
so arrange matters that her rights should he acknowledged 
and Reginald’s reputation saved. 

‘ After all,’ she thought, with a slight natural sigh, ‘ it 
would he a divided kingdom only for a lifetime. I shall 
never marry, and after my death Reginald’s son shall have 
his own again,’ so for the present she put aside painful 
thoughts and douhts, and determined to enjoy the rest 
and change which her visit to the seaside promised. 

The village of C , although within five or six hours 

of London, had as yet escaped the overwhelming tide of 
autumnal cockneys. Denzil’s friend, an ex-sea-captain, 

had married a C girl who inherited a small farm and 

cottage. This formed a delightful retreat' to the tired 
mariner, who had added considerably to the qixaint resi- 
dence, and generally improved its surroundings, until it 
became the boast of the village. 

The days previous to their departure were a trial, 
mental and physical, to Mrs. Crewe, and through her to 
Laura. But all difficulties finally arranged themselves. 
Toppy, it was decided, would be happier in her own home, 
with Collins, and Denzil promised to receive his friends. 

‘ It is a downright mercy that the Admiral went away 
to his brother's. What we should have done with /lim 
in the house I can’t think ; not that he would grumble, 
dear good man ; but the idea of having things topsy- 
turvy when he is with you seems in a way — sacrilegious.’ 

So said Mrs. Crewe when thej'- had fairly started from 
Paddington, and waved their last adieux to Denzil, who 
stood looking after them on the platform. 

The Dingle, as Mrs. Crewe’s temporary abode was called, 
was a most tempting retreat It stood a little way west 
of the village in the opening of a dell which ran inland 
from the sea, sheltered by high grounds at each side; 
some oaks and chestnuts gave shade and beauty to the 
little plot, half garden, half pleasure-ground, which inter- 
vened between the partly thatched cottage and a low 
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wall or embankment separating it from the stretch of 
sandy beach which spread from one dark reef and mass 
of shingles to the other. At higli tide the water touched 
- the embankment, and when it ebbed, left a wide margin of 
shining gold in the sunshine. The garden was sweet with 
roses, syringa, and heliotrope; great bushes of fuchsias and 
laurestinus testified to the mildness of the air, while on 
the Avestern slope of the brae behind the house, Avhere tlie 
fruit and vegetables caught the morning sun, lay a de- 
lightful kitchen garden. 

The road from ISlorthport, the nearest town, ceased at 
the gate, Avliich was at the junction of the grounds with 
the beach, and as the travellers reached it, a neat rosj^- 
cheeked servant-maid came running from the house to 
set Avide the portal, and then collected the unavoidable 
small parcels from the omnibus conductor Avith evident 
hearty goodwill. 

Mrs. Crewe Avas loud in her praise of the air and 
scenery. 

‘Eeally this charming place Avill make me ten years 
younger,’ she said to Laura. ‘ I am quite impatient for 
Saturday, that Denzil may enjoy this invigorating air ; 
I do not think he has been looldng Avell lately. Have 
you observed iti’ 

‘ I cannot say I have,’ said Laura. 

‘ Perhaps not,’ returned that lady severely. ‘ You haA'^e 
been so much occupied Avith Mr. and Mrs. Piers, that I 
am not surprised you overlook my poor boy, who, I 
must sa}^ ncA^er forgets anything in Avhich he can oblige 
you.’ 

‘ Indeed he does not,’ said Laura, with a frank, SAveet 
smile. ‘ You know quite Avell that I am nearly as im- 
patient for his coming as you are.’ 

Time fled SAviftly at the Dingle. Laura AA'as early out 
Avith pencil or brush. On all sides she found material for 
pictures— the fishing-boats, Avith their load of gold and 
silver ; the broAvn nets hung out to diy against the blue 
of skj" and sea ; the coavs standing luxuriously knee-deep 
in the pool, into Avhich the burn that floAved through the 
dingle Avidened in one place ; the little sturdj’- urchins, 
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with happily a hi'ightrhlue frock or pair of vivid red stock- 
ings to lighten up their figures; the great placid farm- 
horses, with shaggy fetlocks and flowing manes ; the 
patches of pine and oak-wood which lui'ked in sheltered 
hollows ; above all, the never-ending variety of the sea — 
the cliffs, graceful if not bold, the long sweep of glittering 
yellow sands. It was a continual feast of beauty. 

Saturday, on which Denzil was expected, came quickly, 
and Mrs. Crewe was early afoot to make elaborate pre- 
parations for the expected guest’s breakfast, dinner, and 
suppei’. 

‘Denzil is fond of fish; let us get him some nice 
mackerel for tea ; and there are some good plums — he is 
sure to like plums.’ 

‘ Yes, Mrs. Crewe ; he is very fond of fruit and vege- 
tables.’ 

‘ Sailors always are, my dear ; and no matter what 
splendid things they get in other climes, they always enjoy 
the humbler productions of their dear native land. How 
much are your eggs a dozen, my good woman 1 — one and 
twopence 1 Monstrous ! I could not think of giving such 
a price. Say tenpence, and I will take two dozen.’ {Aside) 
‘ Hens are not laying well just now, Laura, and we had 
better provide some.’ 

All things were in the highest state of preparation by 
six o’clock. But no Denzil made his appearance. Laura 
took a book and retreated to the garden ; Mrs. Crewe 
went to look at the poultry, and enjoyed a long gossip' 
with Mercj’’, the little servant. This ^vas a favourite 
amusement of Mrs. Crewe’s, and the amount of information 
she thus acquired respecting the surrounding families was 
remarkable. At length Mercy was sent to bed, and after 
a careful inspection of the kitchen fire, Mrs. Creum also 
took a book, and very soon fell asleep over it. - 

Laura stepped out upon the lawn, and strolled down to 
the beach wall. The tide was in, and lapping gently 
against the stones, and a young moon was silvering a long 
line across the bay, over part of which the shadow of the 
western cliffs lay softly. Laura stood long, listening to 
the murmur of the sea, di’inking in the briny odour of the 
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waves, and lulled by tlie sweet influence of the hour into a 
half-unconscious condition of reverie. Suddenl}' a distant 
sound struck her ear. She listened. It was the sound 
of wheels and horses’ feet, wliich drew rapidly nearer, 
and then stopped at the gate, which opened to admit 
Denzil. 

‘ I am so glad you are come !’ exclaimed Laura, ad- 
vancing to meet him as he stepped out into the moonlight. 

‘ We expected you about six or seven, and Mrs. Crewe 
was quite uneas3^’ 

‘Laura!’ he dropped the small valise he held on the 
grass, and took her outstretched liand in both his own. 

‘ It is delightful to find you here with a kind welcome. 
How is my mother V 

‘ Oh, so well. She was tired waiting for jmu, and has 
fallen asleep. She will be delighted to see you,’ said Laura, 
turning towards the house. 

‘ Wait a moment,’ returned Denzil. ‘ It is such a 
lieavenly night, let xxs go round by the beach wall. This 
is glorious. Doesn’t it seem to lift one clean out of the 
common cares of life V 

‘ It does indeed ; as if there was a soul in inanimate 
nature that was casting some spell upon you.’ 

‘And you are pleased with the place? You are happy 
here V said Denzil, turning to look at her. 

‘Perfectly'’ pleased ; quite happy,’ she returned. ‘Very 
thankful, I assure j'ou, for the opportunity of renewing mj’- 
acquaintance with nature.’ 

‘I wish you were never to have anything else,’ said 
Denzil kindl^y. ‘Yes, this is a delightful resting-place. It 
lias ahvax's been a dream of mine to have a leafy nook 
to retire to when I have done enough to entitle me to 
rest.’ 

‘ You are too young to think of such, a thing for years 
to come.’ 

‘ No doubt ; but it will take all those jmars to make 
fulfilment possible.’ 

‘ And if so for you, how much more for me ! Onl}" I 
want so much less. But let us go to your mother.’ 

Of course there was a rapturous greeting from hli's. 
Crowe, and then a pleasant, cheerful gathering round the 
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supper-table, and some light-hearted talk before the party 
separated for the night. 

Denzil delighted his mother by telling her that he was 
going to stay till Tuesday, and intended to see if he could 
not give them a sail on Monday. 

‘ By the way, I have a letter for you from the iVdmiral. 
It seems he has mislaid your address, and so wrote to my 
care.’ 

‘ I wonder at that ; he is always so methodical,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe, opening it. ‘ Oh, he says he will be with us on 
Thursday. His brother’s house is full of company, and it 
is too much for him j he wishes for the well-ordered quiet 
of my house. What a dear, discriminating saint of a man 
he is 1 Ho shall have everything he likes here.’ 


CHAPTER XL. • 

The boating expedition was charming, perhaps not the less 
so because Mrs. CroAvo declared her dread of the Avater 
Avould not permit her to enjoy it, and she therefore remained 
at home. Some rambles on the shore and along the clilfs, 
Avith a drive to a ririned castle at some miles’ distance, made 
Denzil’s visit pass but too quickly. It Avas very lonely after 
his departure. 

‘ It is not that he is a great talker,' said his mother, as 
she and Laura sat together under the oak-tree in the even- 
ing, ‘but he listens so avcII, and knoAVs so much ; he is so 
kind and Avell-tempered and considerate for a man ! Ah ! 
the Avoman he marries Avill be lucky.’ 

‘Yes; ho is very, very kind and pleasant and av ell- 
informed,’ said Laura heartily ; but added, Avith a spice of 
mischief, ‘I have heard Mrs. Trent say that marriage is an 
extraordinary touchstone ; that men Avho have been dutiful 
sons, kind brothers, pleasant friends, sometimes turn out 
disagreeable, tyrannical husbands.’ 

‘ Then it must be their Avives’ fault. I am sure Mrs. 
Trent need not talk — she does as she likes Avith her stilf 
six-and-eightpence of a husband! I do not think much 
of i/uU Mrs. Trent. It is rather extraordinary, considering 
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the terms you and I are on, that she never asked me to 
her house ! — as if the widorv of an officer in the Itoyal 
Navy Avas not more than the equal of the best professional 
man in London !’ 

The Admiral arrhmcl on tlie appointed daj'. 

Both ]Mrs. Crewe and Laura were struck l)y the hag- 
gard, worn look of his kind handsome face. Bnt he soon 
recovered, and seemed to enjoj' his qniet rooin, the simple 
bcant}' of ])is siirronndings, tlie soft fresh air. 

The Admiral tvas fond of an carl}" walk ^rith Laura to 
the beach or the pier, to sec the fishing-boats come in, or 
to Avatch the children hunting for periwinkles, Avhile he 
talked gently and kindly to the fishermen, who soon re 
cogiiis&i him as at ieast- ‘a iiobh capiaim’ One afler- 
noon, on her return from an unnsualh' long ramble ivith 
her guardian, Laura found a letter awaiting her from 
Winifrid, dated from Dresden. They had at the last 
moment altered their route, as she had persuaded Regi- 
nald to lot her revisit the scene of so much ])leasnrc 
and sorroAv, and look at her father’s grave. They were 
going on next day to Ausit Prague, and thence to Fran- 
zensbad, Avhere she begged Laura to address her reply. 
Finally, the Avords, ‘Be at rest about me; I think all is 
AA-ell, and I am happy,’ filled the cup of Laura’s content 
to the brim. 

Denzil AA"as not able to reAusit the Dingle till the middle 
of the folloAA'ing Aveek. 

His friend Captain Ritson A\'as, he said, in great spirits ; 
the operation on his little girl’s eyes had been happily 
accomiilished, and they hoiied in another month to be able 
to bring her back to her seaside home. They Avere quite 
satisfied Avith Collins. 

‘ Then they are easily pleased,’ said Mrs. Crewe. ‘ Does 
the house look clean ? and have you any idea if she makes 
the dustmen call regularly V 

Denzil ansAvered the first query in the affirmative, but 
acknoAvledged his ignorance as to the other. 

‘ And my precious Toppy 1 I trust that dear cat is not 
neglected V 

‘ Far from it ; she is an immense favourite,’ 
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After the evening meal the little party strolled out 
upon the lawn to watch the receding tide and the last 
gleams of a fine sunset. The Admiral fell into conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Crewe on the subject of moon-blindness, 
which he had often seen among sailors — ti projms of the 
operation which Denzil had mentioned. 

The latter was walking apart, smoking his cigar, when 
Laura came from the house with a shawl she had sought 
for Mrs. Crewe. After wrapping it round her she turned 
away, and said, with the familiarity that had grown greatly . 
between them of late : 

‘Denzir — ^lie threw away his cigar and joined her at 
once — ‘ I have ventured on a veiy audacious project since 
you were here.’ 

‘ And what may that be V 

‘ There is a lovely little nook round that spur of rock 
behind the Dingle, with a glimpse of blue sea to the right, 
and a tangled mass of brambles and wild leaves over the 
lower rocks, with just two larch -trees, behind which at 
sunset the light comes in the most marvellous ,way. It 
has taken hold of my imagination. I feel as if I must and 
could paint it j and I think, if I can at all work it up to 
ray idea, I shall try ,to get it into the Royal Academy.’ 

‘ Try, by all means ; even if you do not succeed, it will 
be an incentive to Avork.’ 

‘ Yes, but I want very much to succeed. You must 
come and see the place and my sketch, and heljj me Avith 
your ad\dce.’ 

‘ The best I can gh’-e is at your service ; but I am afraid 
it Avill not be Avorth much.’ 

‘ Oh, it is Avorth something. It would be such a grand 
thing for me to have a picture exhibited; fancy Avhat 
importance it Avould give me in the eyes of that little JeAv 
man who ordered the copy I am to finish when I go back ! 

1 do not think he Avould A’^enture to call me “ my dear ” 
any more.’ 

‘The deuce he does- ’.cried Denzil. ‘The insolent 
beggar ! ’ 

‘ Ohj he does not mean to be insolent,’ said Laura. 

‘ It is a sort of official manner j the more he “dears ” you, 
the more he beats yow doAvn.’ * 
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‘ I don’t like the notion of yonr selling things to these 
fellows. It is a shame you should be obliged to go to 
them.’ 

‘ It is not like you to talk in that way ; if you are to 
live bj’’ work, you cannot pick and choose your patrons 
and purchasers. You would be edified to hear how I 
stand up for myself, and haggle until I get an advance of 
ten shillings.’ 

Denzil laughed. 

‘ I cannot fancy you haggling ; that is more in my 
mother’s line. She is the most generous soul in the world, 
and yet she dearly loves a bargain.’ 

‘ Oh, I am growing quite hardened. I remember 
when it was agony to me to name a price, not so very 
long ago. But I am much stronger in every way than I 
was.’ 

‘I think you are — much stronger and better in every 
way,’ he returned, looking straight at her with kindly 
thoughtful eyes, as if he rejoiced in the new life that was 
visible in her whole face and expression, in her colour and 
carriage. 

‘We must have a consultation over the picture to- 
morrow,’ he said; ‘and when that is over, I — I want 
some advice from you, or rather your help in making a 
decision.’ 

‘ I am afraid I cannot be much help to you.’ 

‘ Yes, you can,’ returned Denzil decidedly ; and there 
was a long pause, during which the}'’ both gazed at the 
rippled stream of light stretching out across the bay, and 
listened to the soft murmur of the receding tide. 

‘ Do you know anything of Mr. Piers’s whereabouts at 
present 1 ’ said Denzil. 

‘I think they mpst be at Prague just now; but I am 
not sure. I am to write to Franzensbad, on or after the 
fifteenth.’ 

‘ Do they make a long stay ? ’ 

‘ Winnie mentions no plans/ 

At dinner next day Mrs. Crewe announced that it was 
her intention to ■\dsit a deserving and bedridden old woman 
(under the Admiral’s guidance), and take her some tea and 

24 
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•suirar, as the -want of tliose necessaries and inahility to 
read tlie Jfihle were her two jn-hicipal deprivations. 

‘ 1 shall spend the afternoon sketching in the cove. 
Perliaps you will look in tlierc and see how 1 am getting 
on.’ said Laura. 

‘ With pleasure, my love. Denzil, what are your plansi’ 

‘ I shall ])e resolutel}' idle, and enjoy myself.’ 

‘ But you are going to advise me,’ cried Laura. 

■ I do not forget ; it Avill not be fatiguing.’ 

As soon as the sun had got round a little, to the west, 
Laura gathered her materials together and started for hei' 
favourite spot. Denzil, who was lounging under a tree on 
the lawn, came forward dircctl}’’ she issued from the open 
door and relieved her of part of her load, walking beside 
her rather silently while she talked freely, till tho}' reached 
the .-'pot from which Laura had talcen her sketch. 

Then there was the business of opening the colour-box 
and arranging the folding easel, the fixing of the artist so 
as to catch the e.xact points which .she had sketched in 
l)reviously. 

‘ You see,’ said Laura, ‘if I can only get enough of the 
blue misty distance there to the left out to sea, then the 
brambles and heather and mossy rocks, and those two 
lovely larch-trees with the light behind their upper branchc.s, 
would make a pretty picture. If I coulil put the pensive 
tenderness and repose they express oji canvas, I would 
indeed be happy! But that requires genius, and I fear I 
have not enough for such a consummation.’ 

‘ I do not know,’ returned Denzil though tfullj". ‘J am 
not sure that I have the j)ower to recognise it, if you had. 
!>till. you have got in the.^e stojies and tho tint of the 
heather very well. Your ilistance might be more distant. 
Don’t you think these rocks, with a ^ingc of foam round 
tlsetn. brought in in the middle distance, would make tho 
b.ickgroimd farther olf ?' 

-V long discussion ensued, and then Laura set to work 
diligently, while Denzil lay down on the soft, .short mossy 
grass at a little <listance, and rvatched her in silence. 

' Don’t you think you might rest now V he .^aid at 
length. 

‘ But I am not tired.’ 
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‘ Have you forgotten that you are to give me — well, to 
help me to decide a matter of importance, at least to 
myself? I waited patientl}'- till you were free to hear 
me.’ 

‘ Oh yes ; I am quite ready,’ laying her palette carefully 
aside. ‘ I think I have done pretty well to-dajn In 
another half-hour the sky behind the trees will be much 
richer. Well ?’ looking up at Denzil, who had sat down 
on the piece of rock beside her, and, leaning his elbow on 
his knee, rested liis cheek on his hand. 

He did not speak for a moment, and then said rather 
slowly : 

‘ You perhajDS remember my telling you some weeks 
ago that I might possibly go to Japan ? The mail is 
nearly due on the arrival of which I shall probably have 
to decide.’ 

‘ Yes, I remember,’ returned Laura, feeling suddenly 
chilled at being confronted with this possibility. ‘ I am 
sure, both for your mother and myself, I hope you will 
not go.’ 

Denzil plucked a handful of heather, pulled it to pieces 
hastilj’-, and flung it from him ; then turned to Laura, and, 
looking straight and steadily at her, said : 

‘ That depends upon you.’ 

‘ On me !’ said Laura. ‘ How so ?’ 

‘ Are you, then, still so much engrossed by another that 
you cannot understand why my future is at your disposal V 
cried Denzil impatientl3^ ‘ How is it you do not under- 
stand, you do not feel, that I love you, even though you 
may be indifferent to me ? , Tell me, how shall I decide 
respecting the appointment I expect ? Will you be my 
wife — and give me an object to work for, even if I leave 
you for a while to make my position more worthy of you ? 
— or will you take the hope from me ? — for, perhaps against 
probability, I have hoped.’ 

Laura sat silent, bewildered, looking back with the 
swift glance of memory at many an incident which she 
now felt ought to have shown her that Denzil was more 
than a friend, yet half incredulous. 

‘ I do not seem able to believe it,’ she said slowly. 
‘ We have' been so happy together, you have done me so 
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much good, is it not a pity to change such a friendship for 
— for another feeling?’ 

‘ But,’ returned Dcnzil, liis strong Idndly face lighting 
up with an expression she had never seen in Reginald’s, 

‘ suppose feeling gives you no choice ? I did not choose to 
fall in love with you ; hut, living with }^ou, knowing you 
in hitter trial, in the strength and tenderness of your 
everyday life, who could help loving you as I do, with my 
whole heart?' He took her hand as he spoke, and bent 
his head till his brow rested upon it, a gesture so loving 
and reverent that Laura could scarce keep back her tears ; 
while his words seemed to rend awa}' some cloud or curtain 
that had hidden the depths of her own soul. 

‘ But, Denzil,’ gently drawing away her hand, ‘ are you 
quite sure of yourself, quite certain that j'our friendly in- 
terest, the absence of other women — you go so little into 
societj’’ — have not misled you ? I am half afraid.’ 

He smiled. 

‘ I am very certain of myself ; it is of you T want to 
make sure. Can you love me ? Will }'Ou be mj' wife ? I 
know I have little to offer of this world’s goods now, but 
you are not the wom.an to shrink from beginning humbly 
with the man you love — {/’you Avill love me, Laura?’ 

‘I am afraid to believe — afraid to tinst.. Ah, Denzil, ' 
T have suffered so much, that I fear to come out of the soft 
gi'ay shadows of my life even into sunshine.’ 

‘ Dearest,’ said Denzil, drawing nearer to her, ‘ there is 
very little brilliancj’’ in the existence I want you to share j 
there is very little change in our relationship either, only 
we shall dra-w closer to one another, and I shall know that 
you are all my own. I am not often presumptuous, Laura, 
but I think — I believe — I could make you happy in the 
quiet home-like way that suits you.’ 

‘Are you indeed so earnest?’ said Laura, impressed by 
the seriousness of his tone. ‘ Is it possible that you imagine 
me really necessary to you V 

‘ You are ! I do not say that if you reject mo I should 
never strive or hope or recover myself again — I trust there 
is stuff enough in me to bear up even under so heavy a 

blow — hit ’ — a short expressive pause — ‘my life would 

be better and happier with you than it ever can be without 
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you. When I first met you I liked you ; but, as I daresay 
you saw, I was tremendously taken with Winnie ; however, 
I soon saw that Piers was as far — ay, further — gone than 
myself about her; I saw there were rocks ahe;id for all 
of us, and. yet it was out of my power to prevent the 
mischief. The day Winifrid spoke to me about her wish 
to go to Germany I was sure of what I suspected before 
— that she recognised j'our cousin’s feeling for her, and 
feared for herself. Then, Avhen the mysterious quarrel 
rose between you and your jiancd, I guessed you had come 
to a knowledge of the truth, and I understood the fortitude, 
the faithfulness of a nature that could keep so brave a 
front as you did. Then I went away ; I was glad to go, 
glad not to be vexed with the presence of a girl I could 
have loved well had she cared for me ; but in my lonely 
hours at sea I thought oftenest of you. When I came back 
I was delighted to find you with my mother. You made 
her house a real home to me ; you were the most interest- 
ing companion I had ever had. I felt soon that nothing 
the world could give me would be complete without you 
— and — speak to me, Laura! I have horrible pangs of 
jealousy when I think that Reginald Piers is still perhaps 
a rival. It makes me savage to think you ever cared for 
him. If that is all past and gone, might I not be your 
faithful companion for the rest of our journey V 

‘ I am greatly startled,’ she said slowly ; ‘ I never 
dreamed that you cared for me in iMs way. I confess I 
do not like to think of your going away ; my life will be 
very dull without you — and if indeed I can make you 
happy, if you are sure you will be satisfied with so poor 
and insignificant a partner as myself ’ 

She stopped abruptly, her cheek growing pale, her heart 
beating painfully, overcome with the mixture of pain, plea- 
sure, remembrance, fear — astonishment that she was on the 
point of accepting Denzil Crewe. 

But he again caught her hand and tenderly kissed it. 

‘Do not hesitate,’ he said; ‘you see how dear you are 
to me. If hearty love and warmest sympathy can make a 
woman happy you will have both. I have spoken abruptly, 
but you could not understand that I loved you till I tohl 
you so. Now let me feel that I have a sure anchor — that 
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I may go aAvay with the hope of finding you ^vhcu I come 
homo read}^ to share all I cun gather together for you.’ 

Laura did not speak for a moment, hut she Iclb her hand 
in his, and he watched her with earnest, eager eyes. 

‘ I think,’ she said at lengtli, with a sweet hesitation, 

‘ that, after all, we ought to make each other happy, for if 
sjmipathy and understanding cannot make us mutually 
hel])ful I know not what can.’ 

‘You will then promise to he iny w'ife, when I return to 
England — that is, within a year from this dayl’ said Den- 
zil, still holding her hand and looking at her with all his 
soul in his eyes. 

Laura thought yet for a moment ; then, raising her eyes 
to his with a frankness too serious to he shy, said, softly 
but distinctly ; 

‘I will.’ 

Denzil again kissed the hand he held, and pressed it to 
his heart. ‘Laura,’ he exclaimed, and there was a tone 
of deep controlled emotion in his voice that thrilled her 
strangely, ‘ you give me new life, now eneigy !’ 

Neither spoke for a few minutes ; both hearts were full ; 
the light of a new, a solemn liappiness hushed them, as the 
stillness of earliest dawn is most profound just before the 
first songs of greeting burst forth from wood and fiekl. 

‘ I cannot paint any more to-day,’ she said, and began 
to collect her painting materials together with trembling 
hands. 

‘Noj but you can stay a while longei’,’ said Denzil, 
coming to help her ; ‘ I have so much to say. I may find 
the expected letters which will oblige mo to start for Yoko- 
hama Avithin a fortnight on my return.’ 

And he proceeded to speak fully of his oAvn prospects ; 
of his hope of an honourable and profitable career ; of his 
regret at the necessity of leaving his now affianced Avife for 
such a length of time. Laura felt almost dizzy Avith the 
sudden change that a feAv AA’-ords had Avrought in her life ; 
almost unable to believe that she Avas calmly discussing a 
future to be passed Avith Denzil, aaLo a fcAv hours ago Avas 
but a neAv friend. Hoav Avonderfully at home Avith him she 
felt ! how quietly happy ! How every Avord of his displayed 
an honest, resolute, kindly nature ! 
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‘And lioAv jtleased my mother will be !’ 'srere the con- 
cluding words of one sentence. 

‘ Do you really think so V said Laura. ‘ I know she is 
fond of me ; ' but she scarcely thinks any one good enough 
to be yojir wife.’ 

‘ If she be not pleased she is not the woman I take her 
for.’ 

‘ But a mother might be excused if she objected to my 
want of all worldlj- recommendations.’ 

‘ !My mother knows too well what you can and will be 
to her son, not to Avclcome you with open arms. Roiu wide 
she will open them !’ added Denzil, a happy laugh flashing 
over his brown face. ‘ Must we go, Laura 1 It cannot be 
six o’clock yet ! — yes, it is. Come then, before Ave leave 
this gate of heaven giA'e me one kiss, the seal of our 
betrothal ! ’ 


CHAPTER XLT. 

The next day was still young AA-hen Denzil broke the neAvs 
of hi.s engagement to his mother. Laura had gone to look 
for a book the Admiral Avanted, and on her return to the 
sitting-room Denzil adA’anced, and taking her hand, ex- 
claimed : 

‘Motlier, Laura and I haA'e a secret to tell 3 'ou.’ 

‘ I do not think you haA’e,’ she returned, shutting her 
account-book Avith a snap, and coming up to Laiira. ‘I 
am far too experienced a Avoman of the Avorld not to see 
how matters Avere tending, hlj’ Ioa'c’ — folding her in a huge 
embrace — ‘I receive you as a dear daughter, fori am sure 
you AA'ill make my precious boy happy. I rejoice on j’our 
account too, dear Laura ; for I inU saj’ yoii ai'c a luckj' girl 
to have Avon sucli a heart as my Denzil’s.’ 

‘Mother!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of remonstrance. 

‘ Do not interrupt, Denzil — I saj’ no more than I haA’e a 
right, to : you might, I am sure, haA’c chosen Avhom j’ou 
liked ; but 1 think 3 ’ou liaA’c chosen Avisel 3 ’. God bless 3 ’ou, 
my de.ar cliildren !’ 

And btmding doAvn her head on Laura’s shoulder, hlivs. 
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Crewe shed a few tears ; finallj', she embraced licr son, and 
sat down declaring that now she felt her task in life was 
done. 

‘How will the Admiral take it?’ were her -next words, 
with a slight accent of doubt. 

‘ He has already taken it Avell and kindly,’ said Henzil. 

‘ I thought it right to ask his consent before speaking to 
Laura; I feared he might not think mo a good enough 
match for his ward, but I am happy to sa}^ he accepted me 
most kindly, provided I found favour in Laura’s eyes ; and 
even did me the honour to express his satisfaction in com- 
mitting her to my care.’ 

‘ So he well might,’ said Mrs. Crewe emphatically. 

All this time Laura had contented herself with return- 
ing her intended mother-in-law’s embrace warmly ; she now 
whispered : 

‘Dear kirs. Crewe, I will try to be a good daughter to 
you.’ 

‘ I am quite sure you will, my dear. And now I shall go. 
As it is market-day, I will take Mercy with me into the 
village, and get something nice for dinner in honour of this 
joyful occasion. I believe tliere are pheasants to be had 
sometimes at the general shop — poached, no doubt, but we 
need know nothing of that ; and perhaps a brill, if the boats 
arc in.’ 

‘But, my dear mother, I have something more to toll 
you,’ interrupted Denzil, ‘which inay not please you so 
much, though it is good news too ;’ and he proceeded to 
inform her of the proposal of his firm to despatch him to 
Japan. 

At first Mrs. Crewe %vas ii-reconcilable, and even shed a 
few tears ; but she gradually came round to her son’s re- 
presentations, that a year or so would be the extreme limit 
of their separation, and then he -would really settle down 
for the rest of his life. 

‘ So you said before, Denzil,’ she exclaimed, ‘ and now 
you are off again to the other side of the world. What 
does Laura say to your scheme ?’ 

‘ That Denzil knows best,’ she said. ‘ Yet I wish he had 
not to go.’ 

‘ When do you expect to know the time you must leave ?’ 
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‘ ]My week’s holiday Avill end on Monday ; I expect to 
find the letters which will decide everything on Tuesday at 
the office. I must have a week to prepare, and hope to 
start in about a fortnight.’ 

‘ So soon V cried his mother, while Laura silently pressed 
the hand that held hers, and the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the Admiral, who gave his cordial 
assent to the proceediugs. 

The few days that intervened before Denzil left them 
made themselves wings, and fled away with surprising si^eed. 
They were followed all too quickly by a sudden hasty part- 
ing, which seemed to cost the mother more grief and tears 
than the fmnc6e, who was deeply touched by the strong 
feeling betrayed b}'- Denzil in bidding her farewell. 

Laura sought solace in earnest work. Mrs. Crewe was 
too used to these separations not to bear this one with 
resignation, while the bright future beyond supplied her 
with an endless source of conjecture and anticipatory 
arrangement. She settled where Denzil was to live, the 
amount of rent he ought to j^ay, the servants they were to 
keep, and the parties they were to give. So the hours 
slipped by, and Time, the healer, brought beauty and hope 
into their lives. ' 

Just before she was to leave the Dingle for Leamington 
Eoad, Laura had a long letter from Winifrid. It was 
written in high spirits. All was well with her and hers. 
Lad}"- Jervois and Sir Gilbert were with them. The walks 
and drives were lovely, the company most amusing, and, 
above all, Eeginald was about to be rewarded for his good- 
ness in giving uj) the partridges at Pierslynn, for a Graf, 
with manj'^ consonants in his name, had invited him to his 
place near Kalisz, in Prussian Poland^ where there were 
forests and game of every kind. On his return they^ Avould 
bend their steps homeAvard, travelling by easy stages, and 
probably would reach London towards the end of October. 

Laura soon found plenty of work, and watched with 
pride and pleasure the growth of a certain little hoard 
kept -with jealous care. Success seemed to come at her 
call ; so she waited patiently, though not without a certain 
dread, for the retiu-u of Eeginald and his wife to London. 
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Tlie Admiral, for some unexplained reason, was less 
occupied with the Christian Brethren and Mount Moriah 
than formerly, lilrs. Crewe accounted for this by suppos- 
ing that the dear Admiral’s natural good sense and know- 
ledge of the higher class of society had at length surmounted 
his acquired fanaticism. Laura expressed no opinion, but 
suspected that her guardian wa.s in some mysterious way 
short of funds. 

Herbert Fielden was a frequent visitor during the 
months he was in London, and Laura was surprised and 
pleased to find him companionable. 

They sometimes took a Avalk together on a fine Sunday, 
when he used to talk very confidentially. He had not for- 
gotten his strong liking for Denzil, and their conversation 
often turned upon him. Plerbert also in his confidential 
talk frequently let fall scraps of information touching Ma- 
dame Moscynska which surprised and disturbed his hearer. 
The fair Pole was a great favourite with the unsophisticated 
boy. 

‘Doesn’t she ride and play cards ! I can tell you she 
is more than a match for any of the men .u Pierslynn. 
She was awfully kind to me, and taught me no end of 
games. She is a tremendous politician, too — always 
plotting against Eussia. Mrs. Piers is very fond of her ; 
she was in great hopes of converting her to Protestantism 
this summer, only she Avas obliged to go abroad so 
suddenly.’ 

‘ Has she gone abroad 1 ’ ci’ied Laura. ‘ Where 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t knoAv. There Avas some plot on foot ui Ger- 
many, I think, so she Avent to help it. She is an extraor- 
dinary Avoman.’ 

This conversation took place at the end of October, 
and about a fortnight after Herbert came in to tell his 
friends at Leamington Eoad that he had received an 
urgent summons from his brother, Avho had found a berth 
for him in the house of a friend, and to consult Aidth the 
Admiral as to the preparations requisite for his start. 

‘ I feel most sei'erely that I trusted too much to my 
OAvn strength, and rejected competent advice, Aidien I 
embarked in that unfortunate Hungarian undertaking,’ 
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said the Admiral. ‘ Having assumed the place of guardian 
to yoir and your young cousins in a parental sense, I 
should have been more cautious; still, to live in a constant 
state of doubt and suspicion is to neutralise all power of 
doing good.’ 

He sighed deeply and gazed away towai’ds the window 
with the painful pei’plexed look that always touched Laura. 

‘Dearest guardian, if 3’’ou would only think more of 
3'ourself, jmur own wants and rights, jmu would be better 
and happier; the only living thing you are hard to is 
jmurself. As for us, we are all well provided for now ; it 
will now be our dut}’’ and happiness to take care of you.’ 

‘ Ay, how differently matters are arranged for us com- 
pared with our own designs. But I feel at rest as concerns 
you, dear Laura, and believe jmur lot, if humble, will be 
a happj'’ one. Winnie’s is a more brilliant and a more 
trying position. I trust she knows where to find strength. 
Have you heard from her lately?’ 

'Hot for more than a month. I expect her next letter 
will say when we may expect to see her.’ 

From Winnie’s next epistle, dated from Vienna, Laura 
gathered that a previous letter must have gone astraj’-. 
After some account of the baby, whom she did not think 
quite so well as he had been at Franzensbad, she Avent on : 

‘ I am Aveaiy Avaiting for a letter from you. If you 
cease to care for me, Avhat is left ! And you maj'" judge 
from my last how hajApy I have been since poor Helen 
left. Sir Gilbert is really Avonderfully better. Is it not 
strange Iioav disagreeable, unnecessary people are spared, 
and sjmipathetic, kind ones, like the dear father, are SAvept 
aAvay 1 To think that it is little moi’e than tAvo years and 
a half since Ave AA^ere left desolate at Dresden ! I seem to 
have Ih^ed through tAvo lives ! I find mj’- German useful ; 
some of the “ Grandes Dames ” Avhose husbands Eeginald 
met in his hunting expeditions at Kalisz, have called. 
They are amiable and civil, and delighted that I can speak 
Avith them in their own tongue. But I do not interest 
mj'self much in anything. I long to be back in England, 
and shall not soon leave it again. I have no idea Avhen 
Ave shall start on our homcAA’-ard Avay. Eeginald is Avell 
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amused, and has many Austrian friends. Imagine liow 
surprised and pleased we were to meet Colonel Bligh, the 
other day, in the Prater*. He seemed like an old friend, 
and is really quite a comfort to me. AVrite to me at once, 
dearest Laura, that I may have 3 ''our letter before I leave.’ 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Herbert had gone. The dull and shortening days of 
November were gliding fast away. AA^innie did not "write, 
and the only news Laura received of her was from the 
Dowager Mrs. Piers, who came up to town for a few days’ 
shopping, and called upon Laura. She said that her son and 
his wife had left ALenna and intended to return by Munich 
and Nuremberg to Paris, where they Avould probably make 
a short stay ; that AA^inuie was a verj’’ bad correspondent ; 
aud that she (Mrs. Piers) feared her daughter-in-law was 
subject to nervous attacks, similar to what had almost cost 
her her life last spring. 

Laura’s uneasiness took larger proportions after this 
conversation. All her forebodings centred round the grace- 
ful image of Madame Moscyiiska. AA^here had she gone 
when she cut short her visit to Dairy sford, and left her 
uncle’s house without a mistress 1. AA^hat Avas the source 
of that mysterious allusion in AA^innie’s last letter, ‘ You 
may judge how happj'- I have been’ 1 Every morning she 
came down hoping to find a foreign letter awaiting her 
on the breakfast- table, and every morning she was dis- 
appointed. 

One afternoon in the last week of November, Laura 
had reached home after a long morning’s Avork. It Avas dull 
and cold, and snorv had begun to fall before she reached 
home. AALth a pleasant sense of labour accomplished and 
rest earned,' Laura changed her dress, intending to alloAV 
herself an hour’s reading of an article on Art in the Fori- 
nighthj, as soon as Mrs. CrcAve would allow the lamp to be 
lit, until Avhich time she had her knitting. 

The dining-room Avas unoccupied Avhen she entered, 
save by Tojipy, avIio Avas sleeping in a favourite arm-chair ; 
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a good fire glowed and gleamed in the grate, contrasting 
pleasantly with the gloom and slow-falling snowflakes 
outside. 

‘ I wonder where Mrs. Crewe is,’ thought Laura, as she 
drew a low easj"-chair near the fire, and looked round for 
her work-basket. 

As she put out her hand to take her work she noticed 
that a small card lay beside it, and on it was printed the 
words. ‘Colonel Courteney Bligh, Junior United Service 
Club.’ Laura stood still for a moment or two "azine; at 
this morsel of pasteboard, lost in conjecture. What could 
have induced him to call upon her ? Nothing .short of a 
direct commission from Winnie could haA’^e sent him to 
Leamington Eoad. How A'exed she Avas to haA^e missed 
him ! She Avas inclined to AAwite him a note, asking if 
he had any special commission from Winnie. While she 
mused, Mrs. CreAve came in in one of her best caps, and a 
lace fichu, her gold chdtclaine, too, at her side, certain ijuli- 
cations that some one or something unusual AA^ns expected. 

‘ Oh ! you have found the card, have you 1 ’ she ex- 
claimed as she entered. ‘Who is he, my dear? I neA-’cr 
heard of him before.’ 

‘ A friend of Eeginald and Winnie’s. I have met him 
Avith them. I suppose he has some message for me.’ 

‘ Collins says he is a “ grand gentleman,” and came up 
in a hansom. I had gone round to the butcher. I must 
reallj'’ leaAm those people, Laura — the leg of mutton this 
morning was quite tAVO ounces short Aveight. I just begged 
them to remember that I haAm scales in my kitchen — and 
don’t you ever be Avithout them, my dear, AAdien you have 
, one. It must have been about one o’clock. He Avas dread- 
fully disappointed not to find you, and asked when you, 
Avould be in, and Avhen Collins said at three she thought, 
he said he Avould call about that time.’ 

Laura Avas startled and full of a fearful lookingTfor of 
evil, and while she pondered, and Mrs. CreAve sAvept to and 
fro, putting the chimney ornaments straight, brushing up 
the fireplace, etc., a loud ring set Laura’s heart beating, ^ 
and the next moment Colonel Bligh entered. 

‘ I am, very sorry I Avas not at home Avhen' you called 
this morning,’ said Laura.. 
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‘ I have stayed in town to-day e.xpressly to sec yon,’ replied 
Colonel Bligli, in a wonderfully soft voice for so big a man. 

‘ Indeed ! Let me introduce ^'■ou to Mrs. Crewe.’ 

Another bow, and then Colonel Bligh took the seat in- 
dicated to him, and, glancing quickly at J^Irs. Crewe, said 
in his usual quiet tone ; 

‘ I saw our friends in Paris yesterday, and I promiseil 
Mrs. Piers to see you.’ 

‘Ah! how is she P cried Laura, her eyes lighting up. 

‘ She has not written for such a long time.’ 

■■ Why, that is her complaint against you ! I told her 
I thought there was a mistake somewhere.’ 

‘ She has not written to me since they left Vienna.’ 

‘ That’s strange,’ said Colonel Bligh, looking straight 
into the fire. ‘Tlicn you do not know that the little 
fellow, the babj', is ill.’ 

‘ I liad no idea of it.’ 

‘ Well, I am sorry to say the little follow is renj ill. I 
had not seen Mrs. Piers for two or three days, so yesterday 
1 called to say good-bye. She came down ami asked me 
to sec you, and say she had written to bi‘g you to come to 
her if you could, us she was so alone. I do not think !Mrs. 
Piers has any intimates in Paris — e.Kcept, of course, Madame 
^loscynska.' 

‘Madame Moscynskal’ repeated Laura, feeling stupefied 
with a sudden sense of evil. 

‘ Ah 1 Princess Aloscynska,’ said IMrs. Crowe, -with an 
ineffable air. ‘ A very charming person.’ 

‘ Exceedingly charming,’ returned Colonel Bligh, slightly 
elevating his eyebrows, ‘ but not exactly — a — siek-nurse.’ 

‘What !’ cried Laura. ‘Did Winnie want me to help 
her Avith the babyP 

‘ So I understood ; and I think she was considerably 
cut up that you neither wrote nor came.’ 

‘ Came 1 Oh, I am ready to start now. Do tell me the 
truth — is M^’innie very, very unhappy P 

‘ She is, of course, anxious and uneasy,’ returned Colonel 
Bligh, Avith another glance at Mrs. CrcAve, Avho had risen 
to ring the bell. 

Laura avus silent, thinking ‘ He has more to tell mo, but 
does not like to speak out.’ 
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‘ Eeally, the negligence of servants is intolerable/ cried 
Mrs. Crewe ; ‘ I must call to Collins to bring the lamp,’ 
and she moved towards the door. 

Colonel Bligh started to his feet, first to open and then 
to close it carefullj’^ after her. Returning to the fireplace, he 
stood looking down into Laura’s face with a keener expres- 
sion than she thought his face could assume, and pulling 
his long moustaches. 

‘I scarcel}’' know the exact scope of my instructions,’ he 
said, after an instant’s pause , ‘ but I think I may venture 
to say that if you really care about your cousin, now is 
the time to be with her — no one ever wanted help and 
sympathy more.’ 

‘ I will go at once,’ said Laura, speaking with grave 
composure. ‘ But, Colonel Bligh — suggest it before Mrs. 
Crewe solely on account of the baby.’ 

He bent his head, and before he could speak again Mrs. 
Crewe re-entered. 

‘ 'SVe shall have light in a moment,’ she said. ‘ Pray sit 
down,, Colonel Bligh ; you have not told us half the news.’ 

‘Thank you, I have just ventured to urge Miss Piers to 
start as soon as possible. Mrs. Piers wrote last Friday, 
nearly a week ago. and is much disappointed at receiving 
no answer. The child is in a very critical state, and she 
is alone.’ 

‘ Certainly, I am sure dear Laura will go. The Admiral 
can have no objection. It is shocking weather for travel- 
ling. IIBien the dear infant is better, it ivill be interesting 
to see Paris.’ 

‘ When can you start V asked Colonel Bligh, who seemed 
restless, earnest, and altogether unlike the careless man- 
about-town Laura took him for. 

‘It is nearly’ four o’clock,’ she said, rising to look at the 
pendule as Collins entered Avith the lamp. ‘ There is an 
evening train, is there not, by Folkestone and Boulogne V 

‘The tidal train leaves Charing Cross at S.30 this even- 
ing,’ returned Colonel Bhgh, ‘and you Avill reach Paris 
about nine to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ This evening ! ’ almost screamed- Mrs. CreAA^e. ‘It is 
impossible. You cannot pack up in the time ; and that 
tiresome Avomau has not sent home your AA’inter dress ; and 
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no one to see you off. Excuse me, Colonel Bligli — Luttliis 
clear girl is especially under mj’’ c.are. I could not let her 
travel alone.’ 

‘Dear jMr.':. Crcu’e, there is no help for it. I must go, 
I will start hy the tidal train this evening, Colonel IBligh.’ 

‘If you Avill allow me, I will be at the station to put 
you in charge of the guard. There is re.ally nothing to 
fear from such a journey, Mrs. Crewe. Here is the address. 
Piers has put up at a private hotel not known to the general 
horde of English travellers j but I will give you full direc- 
tions when we meet this evening.’ 

‘Tliank you very much.’ 

‘ But Laura, my dear, I cannot- ’ 

‘ I will leave this hou.se at seven, to ensure being in 
good time,’ continued Laura, laying her hand kindlj’', but 
imperatively, on j\Irs. Crewe’s. 

‘ I told her you would oomo oYkd Golonol Bllgh, 
‘ though I felt bj" no means sure.’ 

‘ Hoev could she doubt me ?’ said Laura. 

‘ Your silence ’ began the Colonel; then interrupting 

himself, ‘but I Avill not stay to prevent your preparations. 
You will find me waiting at Charing Cross somewhere 
about 8 to 8.15.’ 

‘AVill you telegraph to Winnie that I am coming?’ 
asked Laura. 

‘Telegraph?’ — a moment’s hesitation — ‘yes, yes; of 
course I’ll telegraph. And now I will wish you good- 
morning. Do not be uneasy, klrs. Crewe ; I assure you 
there is no difficulty whatever on so much travelled a route. 
I would offeyfvgi’scort Miss Piers myself if I thought there 
was ’ / ’ <■ 


‘ Gracious goodness,- Laura ! ’ exclaimed ]Mrs. Crewe, the 
mstant they were alont^, ‘this is really a wild-goose chase. 
I aU sure no one feels ' more for ])oor dear AYinnie than I 
do, o^i*''he has her hu sband, and a first-rate nurse, and 
everyth^ money can bay- Why she wants to race yon 


off in th^ 
November, 


ow and codd and wretchedness of a bad 
Namot understand. She never sends for you 


except when shfe in troul)ile. How do you think Denzil 


will like your robing off\in this — this wild manner? 


Eeally, Laura, y wought to cd nsider- 
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‘ I have no fear of Denzil’s disapprobation. Will you 
kindly see to these notes being jiosted, and ’ 

‘Oh yes, of coui'se. Eeall}’, the headstrong self-will of 
3'oung people is amazing — you do not pay the smallest 
attention to my remonstrances. And what will you travel 
in ? Yoiir waterproof is quite shabbj^, and your winter 
jacket a last year’s concern; and to go among these grand 
people in your old things shows a Avant of proper spirit.’ 

‘Dear, kind friend,’ cried Laura, starting up and throw- 
ing her arms round her, ‘ do not blame me ; m3' whole 
heart is bent on this journc}', and when I return I shall 
liaA'e so much to tell you.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ returned Mrs. Crewe, always mollified by 
a hug and a kis=:. ‘ I am a fool about 3'ou, Laura ; 3'ou do 
what you like AA'ith me. Be sure 3^11 wrap up well.’ 

Mrs. Crewe thenceforward became most active in fur- 
thering Laura’s preparations, albeit complaining all the 
time. 

About five the Admir.al came in, and Laura ran up to 
his room to explain matters. He, like Mrs. Crewe, raised 
nian3' objections to Laura’s travelling alone. But some- 
ttiing in her .ardent resolution, the controlled eagerness, 
the tender haste which pervaded her manner, carried him 
away also ; and, a little past seven o’clock, she found her- 
self read3' for the road. 

She Avas feverishly anxious to have a few uninterrupted 
words with Colonel Bligh. At last she Avas ofi', escaped 
from the Admiral’s last injunctions, from hirs. CreAve’s 
voluminous embrace. 

Lost in thought, the long drive from Westbourne Park 
to Charing Cross seemed quickty accomplished, and it was 
Avith a sense of comfort and jjrotection she recognised 
Colonel Bligh at the entrance of the station. 

^ ‘ You are quite up to time,’ he exclaimed, as he handed 

her out. ‘ We will get 3mur ticket and see the luggage 
Aveighed, then I shall have a few minutes to speak to 3mu.’ 

This accomplished, he led Laura to" a remote sofa in the 
general Avaiting-room. 

‘ I am greatl3^ relieved to see 3rou fairly on your wa3^ to 
Mrs. Piers,’ he said ; ‘ she' wants - you terribly. By the 
wa3’', I did not telegraph.’ 

. 25 
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‘ Why ? ’ asked Laura, with an odd feeling that she 
knew he would not. 

‘ Oh, well, I had my I'easons. It would not hasten your 
arrival, and she will pei’haps he less disturbed. But tell 
me, do you knoio Madame Moscynskal’ 

‘ Very little.’ 

‘Do you admire herl’ 

‘Ho. I have a curious feeling of repugnance to her.’ 

‘ Ha ! Then I suppose she will not bamboozle you ; 
and I need not be afraid to say that she is the devil’s own 
intrigante. I am not strait-laced, but there are certain 
things I cannot swallow'. You will judge for yourself, 
however ; and — and — I say — Miss Piers, wmuld you mind 
■writing me a line — to the club, you know' — ^just to say 
how you find jMrs. Piers is going on % I saw' a good deal 
of her at Vienna, and, b}' Jove! she is an angel! Yon 
will not mind sending me word if the little fellow pulls 
through 1 ’ 

‘ I will write to you if you wish,’ returned Laura un- 
hesitatingly ; ‘ but I hope you will see us all soon in 
London.’ 

‘ So do I. I Avish Piers had some friend w'ho could 
just put him straight, or say a “ Avord in season,” as the 
parsons call it.’ 

‘ Could goic not offer him the advice you think he 
needs 1 ’ said Laura, looking curiously at him. 

‘Ho, by Jove! I am the last person he would listen 
to ; but ’ 

‘ Noav then for the Folkestone train ! ’ cried a porter, 
putting his head into tlie Avaiting-roora. 

Colonel Bligh placed Laura carefully in the carriage, 
and then lield a private conference Avith the guard, Avho 
came to the carriage and promised most emphatically to 
‘ look after the young lady,’ Then the Avhistle sounded. 
Colonel Bligh, sbaldng Laura’s hand cordially, and saying, 
‘ You Avill be sure to Avrite,’ stepped back and raised his hat, 
as the train moved' out of the station at rapidly-increas- 
ing speed, dashing aAvay into darkness and the unknoAvn 
future. \ 

\ 

At last, in the dim cold light of a drizzly morning- 

\ 
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Laura found herself at the Garc du Nord, somewhat 
j^uzzled and stunned by tlic vociferations of guards, 
douaniers, porters, and cochers. 


CIIAPTEE XLIII. 

Pakis had been to Liiura the object of inany a daj’’-dreani. 
To sec lliat queen of cities, to Avander tlirough her galleries 
and museums, to visit the A*arious scenes of tlic mighty 
drama cnactctl there nearly a hundred years ago, had long 
been a cherished desire ; and hero she was, driving over 
the Avet slip])cry asphalt pavement, scarcely conscious that 
she Avas in the famous city, so absorbed was she by the 
idea that in a foAv minutes more she should sec Winifrid. 
In Avhat plight Avould she find her? and how would she 
be received by Keginald ? ' 

The hotel Avas ai fainUotcs at that early hour ; two (jnr- 
ronti in their shirt-sleeves aa’ci'c SAveeping the entrance-hall 
and stairs ; a lady in a dressing-gOAvn Avas looking through 
a huge account-book in the bureau, and a newsboy Avith a 
bundle of papers under his arm was talking to a stout man 
of imposing appearance Avho had not yet found time to 
sliavc. This last personage approached the fiacre, and in 
answer to Laura’s questions replied, ‘Yes, Jlr. and iMrs. 
Piers and suite Averc in the house ; but ho feared Mrs. 
Piers could not see any one. A great misfortune had just 
happened ; the poor little baby died the night before last, 
and madame Avas inconsolable.’ 

‘ The baby dead ! ’ cried Laura, overpoAvered by this ncAvs. 
‘This is terrible ! Tell jMrs. Piers’s maid that I am here.’ 

‘Ah! iliccs Piers,’ said the man, reading her card. 
‘ Oh ! pardon, mademoiselle ! Pur id — this AAaay, made- 
moiselle and he led her up moi'o than one flight of stairs 
to a Avell-furnishcd bedroom. ‘I aauII call the femme de 
chamhre and have a fire lit. What Avill mademoiselle take 
for breakfast ?’ 

‘ Thank you. I must see Farrar Ijefore anything,’ 

‘ I Avill send for her at once ; she is not yet up.’ 

The poor dear little baby dead ! The tender life but 
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scarce begun, so soon cut short ! What a blow to Winifrid t 
She waited with infinite impatience until the lady’s maid 
siiould mahe her appearance, and noted in a vague, half- 
unconscious way the foreign look of the room and its furni- 
ture — the stiff, uninhabited aspect of the apartment. ■ All 
sense of personal strangeness and isolation was swallowed 
up in her profound compassion for Winnie. 

At last the door opened to admit the maid. 

‘ Indeed, Miss Piers, I am glad you have come,’ she cried ; 
‘my poor dear mistress did so watch for you. Ah, she is quite 
broken-hearted ! She just sat lilce a statue all yesterday ; 
we could hardly get the dead baby out of her arms. Now 
she is sleeping at last, and I must not wake her ; but it 
will be a comfort to her to find you here.’ 

‘ Oh no, do not disturb her. I am so terribly grieved 
for her and the poor dear little baby.' 

‘ And he had grown such a fine fellow ! such a beauty I 
Ah, Miss Piers, it is not for me to speak, but we have been 
all wrong since that — that Madame Moscynska turned up 
at Pranzensbad. I never could abide her ; and nurse, she 
thinks no one ever was so grand and good, and what not ; 
but she is rather an ignorant woman, is nurse. Oh, how I 
wish you had been Avith my poor mistress when baby began 
to get bad !’ 

‘ There Avas some mistake about the letter,’ began Laura j 
but a sudden fit of caution seized her, and she stopped. 

‘ Then you did not get it in time V said Farrar, pausing 
at the door, Avith a somewhat anxious look in her face. 

‘ No, or I should have been here before.’ 

‘ That is odd,’ said Farrar, and left the room. 

While making a hasty toilette, and drinking her coffee, 
Laura thought intensely. She felt that there was a diffi- 
cult task before her ; that she must be cautious but fearless. 
Farrar’s Avords suggested mischief, all the more threatening 
for its vagueness. 

Farrar soon returned, and led the way to her mistress’s 
room. 

Winnie stood in the middle of it, wrapped in a long 
dressing-goAvn, her abundant nut-broAvn hair hanging loose, 
deadly pale, her large blue eyes dilated with a strange, 
almost stern look, inexpressibly painful to Laura. 
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‘Winnie, dear, dear AVinnicl’ avas all she could sa)', as 
she threav her anus round her. 

Winifrid avas a'cry still ; she sloaady raised her hands and 
clasped tl'.cm round Laura’s neck, resting her head on her 
shoulder. 

‘You could not come before 1’ .she said, avith a deep 
sigh. 

‘ I never had your letter, Winnie — nearer kueav any- 
thing of your sore trouble till 3’esterday, avhen Colonel 
Bligh called. I came as quicklj' as I could.’ 

• I kueav ho avould not fail me, nor j'ou either.’ She 
panned, and Laura felt her cla.sp tighten and her heart beat 
a'ohemently. ‘Wl'at sliall I do, Laura? Wliat sliall Ido? 
I have nothing left.’ 

‘ Of cour.=e, dearest, 3'ou feel desolate noav ; but time 
will bring consolation.’ 

‘ You do not knoav — amu cannot knoaag’ rc.sumcd the poor 
young mother. ‘ Ah, Laura, he avas so saveet ! ho began 
to knoav me so avcll ; and ho had Reginald’s C3'es — the 
Reginald I used to loa'c and that loaded me !’ 

‘ Lie doaam again, dear "Winnie, and I avill aa-atch by 
you,’ said Laura. ‘ You are avorn out ; a fcav hours’ sleep 
avould do you so much good.’ 

‘ Sleep ! I nea-er thought I should sleep again, but I 
did; I haa'c only just aa*oke up, and everytliing seems 
averse. I do not aa-aut to sleep, or rather, I avish I might 
never aa'ake. But come and see m3'' poor little bab3’' and 
letting Laura go, she opened a door avhich led into the 
child’s room. 

He la3" so softly fair, in the satin-lined coffin, that but 
for the pallor of the still rounded cheek, he miglit have 
been in the profound sleep of infancy. Laura’s e3ns 
avelled over as she gazed at the little marble face, so happy 
in its expression of intense repose. 

‘ It is my last look,’ said the mother, still tearless, avith 
a strange composed voice. ‘ The people avill soon be here 
to take him aavay — aavay for ever ! they take aavay the 
dead so soon here.’ 

‘ Oh, Winnie, dear Winnie ! ’ cried Laura again, clasp- 
ing her in her arms, ‘ it is terrible to see you like this ! 
If our good kind mother could look upon you now, 
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lioAv heart - broken she Trould be ! she loved you so 
much.’ 

Something in the allusion touched a tenderer chord 
than had yet been struck. AVinifrid shivered all through 
her frame, and then she burst into an agony of weeping, 
trembling so violentlj'’ that Laura was frightened ; when 
the first force of this torrent of grief passed over, she per- 
suaded her to lie dorvn again, and ran for Farrar to assist 
her mistress. 

When Laura thought the mourner had dropped off to 
sleep, she said softly to Farrar ; 

‘Where is Mr. Piers'*’ 

Winifrid turned immediately. 

‘ He is not up yet, I think,’ she said ; ‘ he has not been 
well.’ Then she closed her e 3 'es and lay quite motionless. 

Laura still kept watch, very weary, and feeling sure 
there was much more to hear. The sort of speechless 
despair in Winifrid’s face rvhen she first saw her made a 
profound impression on her friend. And where was Regi- 
nald 1 How would he greet her ? She had an instinctive 
presentiment he would not be pleased at her coming. But 
that was nothing to her ; she felt her mission was to pro- 
tect Winnie. Thinking thus, round and round the same 
circle, Laura leaned back in the deep low chau' bj* Winnie’s 
bed, and for a time lost consciousness. 

She was roused by Winnie. 

‘What o’clock is it, dear Laura F 

‘ A few minutes past eleven.' 

- ‘ Ah ! then he is quite gone 1 If I had not slept I 
might have had one more look at that sweet little face. 
But he was to be taken away at half-past nine. Do ring 
for Farrar ; she will tell.’ A fresh burst of tears, this time 
gentler and quieter, interrupted her. ‘ Ah, Farrar ! ’ she 
exclaimed, as her maid came in, ‘have they taken him 
aAvay ]’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, nearly an hour ago,’ replied Farrar sooth- 
ingl}'. 

‘Then it is indeed all over!’ cried Winifrid, buiying 
her face in the pillow, while convulsive sobs shook her 
frame. 
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Fan-ni- brought cau-dc-Cologne and water, and l)athed 
her teniides. and tried to administer consolation of the 
ordinary kind. At last her mistress said liastilj' : 

' Thank you, Farrar ; you arc very Icind ; you may go 
now;’ then, as she left the. room, she again stretched out 
her hand for Laura's. ‘You will stay with me,’ slie whis- 
pered, ‘ until we go hack to England, at all events ; you 
are my only friend — I lost evcr3-thing when I lost m}' hoy.’ 

‘Your hushand, dearest, is .still left to you.’ 

‘ ■\ry husband — oh 3'es, m3' husband ! I do not forget 
him,’ she returned, with a deep sigh, and remained long 
silent and motionless. Then again rousing Jicrsclf, she 
suddonlt' began on a subject so far removed from the 
present tliat Laura was startled. ‘ Do you remember m3' 
birtlula3' — m3' last birthda3' at the dear old Kectoiy ? How 
we had luncheon in the woods, and m3' mother gave all the 
school-children tea in the servants’ hall 1 Poor mother ! it 
was the last birthdar' she rvas with me. Herbert slipped 
into the mere, and Eeginald pulled him out. I do not 
seem to have any clear recollection of Eeginald before that 
dnr-, although I know he used to be with us every summer. 
Do you remember it all, Laura?' 

‘Yes; how well I remember it!’ said Laura, her C3'es 
filling witl) tears. 

‘And now ’ began YTiiifrid, then paused express- 

iveh*. resuming in a strange rambling wa3' her reminis- 
cences of her girlish days, eveiy now and then breaking off 
to describe the charm and promise of her poor lost bab3', 
Laura answering in monos3'llables, or by a silent caress, 
and beginning to feel faint and weary. At length Farrar 
made her appeai'ance, bearing a tra3' with some food and 
wine for her mistress. 

‘ IMrs. Piers has not tasted an3'thing since earl3' yester- 
da3' morning, when Mr. Piers insisted on her swallowing 
some wine and biscuit. Do tr3' and persuade her to eat a 
bit, ma’am ; and 3'ou must be quite exhausted yourself. 
IMiss Piers must have some refreshment, mustn’t she, 
ma’am V 

‘ Oh 3'es, yes ; I am so selfish in my grief ; I did not 
think of you and the long journe3' you have taken for me, 
dear, dear Laura. Go and eat ; if 3'ou will, I will try, too.’ 
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‘ I was thankful to see my poor lady shedding tears at 
last,’ said Farrar, who was a ^somewhat old-fashioned type 
of abigail, simple and IdPAlly ; ‘ she has had enoxigh to 
break her heart,’ she a.dded in a significant tone, which 
Laura perceived, bub' would not notice, as she followed 
Fari’ar into a sjn^l dining-room at the farther end of a 
long corridor, ' ‘Yes, they harm laid for two,’ said Farrar, 
as she opened the door. ‘Sfow do, miss, eat something, 
and take a glass of wine.’ 

As soon as she was gone a door which led into the 
„mlon opened very gently, and Madame Moscynska, in out- 
door dress, walked quietly into the room with the air of 
being at home. 

The door was opposite Laura as she sat at table, and 
before the Polish Princess could veil her countenance in 
polite blankness Laura caught a flash of angry sui’prise in 
her peculiar eyes. 

‘ Miss Piers I I had no idea you had arrived ! How 
glad I am to see you ! Do not let me disturb you,’ said 
Madame Moscynska softly. ‘ Indeed, I will join you ; I 
promised to be with Mrs. Piers when the poor little babj' 
was taken away, and to receive the sorrowing father when 
he returned from the funeral. hli’S. Piers was sleeping 
when I came, and continues to sleep, I am glad to hear. 
I suppose the letter to you was delayed or went astray V 

‘I suppose so,’ said Laura; ‘the moment I knew my 
cousin wished for me I set out.’ 

‘I always said you would,’ said Madame IMoscynska, 
with a soft, approving smile ; ‘ only the delay puzzled xis. 
Poor dear Mrs. Piers — the Dowager, I mean — she will be 
dreadfully gi’ieved when she gets my letter; I wrote 
yesterday at Mr. Piers’s request ; she was quite wrapped 
up in her little grandson. You must be very tired after 
your rapid journey — at night, too.’ 

Laura said she did begin to feel a little weary, looking, 
while she spoke, with a dim, wondering sense of distrust, yet 
of admiration, at the inscrutable face opposite to her, com- 
paring her own homely aspect to the recherchd elegance of 
Madame Moscynska’s winter costume, and wondering if this 
gentle, courteous woman could be the unprincipled intrigante 
Winnie believed. But as she looked and thought, the doubt 
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resolved itself into certainty. Yes, there "was a something 
repellent in the covert Avatchfulness of those sleepy eyes, 
in the hardness of the ■\vell-cut mouth. Was it possible 
that .=:he vas taking advantage of this terrible time, when 
Winnie, prostrated with grief, was incapable of resistance, 
to force herself into an appearance of intimacy 1 

‘1 mxist see if Mrs. Piers still sleeps,’ Laura said at 
length, taking advantage of a pause in the easy flow of 
INIadame iloscynska’s talk, in which, without asserting 
anything, she conveyed the idea of having been the stay 
and comforter of both parents. ‘ Shall I tell Mrs. Piers 
you are here V 

‘Yo, thank you; I spoke to nurse, who had just come 
downstairs from having a little sleep. She will let Mrs. 
Piers Imow.’ 

Before she could finish her sentence the door bj’' which 
Laura had entered the sal/e k manger opened hastily, and 
Reginald stood in the doorway, looking from one to the 
other with an air of surprise. 

At sight of him Laura’s heart heat and her colour rose ; 
she went forward to greet him, and he met her half-way. 

‘ Ah, Laura ! what a good soul you are to come all this 
way just to please Winnie ! I always said you were A 1 
— didn’t I V with a little familiar nod to the Princess. 
‘This is a melancholy ending to the poor little bo)’^,’ he 
went on. ‘ AYinnie is awfully cut up ; still, she need not 
have imposed such a journey upon you ! She will be going 
back to London in a few days, and you could have seen as 
much as you like of each other.’ 

‘ But you know I do not count the cost, when I can do 
anj'thing for Winnie,’ said Laura. ‘ I only wish her letter 
had reached me in time.’ 

‘Well, you have done her good already,’ said Reginald. 
‘I have just been in to see her, and tell her that every- 
thing had been as well done as we could manage. I do 
not know what we should have done without Madame la 
Princesse ! ’ 

‘You make too much of my poor efforts,’ she returned, 
with a curious upward look at him. ‘Would it not be 
well to warn Miss Piers that your poor dear wife’s nerves 
have received such a shock, she sometimes shows symptoms 
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of mental alienation 1 — distrust of and aversion to her best 
friends^ those whose societ)'^ was previously most accc])tahle. 
Myself, for instance — you would scarcely believe it, slie has 
suddenly evinced the strongest aversion to we.’ 

‘This is terrible!' exclaimed Laura, looking sL'aight at 
Reginald. 

‘ Oh, you need not take fright !’ he returned, in an odd, 
indifierent sort of manner. ‘ She will come round and be 
herself again. And you arc such a rock of sense, Laura, 
you will understand how to deal with her.’ 

‘ There can be little diflicnlty in doing so ; we both 
know every light and shade in her character,’ said Laura, 
who Avas grcatl}' impressed b}' the change in Reginald. 

He Avas looking ill, pale, languid, Avith haggard eyes, a 
tinge of something like mockery in his smile, and cai'eless- 
ness in his manner. There Avas more eflbrt than usual in 
his politeness to herself, and she felt keenly that she Avas 
far from Avelcome. 

‘ Characters change a good deal Avith circumstances,’ 
Reginald Avas saying Avhile these observations suggested 
themselves to Laura. ‘I assure you,’ he contiinied, ad- 
dressing iMadamc IMoscynska, ‘ 1 consider Laura's friendship 
for my Avife a triumphant refutation of all that Aviscacros 
haA'e said about feminine attachments — they are quite de- 
voted to each other. Hoav much of it is due to a certain 
aptitude for dominating on one side, and accepting domi- 
nation on the other, is beyond me to calculate.’ 

‘ That must bo the result of habit,’ said Madame 
]\Ioscynska. ‘ j\Irs. Piers never gave me the idea of being 
ready to accept domination.’ 

‘ I am, then, the dominating poAvor in our association ? 
said Laura. ‘ That is a ncAv position for me,’ 

‘You are much stronger than ^Yinnie,’ said Reginald 
carelessly, again filling his gla.ss. ‘Rut uoav that you are 
hero, Laura, it Avill be Amry nice for her to have yoiir com- 
pany on her journey back. It has been all deucedly un- 
fortunate ; the loss of the little felloAv has half turned her 
head — ^indeed, I am aAvfully cut up myself ! ’ 

‘ I cannot stay long, as you know,’ said Laura, startled 
by the possibilities shadoAved forth in this speech ; ‘ and 
Avhen she has 7jou she can hai’dly Avant me.’ 
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‘ I know, I know,’ said Reginald impatiently. ‘ But I 
have an engagement to visit a famoiis racing establishment 
near Presburg, where I have a chance of picking up some 
wonderful additions to the Pierslynn stud ; so there is no 
use in my going over to Englatid merely to come back again.’ 

Laura had opened her lips to make an indignant replj', 
when a curious look in kladamc kloscjmska’s eyes, as 
though she was watching for what would come next, made 
her pause and say simply : 

‘ I am always glad to be of use to Winnie — or to you 
— and, as she is awake, I will go to her now.’ 

She rose and left the room as she spoke, but, closing the 
door hastily, caught her dress in it. Opening it to free 
herself, the words ‘ surprised ’ from Madame Mosc3mska 
and ‘ infernal nuisance ’ from . Reginald caught her ear. 
Was she the infernal nuisance % that was little matter. 
This intention to let Winnie return to England alone was 
a symptom of estrangement that thorough]}^ alarmed her ; 
so did Madame Moscjmska’s subtle hint respecting tem- 
jjorary alienation of mind. 

Laura thrilled for a moment with the idea that even 
she herself might have been put on a wrong scent had it 
not been for Winnie’s revelations in London. Now she 
was forearmed, and resolved not to let Reginald leave his 
unfe without some attempt to open his eyes to the selfish 
indifference of his conduct. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

It was the third day after the poor little baby had been 
laid in its last resting-place, and the mother’s first vehement 
grief had settled down into deep silent sadness. 

Laura had vainly attempted to interest' her in various 
subjects, and urged her at least to write to her mother-in- 
law, from wdiom she had received a long tearful letter, full 
of affectionate sj^mpathj^'- Winifrid rejected all suggestions, 
and entreated Laura to write to Mrs. Piers for her. 

‘ I cannot ; j'et I do not like her to be neglected, and I 
am sure Reginald will not write.’ 
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‘Whyf 

‘ Beciuise he never does anything he can possibly help, 
except to amuse himself. What has changed him, Laura ? 
I often sit and wonder, when I am alone.’ 

‘ But is he so changed, Winnie 1 ’ 

‘ Can you not see that he is 1 He only dined witli 
us once since you came ; he cannot bear to bo without 
company. To be sure, I am dull and wearisome, but that 
is not my fault. Ho used to be so full of kind considera- 
tion. I think at times tiiat some spell has been laid upon 
him.’ 

‘ That is nonsense, Winnie dear ; what do you mean 1 ’ 

‘ I mean, that I have quite given up the struggle I was 
so fierce and eager about when we parted, Laura. I cannot 
stand against that woman’s influence. I suppose there is 
something Avanting in myself, some power of sympathy, of 
companionship ; I cannot find out what. Once I fancied 
I was everything to him ; I end by being notliing.’ 

‘ Are you not morbid and Avorn out Avith grief, dear 
Winnie, to fancy such things?’ 

‘ Yes, I daresay I am ; but it is not just now these 
ideas have taken hold upon me. Only Avhilo I had my 
baby I had something to endure for, to keep up appear- 
ances for ; I Avas determined to bear much, everything 
saA'c one.’ 

‘ And Avhat Avas that ? ’ 

‘ To have the society of a bad, treacherous, relentless 
Avoman forced upon me, in order to shelter /icr reputation. 
We shall never be the .same to each other ! ’ 

She stopped Avith a deep sigh. 

‘ Winnie dear, this is too dreadful. " Hever ” is a 
terrible Avord, and you say it so quietly.’ 

‘ The quiet of exhaustion,’ she returned. ‘ If you only 
kncAv the fiery battle I fought at Franzensbad and Vienna ! 
It is a relief to talk to you, Laura, you are so safe ; and I 
do not Avant to abuse Beginald. Ho was so dear, so 
charming to me once ! and I do not seem to hnva lost my 
affection for him, tho:gh lately it has been rudely shaken.’ 

She paused, looking out of her large soft eyes as if at 
some distant object. 

"You knoAv, she resumed, in the same sad monotone, 
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‘ we were all well and lifippj' at Franzensbad. Then Regi- 
nald went away to a hunting-part}' at Graf Wielizlca’s 
])lace. He stayed longer than I expected, and only wrote 
t-wice. I did not mind that; he seemed enjoying himself, 
and I was happy witli Helen. He did not return till 
two days after she left ; then he looked ill, and was not 
quite like liimself. The evening after he came hack he 
was talking very pleasantly, describing the shooting and 
the dinners, when he suddenl}' exclaimed, “• By the way. 
our friend Madame Moscynska turned up at Schlo^^ 
Wielizka ; the Grafin is her cousin.” I felt as if I had 
a sudden stab ; I could not speak, and he went on : 
“^Madame ATielizka is in delicate health, so she begged 
me to find quarters for her here ; and the Princess and 
that singing fellow Bariatow.?ki are coming on Tliursda}' ; 
we must see what we can find for them to-morj'ow.” ’ 

‘YTas Reginald not aware of your objection to Madame 
]\Ioscyn=:ka ? ’ asked Laura. 

‘ He was : but I then opened my mind fully to him. 
I told him I could not, and would not associate with this 
woman I I promised that I would do nothing rude and create 
no esdandre, if on his part he would promise to come away 
within a week after she came.’ 

‘ Did he promise 1 ’ asked Laura. 

‘ He did, laughing as if it were a silly whim of mine ; 
provided, he said, I was still in the same mind after the 
arrival of so pleasant a party. Well, they came. I ful- 
filled my part ; though as stiff and distant as possible, I 
did not cm/ Madame ]\Iosc}Tiska. Then a dreadful struggle 
began. I could not induce Reginald to leave ; I had 
almost to stay in my own room to avoid that woman. 
I had scenes with my husband; I found he was losing 
heaps of money to those dreadful men who are about 
Madame Moscynska. J wrote you some account of all 
this ; but you never had the letter, it seems. It was a 
dreadful time ! I never knew if I were acting wisely or 
not. I felt I was right, yet I was perpetually being put 
in the wrong. At last Reginald said one morning that we 
should start for Vienna. She did not appear there, and 
I tried to be friendly .with Reginald, and sometimes he 
would be nice, and sometimes quite wildly gay ; often I 
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feared he drank too much, — he had fallen among such 
dreadful people. After about three weeks we came on 
here, and found Madame Moscynska installed in the next 
street. I implored Reginald to come home. Then sud- 
denly it came to me that I urns losing myself in such a 
struggle, so I gave it up ; only I would not see liladame 
Moscynska. But when baby was ill, and I almost lost my 
head, she came in and out, and I am sure she gave the 
people in the hotel the idea of being my best friend. 1 
wrote to you ; you did not come. One day — the last day 
— Farrar, who has been such a good kind help all through, 
rushed to me and said, “Colonel Bligh is in the salon 
alone ; beg of him to go and see IMiss Piers in London ; 
I believe he is going to leave Paris.” I ran to him, and 
had just time to say I do not know what, when Reginald 
came in ; then I was back rvith bab}’-, who soon ceased to 
cry or moan, and then there is a blank till I had the 
comfort of hearing your voice. Laura, you must stay 
with me ! ’ 

‘ I will ! Winnie, I think I shall be able to help you. 
I will speak to Reginald.’ 

‘ You had better not ! ’ said his wife despondingly. 
‘Xothing can do any good. Is there a more desolate 
creature on earth than a wife left, as I am left, without 
hope^ without redress'? For if another woman is more 
charming and suitable to my husband, can he help lomng 
her better than he does me 1 Only he ought not, and he 
shall not, force her upon me ; that I will resist.’ 

Laura was deeply moved, both by pity and indignation. 
She held a power unknown to any one, and she would use 
it unflinchingl 3 ^ She curbed the indignant words which 
rose to her lips ; it would do Winnie no good to denounce 
her husband. How could Reginald be so cruel, so faith- 
less ? Was it that the first deliberate choice of evil so 
deteriorated his moral nature that he could no Ion o'er 
discern between right and wrong 1 She rose and walked 
to and fro. 

‘ Tell me,’ said Laura, pausing opposite to Winnie, ‘what 
is jMadame iMoscynska’s object in risking her character as 
she does ? She does not give me the idea of a woman who 
would sacrifice much for any one.’ 
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‘ I think she likes him -well enougli, and she hates me 
more than she cares for him j hnt, above all, she likes his 
money. I am sure he pa 5 ’s for quantities of things for 
her. She has no money, and is boundlessly exti'avagant. 
I believe if Eeginald Avere poor she Avould leave him 
alone.’ 

‘ Winnie, try and put this out of your head for a little 
Avhile. We must endeavour to rescue Kcginald. Let us 
get awaj* from Paris as soon as possible.’ 

■ The sooner tlie better ; but I am afraid that Reginald 
has some scheme for rctuniing to Austria. If he lets me 
go back to England without him, at sucli a time, it Avill be 
a slight I .shall not forgive.’ 

‘ He Avill not fliink of it,’ said Laura. 

‘ Yes, Laura, he undoubtedly iliinhs of it. But I trust 
he may be kept from leaving me, because — I cannot tell 
you how I dread it. It AA'ould be a kind of hopeless break. 
Could the daj' ever come that I should not Avish to see. 
Eeginald 1 I am so young ; life is so long 1 ’ 

‘ Life Avill bring brighter days,’ returned Laura, Avith a 
quiet finnness of tone that giixa momentary comfort to the 
sorroAving Avife. ‘ Come out for a drive Avith me to-day ; 
it is drj', and there is no Avind. You \A\ant all your strength 
and courage, for Ecginald’s sake. Aslc him, this evening, 
to fix the day of our departure, and make all prepara- 
tions. When he finds that things are in readiness, he Avill 
renounce his project of going to Austria, if he eAmr seriousl_y 
entertained it.’ 

‘If,’ repeated Winnie, and imuscd. ‘At least,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘ 3'ou Avill not forsake me ; for 3’ou — 3mu only — are 
left me.’ 

Laura had never felt before so heaA'3’- a sense of responsi- 
bility as noAV Aveighed upon her. The destinies of these 
friends, for both of Avhom she felt the truest interest, for 
one the tenderest affection, seemed thrust into her hands. 

She trembled at the idea of acting on her own un- 
assisted judgment in so difficult a matter. Yet the only 
chance of salvation for either Winnie or Eeginald lay in 
secrecy and rapid action. 

The one counsellor for AA^hom she longed unutterably 
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was Denzil Crewe; and even were he beside her, she could 
not, must not, betray Keginald to him. But it was a 
comfort even to think there was one in whose judgment, 
in whose sound, healthy, instinctive common -sense, she 
could have such strong reliance. When would she have 
the unspeakable joy of having him near her again — to 
speak to, to be silent with, to listen to ^ When would the 
dreary days of separation be ejided 1 How sure she felt 
that no such cloud as darkened Winnie’s life could ever 
come between Denzil and herself ! Looking back to her 
brief engagment with Eeginald, she contrasted the strange 
unrest and excitement of that disturbed interval with the 
profound trust, the delicious tranquillity, of her q^reseut 
feelings, the delightful anticipation of real companionship 
and perfect understanding when at last Denzil and her- 
self should share the same home and help each other in 
everyday cares and duties. To enjoy this highest type of 
love needs a certain degree of maturity. Youth is still in 
too sunny a ferment to allow of this clear, calm strength ; 
something of trial, something of experience, are requisites 
for the rich mellowness of a love that is but a deeper, 
fonder friendship. 

Hoav would Denzil take her action in so important a 
crisis 1 Laura continued to muse. Well, she was sure ; 
at all events, she must act on her own responsibility. 

The air and a change from her own rooms seemed to do 
Winifrid good, and Laura drew her into conversation on 
various subjects not connected rvith the absorbing topics of 
the present. She longed to tell her of her engagement — 
this was a matter that she knew would effectually draw 
Winnie out of herself — but she dared not. It would com- 
plicate everything, and tend to alarm Reginald. So she 
talked of the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe, of their delightful 
visit to the seaside, of Dick’s improving prospects, and 
Herbert’s voyage. All went well till, turning into,the Rue 
St. Honor4, a few paces from the corner of their own street, 
Laura recognised Reginald entering the door of a small 
private hotel. 

‘ There is Reginald ! ’ exclaimed Winifrid, her pale cheek 
flushing as she spoke. ‘ Do you know where he is going V 
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‘‘Where f asked Laura mechanically', though she guessed 
at once. 

‘He is going to call on j^Fadamo Mo.scynska,’ rolunied 
Winifrid : ‘ that is her hotel.’ 

‘ Let us only get him away to England,’ Laura said at 
last. ‘ Ask him to-night after dinner. I will slip away, 
and you can coax him to fix the day. Are you sure ^la- 
damc Moscynska really means to go with him 1 It seems 
too daring.’ 

Winifrid only shook her head, for Laura’s question 
hrought them to the door of their hotel. 

There were some costly flowers in the salon, and AYini- 
frid sat down at once in a low chair near the fire. 

‘ It is very doubtful if Reginald will come in to dinner. 
If he does, I will do my best to ])ersuade him to come with 
me, and fix next Wednesday or Thursday for our start. 
But, Laura, I see you think I judge Madame Moscynska 
too hardly. Perhaps, wore I in your place, I should think 
the same ; but yon do not — you cannot conceive what 
.she is.’ 

Winifrid rang the bell. 

‘ Do you know if monsieur dines here to-day 1’ she asked, 
when the waiter appeared. 

‘ I do not, madame. Slonsicur was here about an hour 
ago, with the commissionaire yvho brought these flowers, but 
he said nothing of dinner.’ 

‘ Very well. Tliey are lovely flowers,’ said Winnie, as 
the man left the room. 

Dinner, however, had proceeded as far as dessert and 
coffee, when he came in, still in morning dress. 

‘Do not disturb yourselves,’ he said. ‘I have only 
lopked in to ask how Winnie is after her driv'e. But I 
have promised to dine with Wielizka and Latour, and one 
or two others, just to talk over our plans. We do not dine 
till eight. I think' you seem, better for having gone out,’ 
he continued, looking at his wife. 

‘•Yes, thank you ; I am better. "What charming flowers, 
Reggie ! The room looked quite bright when we came in.’ 

Reginald smiled, and poured himself out some wine. 

‘ Where did you go V he asked languidly. 

‘ Into the Bois. Do you know, I feel so much stronger 

26 
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that I am quite equal to start for England to-morrow. I 
wish, dear Reggie, you would fix the day to leave Paris.' 

‘ You had better settie it yourself with Laura,’ he re- 
turned indifferently. 

‘ I confess I begin to he anxious to go back,’ said Laura. 

‘ You know I am not quite a free agent.' 

So saying, she rose and left the husband and "wife 
together. 

There was a minute’s awkward silence ; and then Regi- 
nald, rising, went to the fireplace, and leaning against the 
mantelpiece, said : 

‘Well, then, when do you propose to start!’ 

‘I leave all arrangements to you,’ returned Winifrid, 
with a slight quiver in her vqice. 

‘ Of course I will do whatever you want in the way of 
preparation,’ he rejoined ; ‘ but I cannot return to England 
for a month or two.’ 

‘ And you will let me return alone,’ exclaimed Winnie, 
with a burst of indignation which shook her from head, to 
foot ; while her husband ansAvered : 

‘ You will have your favourite, Laura, to keep you com- 
pany — ^Laura, whom you prefer to my friends.’ 

Winnie, conscious that every moment, every word was 
of importance, rose, and, coming to her husband’s side, 
passed her arm through his caressingly. 

‘ Reggie dear,’ she said, with a pathetic quiver in her 
voice, ‘Avhat is any company to me compared to yours! 
Do not let me go from you now ! Come with me ! I fear 
I have been selfish in my great grief, but I Avill rouse my- 
self to make your home pleasant and cheerful. Can I not 
be your companion, as I used to be, even though I am not 
a clever Avoman of the world ! ’ 

Reginald looked doAvn into the sweet sad eyes so ten- 
derly and imploringly raised to his, and his own softened 
as he put his arm round her and drew her close to blTn. 

‘That you certainly are not,’ he said, not unkindly. 
‘ But at least you must have learned that a man need not be 
the Averse husband because he is not ahvays tied to his wife’s 
apron-string. I Avill not stay long — Avill join you, in a 
month or six Avceks, at Pierslynn ; or, if you Avould care to 
come AAuth us, I am sure Madame Moscynska ’ 
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‘Can j'Oii seriously propose such a thing?’ interrupted 
'Winifrid, dra^^'ing away fi'om him in indignant amazement. 
‘ Are you so blinded as not to see it is an insult V 

‘ Please yourself/ returned her husband, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘I do not want to be harsh or unkind if you 
let me go my own way ; onlj'- I do not choose to be held up 
as a fellow his wife can twist round her finger.’ 

‘Ai-e you influenced by so Jiiean a motive?’ exclaimed 
Winnie, yet struggling for self-control. ‘ Suppose you were 
weak and heartbroken, what would you think of me if I 
left you to amuse myself?’ 

‘ It is quite different,’ he said impatientl}'. ‘ Besides, it 
is business as ivell as amusement that takes me to Wielizka’s 
place. You know I have set my heart on making the Piers- 
Ijuin stables renowned.’ 

. ‘ And I have set my heart on your returning with me, dear 
Keginald ; you will not regret it once you are away from 
Paris. If you send me from you now, it will never be the 
same between us again !’ 

‘ Do not waste your energies, Winnie. I shall see you 
off on Wednesday or Thursday, and start on my own jour- 
ney the day after.’ 

‘With Madame Moscynska?’ asked Winnie, in a low 
voice. 

‘ AYhy not,’ returned Reginald sharpl}'-, ‘ if she happens 
to be travelling in tlie same direction ?’ 

Winnie stood quite still and silent : her husband looked 
at his watch. 

‘By Jove!’ he said, ‘I shall be late for dinner;’ and he 
walked out of the room without another word. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Lauka waited the result of Winifrid’s interview with her 
husband in no small anxiety, although she did not greatly 
fear it. Reginald might be Aveak, vain, inconsiderate, but 
it was impossible he could be really cruel to so fair and 
sweet a Avife as Winnie ! Moreover, Madame Moscynska 
seemed neither young nor impulsive enough to make the 
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tremendous sacrifice that an overt liai.'^on Avith a married 
man implies. -S'o! if Winnie only luul the courage and 
patience to speak frankly and lovingly to her husband, all 
must come right. It Ava.s more than an hour since .she had 
left Reginald and his Avife together, Avhen the door ojiened 
to admit Winnie — Winnie looking umisualh' aa'oH, Avith 
colour in her cheeks, and brightness in her eyc.s. Slie closed 
the door after her, and drew a chair to the fire. 

‘Hoav nice and comfortable j'ou look,’ .she said quietlv. 
‘To Avhom arc you writing ?’ 

•‘To iiirs. Crewe,’ returned Laura, feeling uneasy at this 
beginning. 

‘ Poor dear Mrs. Crev'e ! Toll her, Laura. Are shall be 
in London on Wcdncsd.ay or Tliursday at fiirtlicst.’ 

‘ I am trulj' glad to hear it,’ cried Laura, turning lier 
chair so as to face the speaker. 

‘Are youl M’oll, under an_v circumstances, I am glad 
to leave Paris, hut I\egin:dd does no/ come Avith us, 1 
liaA'c played my last card, Laura.’ 

• ‘ Do not say so. In such a game as your.s there is no 
“la.st card ’’!’ e.xclaimed Laura eagerly. ‘Do not fix any 
day. "Wait : try again.’ 

‘It is useless ; if I del.ay, ho Avill leave me here. No ; 
I haA'e quite resolved to start either in the morning or 
CA'cning of Wednesday. Had Reginald asLrd mo to stay. I 
should haA'e stayed, hut he did not. 1 Avant to get away 
to Loudon, and then I sh.all be .able to think quietly, and 
decide AA'hat to do. Ah! Avhat can 1 do?’ tliis Avith a 
hurst of irrepressible despair, immediately checked. ‘I 
suppose I shall find out in time.’ 

‘ Winifi-id, dear AYinnie, forgiA'e me, but wore you p.ationt 
and tender ?’ 

‘ I think I Avas,’ said Winifrid, and proceeded to repeat 
the conversation she had had Avith her husband, in a 
strange, quiet, mechanical w.ay. 

‘ But is this so A-er}'- final ?’ 

‘I think it is, returned Minnie, in the same quiet 
monotone. ‘ He AA-as not cross or unkind in manner. He 
does not seem to think the matter Avorth cxcitiim himself 
about ; hut he will not giA'e up ^Madame IMoscynska, and — 
I can do no more.’ 
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‘Let us see ^yhat to-morrow mar bring forth,’ said 
Laura, dismaj^ecl, yet not liking to let Winnie give up hope. 
‘ As you parted without anger, at least open reproaches, 
I do not despair of the effect reflection may produce on 
Eetcinald.’ 

‘ Eeflection ! when lie is with IVI. Wielizka and Ifl. 
Latour ! there is small room for reflection with such men. 
But there is no use in talking, and I want all my strength. 
Have 3’ou anj* hook that would interest me ? I do not 
want even to thinlv, if I c.an help it.’ 

‘ It is nearly ten o’clock,’ said Laura, infinitely distressed, 
3'ct not wishing to admit the fact of Winifrid’s despair, 
‘ and jmu have liad unusual fatigue to-da}*. Suppose j’ou 
go to bed, and I will find something among the railway 
books downstairs to read aloud to you ; that may send you 
to sleep.’ 

‘ Finish your letter,’ replied Winifrid. ‘ Tell Mrs. Crewe 
we shall leave Paris on Wednesday ; and I will look for a 
book m^'self.’ 

She went to the door ; then turning abruptly, came to 
Laura, threw her arms round her and clasped her tightly. 

‘ How good and true you are to me ! There is no one 
like 3'ou, — no one.’ 

Laura read long, in a carefully monotonous tone, and at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing Winifrid’s dry, strained 
ej'es close in sleep. She sat j^et a while in deep thought 
beside her ; and at length, after carefully arranging a 
night-light, and placing the bell where the sleeper could 
touch it on waldng, she stole softly from the room, and, 
calling Farrar, told her her mistress was asleep. But 
Laura’s mental work was not j^et over ; while she slowly 
undressed she revolved a scheme which needed all her 
courage. 

She saw that it was hopeless to attack Eeginald directly, 
but how would it do to speak to Madame Moscynskal 
She might not quite know all the serious mischief she was 
working. Even if heartless and unprincipled, she might 
have some regard for her reputation, and, after hearing a 
calm friendly explanation of the true state of afiairs, she 
might see the wisdom at least of declining Eeginald’s escort. 
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It was a difficult aud odious undertaking, but worth 
trying. She felt, rather than I'casoned, that it the fa-sci- 
nating Princess withdrew from the intended expedition, 
Eegiimld could be more successfully dealt with ; but if he 
deserted Iris wife now, the breach would be hard to heal, 
while any estrangement between them would terribly 
aggravate the impending blow. Yes, she would risk the 
interview with Madame Moscynska. She might be laughed 
at for useless interference, she might fail ; but, if she suc- 
ceeded, that would repay all risks. 

The following morning was crisp and clear alter the rain 
of the previous night. Winnie was calm and silent — still, 
as if the fever of hope was past. How to manage a couple 
of hours for herself alone Avas Laura’s first difficulty. 

‘ Have you anything for me to do this morning 1’ she 
asked her cousin. 

‘Ho, dear, nothing. What do you Avish yourself V 

‘Well, I should not like to leaA'e Paris Avithout a peep 
at the Louvre.’ 

‘ Ho ; of course you ought to see the pictures ; but I do 
not care to go. Farrar says there are some things Ave ought 
to get before Ave quit Paris. I Avill take her out Avith me, 
and perhaps take a little drive in the Bois ; it did me good 
yesterda3^’ 

It Avas therefore arranged that Mrs. Piers should not 
Avait luncheon for her cousin, and that Laura should linger 
as long as she liked in the galleries. 

Laura never thought she could be among pictures and 
yet see so little of them as on that memorable morning; 
she thought over her intended visit, and planned her opening 
speech. Once the subject Avas broached to Madame Mos- 
cynska, her difficulties, at least of one description, Avould be 
oyer. Hever Avas an hour and a half so long as that Avhich 
distilled in leaden moments before she permitted herself to 
return to the hotel. 

‘Madame had just drHen aAvay,’ the Avaiter said, ‘and 
left Avord that she Avould probably not be back till late.’ 

‘ I shall not come in noAv,’ Laura said to the obserA'ant 
Avaiter, ‘I can breakfast on my return;’ and, Avith a steady 
purpose and throbbing heart, she passed on to the unob- 
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trusive liotel ^vhicll Winnie had pointed out as the residence 
of her foe. 

Laura sent up lier card, and -u'as immediately admitted 
to a small but most comfortabl}"-furnished room, sweet 
with the perfume of flowers, which were tastefully and 
liberally distributed on mantelpiece and consoles. 

Madame jMosejmska herself stood in the middle of the 
room, with Laura’s card in her hand, and an expression of 
slight amused surprise on her countenance. 

Though quite aware of the unpleasantness of the task 
.she had undertaken, its difficulties never seemed so for- 
midable as now that she stood face to face with the little 
delicate-looldng, spiritucllc woman who confronted her, in a 
picturesquely-designed morning-gown of dark-green Indian 
cashmere braided with gold, a scarf of white Brussels lace 
over her head, and a red camellia thrust between its folds 
at one .side. 

‘ Jliss Piers,’ said the Princess slowly, ‘ this is a surprise, 
a very agreeable surprise. Pray sit down, and tell me to 
Avhat I owe this pleasure.’ 

She drew forward a chair tvith a curious smile, partly 
polite, partly defiant, and took a scat herself at the opposite 
side of the fire, with her back to the light. 

‘ I have ventured to call upon you ’ began Laura, 

feeling that she must collapse and jiass into the conventional 
nothing of an ordinary visit under the tremendous ordeal 
of hladame iMosejmska’s peculiar searching eyes and cool 
unflinching gaze, unless she mentally nailed her colours to 
the mast and opened fire directly. 

‘ Pray do not talk about “ venturing,” ’ said Lladame 
Mosejmska blandly; ‘is it my fault that we are not on 
pleasant terms of everyday intercourse ? Ho-w is poor Mrs. 
Piers to-day 1 I was glad to find you persuaded her to go 
out.’ 

‘ I think the air and motion did her good.’ 

‘No doubt; and you think of leaving Paris next 
week!’ 

‘ Even sooner, if — ^but it is of this I have come to speak ‘ 
to you, hladame Mosey nska,’ said Laura, gathering her 
forces. ‘ I feel it is a bold step — you may resent it ; yet 
if I could clear away the — the sort of misunderstanding 
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which seems to have sprung up between my cousin and 
yourself, I think you would forgi^'0 me.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said the fair Pole, politely and 
guardedly ; ‘ I am all attention.’ 

‘hirs. Piers wishes to leave Paris,’ began Laura, her 
courage coming back gradually, ‘ but .she does not like the 
idea of returning nuthout her husband. It would convey 
the idea — of negligence — of— in short, separation, if, after 
her sad bereavement, he let her go homo without him.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Madame Moscynska. 

‘ She is under the impression,’ said Laura, hurrying on 
with the succeeding sentences, while the colour rose in her 
cheek, ‘perhaps an incorrect one, that as you are returning 
to Presburg, or some other jdaco in Austria, Keginald 
intends to travel with j'ou, and it is of this I have come 
to speak. I do not think you can be aware ho'w deeply 
hlrs. Piers mould resent such a step. Justly or unjustly, 
it M'ould seem to her the most open neglect and defiance ; 
and if {Ms is the wife’s opinion, you may be sure the world 
will see with her eyes, and judge both hir. Piers and 3'our- 
self severely ; at any rate, the English world, wliich is still 
in a measure yours.’ 

‘What do you wish me to do I’ asked Madame Mos- 
cynska coldly. 

‘ Make Peginald understand that if lie goes to Presburg " 
he must go alone.’ "" 

‘ So I am a bugbear to my sweet young friend,’ said 
Madame Mosejmska, with an amused smile. ‘ Reallj', Miss 
Piers, I must congratulate you on the pluck — that is the 
coiTect English term, is it not 1 — which emboldens you to 
come to a Avoman of my position, and say, “ You are taking 
my cousin’s husband from her, and endangering your own 
reputation.” You can knoAv very little of the Avorlcl. ’ 

‘ I daresay,’ returned Laura, Avith more decision than 
she had hitherto shoAvn. ‘But I knoAv you are doing mis- 
chief of Avhich perhaps you are not aAvare, and I give you 
the benefit of the doubt by telling j’ou the truth, and trust- 
ing to your sense of right to put a stop to it.’ 

The Princess looked at her for an instant, and Laura 
met her eyes Avith a glance as unflinching. 

‘ What do you think Mr. Piers Avill say AAdien I give 
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Wm a report of this flattering %'isit 1 Do you think it will 
make him more pliant, more inclined to endure the — let 
us say iristcsse of a wife perpetually drowned in tears 1 ’ 

‘ If you choose to tell him, I shall understand the part 
you intend to play.’ 

‘ You are wonderfully attached to Mrs. Piers, are you 
not 1 and yet whispers have reached me that she played a 
treacherous part towards you.’ 

‘ hlrs. Piers never was anything but true, and I would 
dare much to secure her peace and happiness.’ 

Madame hloscynska looked at the carpet for a while 
musingly. 

‘ You attribute more influence to me than I possess,’ 
she said at length. ' ‘ I confess Mrs. Piers has roused me, 
and annoyed her husband, by her insolent and persistent 
rejection of my acquaintance. I have not been accustomed 
to such treatment ; and, as Mr. Piers possesses to the full 
the masculine horror of being bored and opposed, she 
drives him to seek amusement in more congenial society. 
However, I am not implacable, and, as she has wisely chosen 
so good an envoy as yourself, I am willing to make terms.’ 

‘ I am no envoy,’ cried Laura ; ‘ I come here on my 
own responsibilitj'.’ 

‘Be that as it may,’ resumed Madame Moscynska 
coolly, ‘ I will tell you to what I can agree. I had been 
hesitating between a visit to my uncle at Dairysford and 
a sejoJir Avith some friends who have famous sporting 
cjuarters near Presburg, when Mr. Piers kindly offered to 
escort me to Hungary, and as Mrs. Piers’s absurd conduct 
made Dairysford a less desirable abode than it otherwise 
Avould be, I decided not to go there. If, howeA^er, I can 
be sure of her treating me with civility, and alloAving the 
current of our lives to run smoothly and pleasantly, why, 
I have no objection to the neighbourhood of Pierslynn 
for the winter, and I have no doubt I — Ave — can per- 
suade Mr. Piers to burn his yule log in the halls of his 
ancestors.’ 

She leant back in her chair as she finished speaking, 
playing Avith the ends of her lace scarf, surveying her 
Ausitor Avith. calm, deliberate contempt. 

The audacity of this speech roused the hottest indigna- 
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tion in. Laura. She had indeed made a mistake in 
attempting to win over such a woman, and she feared 
that when Winifrid came to know of her visit, she would 
be terribly mortified. But at least Madame Moscynska’s 
conduct would give her the right to back up Winnie in her 
resistance to the intimac)'' which her husband sought to 
force upon her. 

There Avas nothing left but to end the interview, and 
she rose with a confused throng of angry, bitter thoughts 
crowding her brain. 

‘ I have Avasted your time and my OAvn,’ she said. ‘ You 
knoAv I can promise nothing for klrs. Piers ; your oavii 
proposition — your OAvn Avords — justify her conduct. If 
you are not inclined frankly and A'oluntarily to repair the 
mischief you have done, nothing I can say Avill make you.’ 

She turned toAvards the door as she spoke. 

kladame kloscynska laughed a Ioav pleasant laugh. 

‘ But, my dear Miss Piers,’ she said, ‘ is this not “ much 
ado about nothing” ’ 

The door opening interrupted her, and Eeginald Piers 
came in unannounced. At the sight of Laura he stood 
still, a look of the greatest surprise changing his usual 
indiflerent exi)ression to one more animated. 

The Princess laughed again, this time Avith real merri- 
ment. 

‘ Your entrde is quite dramatic. You little thought that 
I Avas to haA’^e the honour of a visit from your cousin Avheu 
you left me this morning ! Pray do not run aAvay, Jliss 
Piers. Let us have the murder out.’ 

Laura hesitated an instant, and then stood her ground. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘Madame Moscynska, I am quite Avill- 
ing you should tell everything to Eeginald before me.’ 

‘ What the deuce is it all about % ’ cried Eeginald, the 
colour rising to his cheek. ‘What has brought you here?’ 

‘A very serious mission,’ said Madame Moscynska Avith 
quiet sarcasm. ‘ Miss Piers Avishes to put us all right j she 
Avishes to save you from the iniquity of a journey Avith so 
Avorthless a personage as myself. She Avishes to enable 
your Avife to have her oAvn AAmy in rejecting the friendship 
of your friend, and yet to receive the same deA’otion as 
though she yielded to your Avishes ; and as to myself, she 
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•wishes to see me converted from the error of my 'ways, and 
final!}' shut out from contact mtli her cousin and herself.’ 

‘By heaven, Laura!’ cried Reginald, walking quicldy 
across the room, ‘ you have made an awful fool of yourself ! 
Pray, did Winifrid send you? or ■was it your own unassisted 
wisdom that planned this attack V 

‘ You are right, Reginald,’ said Laura. ‘ I have indeed 
'been foolish — foolish in disputing Winifrid’s opinion — 
foolish in believing that such narrow views as mine could 
influence so accomplished a ■woman of the world as — your 
friend.’ 

‘I hope I deserve the epithet,’ said Madame Moscynska 
blandly. ‘ At any rate, I do not believe that in the c}’es 
of world a journey anywhere with klr. Piers will injure 
my reputation.’ 

‘ And do not suppose that such meddling will effect any- 
thing except to widen the breach you seek to heal !’ cried 
Reginald. ‘ Nothing shall make me forego my intention to 
show the sliglit civility of accompanying this lad}^ on a long 
tedious journe}', and you may tell my wife so.’ 

Madame Moscynska laughed triumphantly. 

‘ Yes, Reginald,’ said Laura, tnniing very pale, but facing 
him '^vith steadfast eyes. ‘ There is something that may 
change your plans. Before you outrage your wife’s feelings 
and risk your own reputation, read some letters that u'ere 
addressed to me from Australia by a man who knew you 
well ; you will then perhajrs admit ray right to dictate your 
conduct in this matter.’ 

As she spoke the anger died out of Reginald\ face ; he 
made a step foi-ward and then stood still, a strange,'., irtled 
look in his eyes. Laura kept the same position"; 'ud 
Madame Moscynska, raising herself from the attitude" of 
repose which she had assumed, looked ■with curiosity from 
one to the other. 


CHAPTER XLVL 

Reginald, after an instant of stunned silence, laughed 
aloud. 

‘ Well done, Laura ! when you uncart a bogie you are 
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right to make it indefinite. What may these mysterious 
letters be, and from whom ? Do they exist in a day-dream, 
or a nightmare V 

‘ I -^l tell you all when we are alone,’ said Laura, in a 
low voice ; and, with a slight bow to Madame Moscynska, 
she left the room, 

' It was done, then ! The irrevocable words, respecting 
which she had thought and planned so much, had burst 
from her without premeditation, almost involuntarily. 

She walked on unconscious of the busy crowd around, 
the question perpetually beating as if with an iron hammer 
on her brain — ‘Have I done iU, or well, for Winifrid? 
Have I saved him — or driven him to recklessness 1 Have 
I loosened or contracted the hold that woman has on him ? 
When I see him again, how shall I bear to look on him in 
his shame and degradation 1’ 

If — if only the shameful reality could be kept from 
Winnie, if she could be left the comfort of loving her 
husband! How should she so guide the complication 
placed in her hands as to save all concerned ? 

For the moment she utterly lost sight of Madame 
Moscynska. She felt instinctively that her words had 
raised a terror in Reginald’s heart that no witchery of 
Avoman could exorcise. Pondering these things, she 
Avalked on till she reached the hotel, Avhen, Avith a half- 
unconscious design to escape contact and conversation, she 
passed the door and entered the Tuileries Gardens. She 
had descended the steps of the terrace, still harassed by 
agitated thoughts, when a quick step gained upon her, and, 
looking up, she saAv Reginald beside her. 

‘ Laura ! I insist on your explaining the extraordinary 
speech you have just made,’ 

He AA'as deadly pale, and his eyes looked wild and 
eager. 

‘My explanation involves a long story, Reginald. 
Where can I find an 'opportunity 1’ 

‘ Here !' said he, Avith fierce impatienca ‘We shall be 
safe from observation and listeners at the other side of 
the garden.’ 

They walked in silence to the terrace that overlooks the 
Seine, which is generally almost deserted. 
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‘Xoiv,’ exclaimed Ixcginald, ‘ wo arc effectually alone — 
speak ! ’ 

Laura slowly raised her eyes to his. 

‘ lioginald.’ she said, ‘ I have known for some time that 
my grandfather was married. I have seen and copied the 
entry of his marriage in the register of St. Olavo’s Churcli. 
I am dmrefare. the rightful owner of Pieralynu, and I ain 
determined to assert my right.’ 

They had stopped heside the wall as if looking into the 
river beyond. Eeginakl drew .back a step ; a wave of 
colour rushed to cheek and brow, and, clenching his hands 
on the liglit cane he carried, he exclaimed : 

‘ Great God 1 is tliis revenge V 

‘No,’ returned Laura sadly; ‘it is justice.’ 

‘But how do you mean to prove tliat the entry in the 
register you have seen is th.at of your grandfatlicr Geoffrey 
Piers’s marriage 1 The name is not so vciy uncommon,’ 
said Reginald, looking intently at her, and casting from him 
the fragments of his cane, which he had unconsciously 
snapped in two. 

‘ Because the fact of the marriage, with the place and 
date corresponding to the entr 3 % is communicated to the 
woman in whose house Geoffrey Piers and his supposed 
mistress are known to have lodged, and where my father 
was afterwards bora, in a letter which is in my possession.’ 

‘ It is a forger}' I’ exclaimed Reginald hastily. ‘ How 
did it come, into your bauds f 

‘ I found it in the keeping of a man to whom I was 
directed by ’ 

Slie paused, almost terrified at making the last avowal 
Avhich would show Reginald that she knew all his treachery. 

‘ A letter rvritten j ust before his death by a man Avhom 
you knew — James Holden. He told me, Avhat I Avould 
rather forfeit many fortunes than know, that you and he 
together visited the church, and examined the register — so 
— so Ah, heaven, Reginald I what tempted you?’ 

She broke off, almost choked with sobs. 

‘ The lying traitor ! How can you believe a word such 
a fellow would write?’ 

‘Reginald,’ said Laura, in a Ioav earnest voice, ‘it is 
useless to argue. I know my rights, and I rvill maintain 
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them. God knows how hitter it is to me to know all this, 
but ’ 

‘It is all over with me,’ interrupted Reginald, turning 
suddenly and sitting down on a bench by which he paused. 
‘ T am at your mercy.’ 

He leant his elbows on his knees, supporting his head 
on his hands, and gazing away into the blank disgraced 
future with a look of such hopeless despair that Laura’s 
heart ached for him. 

‘You cannot believe that I will ever be merciless to 
Winnie or to you. Her lot is bound up with yours.’ 

‘My God, Laura!’ cried Reginald, turning to hei’, ‘your 
obstinacy in refusing to marry me has ruined us both. By 
heaven 1 I never intended to wrong you, Laura. I intended 
to give you Pierslynn and nij'^self into the bargain, for you 
loved me in those days ; only I was such an infernal idiot 
that I lost you.’ 

‘ Is it possible you can be such a traitor to the sweetest 
wife a man could have as for an instant to wish me in her 
place 1 How can you be false to her, even in thought ? I 
cannot express my pity and indignation. Your very senses 
seem blunted ; and I loved you so much once, Reggie, that 
I believe it costs me more to tell you this terrible history 
than you to hear it.’ 

‘ You were always different from other women, and 1 
still trust you, Laura ; yet life is over for me. I wish to 
God I was out of it all, and lying at the bottom of the 
river there 1 ’ he said bitterly, as he rose and leant over the 
parapet. ‘ I have never known an hour’s real happiness 
from the day you broke with me 3 though I was wild with 
joy when I won Winnie. She is all you say — ^yet I always 
dreaded that you should find me out.’ 

There was silence for a few minutes. Laura felt her 
tears welling over as she noticed the crushed look his 
whole face and figure had assumed. At length he roused 
himself, and exclaimed : 

If, Laura, you are inclined to be friendly and for- 
giving, we may compromise matters; we might quietly 
share the property during our joint lives. I 'might 
relinquish a couple of thousand a year, and Jeaive a 
declaration that would secure the inheritance to your 
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children should yon ever marry. We might live abroad 
a good deal, and no one be any wiser.’ 

Laura shook her head. 

‘No, Eeginald; you must leave the terms to me. 1 
must have a far more equitable arrangement. But it is 
time we returned. I shall write out my plan and sugges- 
tions. You have no alternative but to agree to what I 
propose, except so far as your legal knowledge may enable 
you to improve upon my ideas. Nothing can be done 
here. Eeturn with us to London, and try to soothe 
Winnie ; she is your best friend, your best defence , and 
she loves you still — so much.’ 

He did not answer till they had walked a few paces. 

‘lam in your hands,’ he said ; ‘ but, tell me, are you 
absolutely certain you never let the smallest hint of this 
infernal affair ooze out % ’ 

‘ Never ! ’ exclaimed Laura ; ‘‘your honour is as dear to 
me as my own. I will save it yet.’ 

‘ My honour ! ’ repeated Eeginald, with unutterable 
bitterness. ‘ Look here, Laura ; I owe Wielizka some 
money, and — and — the Princess, too — not much — some 
bets at cards, you know.’ 

‘ I trust not a great deal ; but, for Heaven’s sake, get 
clear from them before we start.’ 

‘ You must wait a day or two.’ 

‘ Settle that with your wife.’ 

Another pause. The gray mist of a November after- 
noon was rising softly among the dark-brown trunks and 
bare twigs of the trees ; a dull continuous roll from the 
streets pervaded the air. 

‘ I ought to thank you, Laura,’ said Eeginald, as they 
approached the - exit from the gardens — he spoke in a 
constrained voice. ‘ I see you are generous ; but the 
bitterness, the disgrace of the whole thing, rage at my 
short-sighted folly, poison my soul. I am incapable of 
anything but a blind fury against myself — against every- 
thing.’ 

Laiu’a could not reply ; how could she reconcile him to 
himself? Yet her just anger was fading before a rising 
pity for the criminal. 

‘Let us try to wipe out the past,’ she said. ‘ Of one 
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thing he sure ; I will guard )'-ou from suspicion ; but you 
must be guided by me.’' 

Eeginald bent his head sullenly. 

‘I shall see you this' evening,’ he said. ‘We must keep 
everything dai'k to Winnie 3 but I will leave you now, 
Laiira 3 I — I must be alone.’ 

He turned abruptly, and walked quickly away in the 
direction of the rwer. Laura looked after him with a 
momentary uneasiness, but soon reassured herself. All 
Eesinald’s raste was regret for failure and detection, not 

o O w 

remorse. 

Her chief sensation was relief that the dreaded avowal 
had been got through. Yet had she not felt the pangs of 
shame more keenly than the oftenderl Did he indeed 
realise that she was determined to assert her rights ? Plis 
rather audacious proposal to give her about a third of her 
own did not look like it. 

These thoughts brought her to the door of their hotel 3 
and, as Winifrid had not yet returned, she took refuge in 
her own room. 

‘Laura dear, are you feeling unwelH’ said Winnie’s 
kindly voice at the door, after a space of quiet, how long 
Laura did not know. 

‘ Come in. I had a slight headache,’ she retiumed, a 
mere nothing.’ 

‘A picture -galleiy is alwaj's fatiguing,’ said Winifrid, 
walking to the fireplace and putting her foot on the fender. 
She was very pale 3 her heavy eyes, the sad curve of the 
sweet mouth, all bespoke hopeless depression. 

‘ You are tired too, are you not ? ’ 

‘Yes, a little,’ with a sigh. ‘We did a good deal of 
basiness, Fan-ar and myself 3 we got sundry little presents. 
I need not forget my friends, even though I feel as if I 
had done with the world.’ 

‘You have not done with the world yet, dear Winnie,’ 
returned Laura cheerfully. ‘I trust there are brighter 
days in store for you.’ 

‘ Tom are looking brighter, at any rate,’ said Winifrid, 
gazing at her more attentively. ‘There is some sort of 
change in your face — dear old face that I know so well ! 
Have you heard anything new V with a little eagerness. 
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‘ Xo, notliiiig -whatever new. Let me see what jmu have 
licoji having.'' 

As on the previous (laj--, Winnie and Laura sat clown 
; hut tliey had scarce finished their soup when 
Reginald joined them. 

‘ I did not intend to be so late,' he said, placing himself 
at table ; ‘ or are you extra jninctual V 

Winifrid was silent. Laura made some slight reply 
re.-iiecting the difference bettveen watches, and dinner pro- 
cc-edi'd somewhat silentl3\ 

Reginald addressed himself principall}’- to his wife ; 
askedt with languid but kindly interest where she had been ; 
and. Laura could not hcl}) observing, avoided her eyes as 
much as possible. 

Wheu coft'ee had been served and the -umiter departed, 
Reginald suddenly observed — pla}dug with his spoon and 
looking rather stcadilj’ at the table-cloth — ‘ If you do not 
mind waiting till Thursday, AYinifrid, I will go to London 
with you. I find the siting is a better time to visit the 
Zaradoski stables than the present season, and I daresay 
there is plenty to do at Pierslynn.’ 

He brought out this last word with an effort jjerccptible 
to Laura. 

"Winnie’s eyes sparkled for a moment, but the light 
quickly faded as she replied : 

‘ Of cour.se, Reggie, I will avait anj^ time you wish, so 
long as you fix it.’ 

‘ Very avell — Thursday morning, then ; we can stay a 
few da3’s in London and sec my jnother.’ 

‘ Certainl}', that anil be very nice ; and, Laura dear, you 
must come on avith us to Pierslynn,’ cried Winifrid, avho 
could hardlj’’ believe her ears •, ‘ 3mu do not know how 
charming Pierslynn is in avinter. By the avay’ — for she 
had sufi’ered too much to believe readily that her troubles 
aa-ere over — ‘ is Lord Dereham to haam a large party this 
3'ear 1’ 

Laura understood this leading question. 

‘I believe not. I did hear he aams to aadnter at Nice.’ 

Another brief silence ; then Reginald shivered adsibly, 
and pressed his hand to his head. 
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‘Ttlimkl have taken cold/ he said; ‘I am hurning, 
3'^et chilled ; my head aches. I think I will go and lie 
down ; and, Winnie, would 3'ou mind presently coming to 
bathe my brow with eau-de-Cologne and water 1 You re- 
member at Florence nothing did me so much good as that. 

‘ I will come in a few minutes, Reggie. I hope you are 
not suffering much.’ 

‘ I daresay I shall be all right to-morrow/ he returned, 
as he left the room. 

As the door shut Winifrid changed her seat, and laid 
her hand upon her cousin’s. 

‘ What can this wonderful change mean, dearest Laura V 

‘ It only means that Reginald has taken time to reflect, 
and his better self has conquered. Go to him, Winnie, and 
soothe him as much as 3^11 can. I think he is suffering.’ 

Laura went slowly into the salon, and sat down by the 
fire. Presently the waiter came in with the letters just 
arrived by the evening post. 

Several for Reginald ; one for Winnie, with a French 
stamp ; and one addressed in Mrs. Crewe’s writing to her- 
self, containing an excellent report of the Admiral, and 
some small details touching Toppy and Collins, which 
brought the quiet cos3’' home in Leamington Road vividl3’’ 
before Laura ; and she sat lost in thought, contrasting the 
moral cyclone which had suddenly wrapped her in its wild 
eddies with the simple tranquillity of her past life and 
the serene future, to which she looked Avith such sAveet 
certainty. 

Here Winnie broke in upon her reflections. 

‘ Reginald Avants to knoAv if there are any letters for 
him,’ she said. 

‘There are several,’ said Laura; ‘the post has been in 
some time.’ 

‘ I knoAv most of these/ said Winnie, looking over them. 
‘ There is one from his laAV3rer, and from Lord Dereham ; 
and this is a circular, and this is from the steAvard at Piers- 
lynn.’ She sighed as she said the name. 

‘ Are you very fond of Pierslynn ?’ asked Laura, looldno' 
at her AAuth a strange yearning pity. 

‘ No, not particularly. At first I thought I was going 
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to love the place ; hut I suil’erod .so imicli tlicre — it i.« .so 
.aPsoi-Laied v.-ith those fir.pt aironi.'in!! doubts. But who can 
this lie from ! it is a foreign-looking hand.’ 

,':ihe opened the letter addrc.s.sed to lier-self, and looked 
at the contents, her countenance changing as she <lid .so. 

‘Tlii.s is very extraordinary,’ she .said. ‘ Listen to this, 
Laura : 

' •' IM.VDA.tr, 

I think it right to inform you that your hus- 
h.and prefer.' to reni.ain in Paris hccau.se he is in tin; toils 
of .a fascinating woman, well known in certain circles l)otli 
here and in London, who resides not far from you : she 
intends to talcc him witii her on a distant journey. I 
warn you that once awa}’ from such inllucncc as homo 
still excrciso.s over him, the lady in qui>stion, and the staff 
of hloodsuckcrs connected with her hy various tics, will 
never leave their hold till they have reduced your husband, 

and through him yourself, to beggary. IMadame 

has but one object — to got and to .spend tnonc}’ ; and, as 
she cannot work altogether witliout help, she is obliged to 
share with the infernal crew to whom she is linked. You 
have hitherto resisted br.avely the attempts maile to draw 
you into the net. iMake a strong effort now to rescue 
j'our infatuated husband, who is every d.s}" getting more 
and more involved in the meshes of a woman who never 
yet cared to have a poor lover. Do not quit Paris with- 
out him. All is arranged for the departure of Madame 

and her victim on the 2d, and once gone he Avill 

never return to you." ' 

The cousins looked at each other in silence for a 
moment. Winnie was the first to speak. 

‘ In one sense it is a false alarm,’ she said. ‘ For some 
reason or other Keginald is determined to come with us 
on Tbursd.ay. Whether the Princess has made any new 
arrangement, I cannot tell.’ 

‘Then jmu will take no notice of this? Anonymous 
productions seldom deserve any.' 

‘ I do not know,’ returned Winifrid thoughtfully ; ‘ 1 
believe every word in this letter is true as far as that 
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dreadful 'woin.aii is concerned — not that Keggie deliberately 
intended to, leave me for ever ; and, you see, he is really 
true at heart — at least, I begin to hope so. I wish he 
could see the letter ; it might be a warning. I think I 
- Avill show it to him, and say, “ I know it is false, because 
you are not going to leave me.” ’ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

The few days which intervened before Mr. and Mrs. Piers 
and suite left Paris for England were evidently busy ones • 
to Reginald. He did not, as formerly, absent himself for 
the whole day and often much of the night ; but he wrote 
a good deal in his own room, and went to and fro, as if 
greatly occupied. Laura had easily found a moment when 
she could give him the memoranda she had prepared, 

‘Read this carefully, Reginald,’ she saii . ‘When, in 
London we can discuss the subject thoroughly.’ 

Reginald merely replied, *We will do so,’ and thrust 
the packet into an inner pocket. 

These days were some of the most painful Laura had 
ever spent. To observe how Re^nald shrank from meeting 
her eyes, to see his pale downcast look, the indescribable 
beaten aspect, which his wife attributed to indisposition — 
all this was infinitely distressing. It seemed to her as 
though she was herself bowed do^vn by the shame she 
had been obliged to bring upon the friend of her early 
youth. 

The first time that Winifrid was quite alone -with her 
and safe, which was the day following the receipt of the 
anonymous letter, as they were driving in the Bois, she 
said : 

‘ I gave the letter to Reginald last night, Laura. He 
was so restless I did not think it could malce biiYi -worse ; 
he was lying on the sofa, for he did not go to bed. I did 
not make the least scene. He read it, but was not so 
migr}’’ or upset as I expected. He seemed as if occupied 
about something else. He read it t^vice through, and ex- 
amined it and the envelope carefully. “ It is veiy extraof- 
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I dinary,” he said. “ Who can have -written it 1 She has 
many enemies but this is too much ; the misrepresentation 
is ingenious.” ' Then, after a pause, with a sort of effort he 
went on : “ You were right, Wnnie, to show it to me ; you 
■\vill leave it in my hands 1” “ I never -^vish to see it again,” 
said L “You have yielded to my wish, and I am ready 
to trust you." Ah, Laura ! that was not quite true, hut 
I -will try to make it true. He put out his hand and drew 
me down to him. “ I believe you are a wise as well as a 
good woman, Winnie,” said lie ; “ let us try and make the 
best of each other. You have a generous heart. Would 
you — could you — still care for me if I w'ere old and sickly 
— and — and poor, Winnie?" Oh, Laura! my heai-t 
yearned to himj and yet it burned, too, with auger, to 
think that for all the indifference he had shown even in 
my cruel soitow, all the agony he must know he had in- 
flicted on me, he never said, “ Forgive me ; let me atone 
to youj” but I knew that my — our — only chance was 
in at least seeming strong. So I replied, “ When you are 
old, Eeggie, I shall be old too ; and for the rest, you know 
me, and you need no answer." “ Yes, I think I do know 
you.” He kissed me kindly, but still as if his mind were 
full of something else. “ Go away to rest,” he went on ; 
“I fear you have had but little sleep of late. I will send 
for you if I feel worse ; but I am not ill, Winnie — only 
uneasy." “ Reggie," I said, “let me help you, if you need 
help, for I do love you still.” He pressed me to him for 
an instant, and said in a low voice, “Good-night — God 
bless you." Have I done well, Laura ? Do you think I 
have done wisely?’ 

‘ It seems to me you have done nobly ; and if Reginald 
is not more yours than he ever was before, he is unworthy 
of you,’ returned Laura with warmtli. 

AVinnie sighed. 

‘ It may all come right,’ she said. ‘ Rut I shall never 
feel quite the same again, though he is still very dear 
to me.’ 

It was a dry crisp evening when they reached London, 
Though Winifrid begged Laura to stay with her still, the 
latter decided to go straight to Mrs. Crewe’s. She thought 
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it better for liusbancl and "wife to be alone together j and 
she felt sux’e her absence would be an infinite relief to 
Reginald. 

, Mrs. Crewe’s house never seemed so delightful as ou 
her escape from the false position which her relations with 
Reginald compelled her to assume. The transparent 
honesty, the natural kindliness of tone which pervaded 
the small establishment, produced something the same 
effect as breathing mountain air after being imprisoned 
in a back alley of a great town. Everything and everj'^ 
one was en feie to receive her. The door was thrown 
open by Collins, and displayed Mrs. Crewe standing under 
the lamp with Toppy under one arm, and behind her the 
Admiral. 

‘ My darling girl, how late yon are ! I began to fear 
there was an accident or something. How tired you look ! 
I am .sure we are delighted to have you back. Here . fe 
the Admiral, quite weaiying for you, and this dear cat 
wandered about looking for you for two or three days.’ 

This speech was broken by sundr)’’ hugs ; and then 
Laura was passed on to the gentler and more subdued 
greeting of her guardian. 

‘Come in, my dear,’ continued kli’S. Crewe; ‘you evi-' 
dently need refz'eshment. How is the poor young mother? 
Collins ! make haste with Miss Piers’s chop and the but- 
tered toast. I would not let her put it down till you came, 
dear ; but the fire is clear, and it will be ready in ten or 
fifteen minutes.’ 

‘ Oh, how nice it is to be with you again ! ’ said Laura, 
the tears sininging to her eyes as she looked back at the 
agitating scenes through which she had passed. 

‘ I am sure, dear, it must all have been very trying,’ 
returned Mrs. Crewe. ‘But Winifrid is young, she will 
soon recover ; and no doubt you had every comfort and 
elegance about you. Still, I flatter myself jmur heart is in 
our liumble home.’ 

‘It is, indeed,’ said Laura, with a smile and a blush. 
‘Toll me, dear Admii'al,’ taking his hand again in hers, 

‘ have you been quite well since I left ?’ 

She looked at him earnestl}^, for liis face seemed pale 
and worn. 
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‘ Kot quite so robust as -usual, but I am nearly myself 
again, thanks to Sirs. Creme’s care.’ 

‘ He mas very seriously ill,’ cried Mrs. Creme ; ‘ bron- 
chitis, and I do not Icnom rrhat. I manted to send for 
you, but he moidd not hear of it. Come amay and take 
off vour thinc'.’ 

When they had reached the privacy of Laura s room, 
Mrs. Creme mas in her element. 

‘ You see, 1113’ dear girl, I harm taken advantage of your 
absence to make a fern improvements. I hope you like 
your nem curtains. You see thc}’^ are real curtains. You 
can dram them across ; the old ones mere a mere bit of 
draper}'. I had a moman in the house to make them, and 
a machine. I am going to buy the machine, paying for it 
by meekl}’ instalments ; isn’t that a convenience ? I have 
calculated that I can pa}' for it in tmeuty-six meeks.” 

‘Indeed, IMrs. Creme?’ 

‘ "Wait a bit, my dear. Look here ; I have bought you 
another chest, of dramers, polisheil deal, you see, and 
bevelled edges ; got it such a bargain — not that I mould 
mind what I spent on }'Ou ; you are my omn dear daughter, 
though you are not my son’s Avife yet.’ 

The folloming day Mrs. CreAve proposed to pay a visit 
of condolence to Y’iuifrid. 

The preparations for this ceremony Avere considerable, 
and in proportion to what Mrs. Creme thought Avas due to the 
rank and fashion of the person to be visited. Laura there- 
fore excused herself for preceding her good hostess, as she 
had promised to be Avith her cousin early. The DoAvager 
Jilrs. Piers, too, mas expected that ermning on her return 
from the Grange, mhere she had been staying Avith her 
daughter. 

Laura Avas anxious to see hoAV Winnie had borne the 
fatigue of their hasty journey, but still more so for some 
communication Avith Eeginald as to their future plan of 
action. It Avas nom four days since she had given him her 
ultimatum. Horn earnestly she hojAed he Avould be honest 
and straightforAvard mith her, for she kneAV that his Avhole 
future depended on the secret of his meak dishonesty 
being preserved. 
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Winnie had not j^et risen wlicn Laura reached the 
hotel. She had been gi'eatl}’- fatigued, her maid said,_ and 
Mr. Piers had persuaded her to rest. Laura was admitted 
immediately. 

The curtains were partly drawn to exclude the light ; 
but one ray of sunshine fell upon the pillow and lit up the 
face Iwhich lay upon it, and Laura was struck by the 
subtle change that had come to the well-laiown counte- 
nance. 

It had a pale loveliness, a grave composure, a steadfast 
look which detracted from its youthfulness, Avhile it added 
beauty. 

‘How good of you to come so early!’ said Winnie, 
holding out her hand. ‘I hardly hoped to see you so 

soon. Am I not lazy to be here ? But Keginald begged 

me to rest, and I did not like to contradict him. How 
did you find every one V 

Por a while Winnie listened with some interest to 
Laura’s details; then her attention wandered. Laura 

paused, and there was a short silence, which Winnie 

broke, speaking in a low, dreamy tone, as if to herself : 

‘ I seem to miss my poor little boy more than ever here. 
I was so happy, so full of brightest hope, when we left 
London not five months ago, and now all is so changed — 
myself most of all ; I seem to have no occupation, no hope. 
I thought, just now, why should I get up ? I have nothing 
to do — no duty to perform.’ 

‘ It is natural you should think so at present ; but you 
will find new interests and occupations, dearest Winnie, 
later on.’ 

I hope so — I do hope so.’ Another short pause. ‘ Do 
you Imow, Laura,’ she resumed, “ I feel strangely uneasy 
about Reginald. He looks so ghastly white, and has such 
a curious, fixed, almost despairing expression ; something 
must have occurred in Paris of which we know nothing, 
which made him change his plans. I wish I could find 
out, that I might help him or comfort him. I feel uneasy 
if he is out of my sight, and he is very little in it. But he 
is kind — indilferently kind.’ 

A deep sigh interrupted her ; then she -went on. 

‘ He had a letter from Madame Moscynska tliis morning 
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tliouglits walked in. His appeai’ance warranted Ins wife’s 
uneasiness, but lie did not seem disturbed by Laura s 
presence. 

‘I returned in hopes of having a word with you,’ he 
said, after a slight greeting. ‘ The less you and I put on' 
paper to each other the better ; but I want to arrange a 
meeting ■when we can talk long and uninterraptedly, and 
then I must get awaj'^ the day after to-morrow to Pierslynn. 
I too have a proposition to make.’ 

‘ I ■will meet you ■udiere you wash,’ said Laura. 

‘ To-moiTow,’ he resumed, ‘ Winnie spends the day with 
my mother ; meet me at the Charing Cross Hotel. I will 
have a private room, and we can talk as long as we like.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Laura; ‘ Charing Cross at two V 

‘ Yes, at two. I need not make a note of our rendezvous,’ 
he added, with a bitter smile ; ‘it is not likely to slip my 
memory.’ 

‘ Do you dine here to-day f asked Laura. 

‘ I am not sure ; I think not. Why ? can’t you stay 
with Winnie 1’ 

‘ I was going to say that if we can persuade her to dine 
ivith us it would be a great pleasure, and perhaps be a 
useful cliange for her.’ 

‘ I daresay it will ; try and persuade her. Poor girl ! 
it w’as an evil hour for her when she fell in with me !’ 

‘Do not sa}”- so. You may make her happy — be happy 
yourself yet. Do not lose heart, Pieginald.’ 

He made a slight despairing gesture, and, after a moment’s 
silence, said ; 

‘Be sure you bring those letters with you, Laura. I 
oul}’’ %vant to read them,’ he added hastily. 

‘You may take them Avith you to read,’ said Laura, 
colouring with pity for the self-abasement that suggested 
the assurance. ‘ You cannot think I Avould guard against 
yoM as against an enemy ?’ 

‘ You had better,’ he said hastily. ‘ I cannot answer 
for myself.’ 

Further speech Avas prevented by the entrance of Mrs. 
CreAA’e, smiling, serene, and conscious of being Avell dressed. 

Reginald summoned sufficient self-control to greet her 
cheerfully, and she greatly enjoyed the ensuing hour of 
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condolence, sympathy, and cross-examination. Finally she 
Avas made quite happy by "Winnie’s ready acceptance of her 
invitation to dinner, and carried her off to spend a tranquil 
afternoon. 

Tiie following morning Laura sallied forth, feeling as tve 
may suppose men feel who volunteer for a ‘ forlorn hope ’ 
or ajiy other desperate undertaking ; yet on her way to 
Charing Cross she nerved herself to pay a visit to her first 
jiatron. from whom a fresh commission awaited her. 

Reginald was loitering at the bookstall when she entered 
the crowded station. When he turned at her greeting he 
looked curioush' at her for a moment ; then led the waj"" 
into the hotel and asked for a private room. 

‘ Bring me pen and ink, and some brand}’- and soda,’ he 
said to tlie waiter. ‘ Will you not take something to eat, 
Laura?’ he continued. 

‘ I am too anxious and distressed to eat.’ 

‘ You are wonderfully changed,’ said I’eginald, leaning 
on the back of a chair and looking at her Avith calm scrutiny. 
‘It struck me Avith netv force Avhen I met you just uoav; 
there is a quiet and composed manner about you quite dif- 
ferent from your old shy coldness. Ah ! there is no use 
in looking back. Have you brought the letters and other 
documents ? Let us get to the bottom of this infernal 
bu.sint-ss as soon as aa’C can.’ 

‘They are all here,’ returned Laura, draAvipg out the 
packet. ‘ First, here is Holden’s letter, and the fcAV lines 
Avhich accompanied it and announced his death. The note 
mentioned as enclosed I gaA'e up AA’hen I got the packet 
described ; the rest are the papers it contained.’ 

Holden's letter finished, Eeginald laid it doAvn silently, 
and, shading his eyes for a moment Avith his hand, took 
iqj the next paper presented to him, the short explanation 
appended to the documents deposited at Winter’s ; and so 
read on through the Avhole, paleness spreading OA’er his face, 
but retaining a degree of hard composure. 

‘ The evidence is very complete,’ he said, someAvhat 
huskil}-. ‘ Hoav did you get possession of these papers V 

‘ I Avent alone to this Mr. Winter, and he gave them to 
me on payment of a fee.’ 
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‘Theu ho made no difficulty about giving them up V 
‘ Not the least.’ 

‘ Which proves that Holdcu kept council ; otherwise a 
kindred spirit of such a fellow would have been making 
terms with me before Holden was half-way to Australia. 
I begin to hope the secret is between us alone ; tliat is the 
■'best in a bad business.’ 

‘ And with me you are safe,’ said Laura, in a low tone. 

‘ I believe it,’ returned Keginald, and walked once to 
and fro in silence. ‘ Laura,’ he then broke out hurriedly, 
in a changed voice, ‘I know how I must seem in your eyes ! 
I can never right ,m 3 ’self with you; but I want to say — I 
■must say — how impossible it is for you, a calm-naturccl, 
untried womaip to know the bitterness of having such for- 
tune within my grasp and seeing it wrenched away ! That 
beggar Holden always hated me — I don’t know why ; I 
scarcelv felt his existence : but if I hadn’t been such an 
infernal idiot as to leave the Pierslynn pedigree with West 
to show him the daj’' my wonderful luck first dawned 
on me, he would never have dreamed of any connection 
between me and the Geofirey Piers whose history was 
known to his aunt. When the facts stared me in the 
face, I felt I could not give up Pierslynn. No one knew 
it, but ever since my bojdiood I had dreamed of inherit- 
ing the familj'' estate. I had silentl}' watched for Hugh 
Piers’s marriage, and every year that saw him stiil un- 
wedded swelled my hopes. I had the character of being 
light-hearted and easy-going. I am not/ I am proud 
and luxurious and passionate, and I hated my life. "iWien 
I found that Captain Edward Piers, yoia- father, was 
legitimate, I resolved to secure myself by marrying you, 
as I told Holden I would. I did not want to rob you 
quite ; I liked you well enough — better, in fact, than any 
girl I knew, for I had never been what is called in love — 
I mean, real wild sort of love ] and although I should 
have preferred social rank, I was not at all averse to a 
home with jmu ; and jmu loved mo, Laura — ^jmu ahvays 
loved me ! Why were you so obstinate in delaying our 
marriage'? All might have been well. Once 3W° hus- 
band, I should have got over my frantic passion for 
Winnie; you would have been wise and good. You 
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■\roulfl hare been my prime comiFclIor and best friend. 
ir//!/ did you not many me, Laura ?’ 

‘ BecaU'O I suppose you were to be saved from the 
crime of breaking mj* liearfc and Winnie’s,’ said Laura 
severely. ‘ I do not think you are amare vliat depths of 
selfishness you are displajring ! ’ 

‘Am I r he returned indifferently. ‘Well, I shall say 
no moie about myself. But, by heaven, I did not intend 
to rob you! Homever, it is useless to try back; let us 
see vliat conclusion me can come to.’ 

He sat down at the table, and drawing out the paper 
Laura had given him before leaving Paris, unfolded it, 
and seemed to read the lines for a minute or two in 
silence. 

‘ Your plan is ingenious,’ he said at last, ' and generous. 
You propose to place all these papers in my hand, and to 
let me account for their po.'session as best I can, leaving it 
to me to announce the discovery of your rights, and so 
pass before the world as a just and honourable man.’ 
He smiled bitterly. ‘I should certainly come clean out of 
the affair. But, Laura, you are not an ambitious woman ! 
You are not avaricious. Could we not hush up the busi- 
ness in some other way 1 You love my wife, and would 
not like to push her from her place. Can you not leave 
me — us — Pierslj'nn for my life ? I would agree to give 
you a handsome income, and should you ever many and 
have children, I would secure the succession of the estate 
to them. Wealth and station cannot have the value for 
you they have for me ! Laura ! for our old friendship’s 
sake, do not be too hard upon me I’ 

Eeginald stretched out his hand suddenly, and grasped 
hers hard as he ceased to speak. 

She felt a strange mixture of compassion and contempt. 
That he should degrade himself by such a speech seemed 
incredible ; was all the wealth of England worth such 
abasement 1 

‘ I am not hard on you, Eeginald,’ she said sadly, as 
she withdrew her hand. ‘ I wish to spare you, but I tcill 
have my rights 1 You have not thought of what you 
suggest ! Suppose God gives you other children ? How 
cruel it would he to bring them up in expectation of an 
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inheritance that could never he theirs ! and how could I 
account for receiving an income from yoir, on whom I have 
no claim 1’ 

Reginald sprang from his seat and walked to and fro 
restlessly. 

‘ But, Laura/ he exclaimed, resuming his chair again, 
‘ if these cursed lawyers get their fingers into the caldron, 
they win stir up all kinds of mischief! They will tell 
you you can claim all the money I have spent since I held 
the estate; they will want to know what I have done 
with it; and, Laura, I must not have that question 
raised!’ 

‘Can you not trust me, Reginald? Do you thhik I 
w’ould really injure you? Do you think I would ask for 
any of the money I fear you have squandered ? Be a man, 
Reginald ! put the past away from you — ^lay hold of the 
future. You have that iir you to win a place yet, as good 
as what you lose now ; but I am resolved to prove my 
father’s legitimacy, my own claims, and — ^you are in my 
hands.’ 

She spoke low, but with indescribable force and dis- 
tinctness, with a flash of spirit, of unconscious command, 
that startled her cousin as a revelation. 

He rested his elbows on the table, and covered his 
face with his hands. When he looked up, there was a 
sullen, beaten look in his face, that made Laura’s heart 
ache. 

‘ As you will,’ he said, in a low tone, and paused again. 
‘ How, to settle hov/ we shall carry out this tragi-comedy. 
I shall take these letters, and say I found them among 
old papers belonging to John Piers, the late man’s father. 
It so happens' there are several letters from Geoffrey 
Piers, your grandfather, respecting his son. One tells of 
his removal from Llanogwen to a school near London; 
another describes his having had a severe attack of fever ; 
and the third, in 1831, when he must have been ten or 
eleven, entreats the friendly protection of the head of the 
family for his poor solitary boy, who would soon be an 
orphan, as he feels his end approaching. By putting all 
together in the same old yellow envelope, no one will 
suspect that all were not originally wrapped up together,’ 
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‘ Tliat will do,’ said Lanra, ‘ What will your next 
step be ? ’ 

‘I suppose the correct thing will be to go to my 
solicitors ; they will probabl}'^ communicate u'ith you and 
propose a compromise ] liut I think it will be well to 
inform you myself: this is for further consideration.’ 

He paused ; and Laura, not knowing ver}’ ivell what to 
say, employed herself in folding up her grandmother’s 
letters and the memoir of Deborah Pryco, which she 
handed to Eeginald, carefully returning Holden’s to her 
pocket. 

‘ You have still evidence enough there to send me to 
penal servitude,’ said Reginald bitterly. ‘ Look here, 
Laura ; can you wait a month for the assertion of your 
rights ? because I want to get Christmas over. j\Iy mother 
wishes us to stay with her ; and — and — my poor mother ! 
to come back to the narrow life she thought she had 
escaped for ever ! ’ 

Again he covered his face. 

‘Reginald !’ cried Laura, ‘ she shall suffer no pecuniary 
loss, I promise that ; as to the rest, take your own time. 
One point more ; for God’s sake let no cloud come between 
you and your wife — she loves jmu so much. Cast away 
every thought that cau draw you from her. Is she not 
tender and good, bright, companionable 1 ’ 

‘ She is ! She is level}’' and lovable, pure, true ; but, 
Laura, you do not know the magic there is about a clever, 
unscrupulous, subtle woman, who fears nothing, and knows 
everything, and is always ready to put that knowledge 
to account to amuse, to pique, or soothe the man who 
interests her, either as a tyrant or victim. With the help 
of such a witch as that, not even you, Laura, would have 
wrenched Pierslynn from me. No good woman ever fasci- 
nates as such a syren does, at least a man of nature ! ’ 

‘ Ah ! is there, then, ho place in your heart for Winnie, 
Avhom you sought so eagerly and ’ 

Laura burst into tears. 

Reginald looked at her surprised. 

‘ This is a curious situation,’ he said coldly •, ‘ my old 
love entreating me to love the woman who supplanted her.’ 

Laura, who was overstrained and exhausted, still sobbed. 
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' /Don’t!’ exclaimed Eeginald at last; ‘I cannot stand 
tears, and I do love Winnie ! I was aiwa 3 's happy with 
her when we were alone together. I love her a deuced 
deal more than half the married men in England love 
their wives ! Now, we have not much more to say ; only, 
before we part, tell me to whom you are engaged.’ 

‘ Engaged 1 ’ repeated Laura, astonished ; ‘ what induces 
you to think I am engaged 1 ’ 

‘ Your regard for your rights ! If you had not some 
other interest beyond your own to care for you would not 
have held out so stoutly.’ 

‘ You are mistaken,’ returned Laura, startled into com- 
posure, while her cheek glowed, and the tears still hung 
on her eyelashes, ‘Under any circumstances, I should 
have stood upon my rights — as a mere act of justice. I 
could not be party to a fraud.’ 

Reginald looked intently at her as she spoke, and in 
his turn flushed, but grew pale quickly. In spite of 
Laura's effort to be steady, her eyes sank under his. 

‘You have not really answered my question. Laura, 
toll me who it is you are going to marry, I am convinced 
you are engaged. There are, to my mind, a thousand 
indefinable indications in your countenance, your bearing ; 
who is the man, Laura ?’ 

‘ If I am engaged, Eeginald, it cannot concern you.’ 

‘It does!’ he exclaimed fiercely. ‘The secret of my 
life will soon be at the mercy of a stranger.’ 

‘ It will not, I solemnly promise, Eeginald ; not even to 
a husband, if I ever have one, will I betray you.’ 

Eeginald paced the room rapidly, an expression of 
despair and rage in his face. 

‘I know what such promises are worth,’ he growled 
between his teeth; then suddenly stopping opposite to 
her he exclaimed, ‘By heaven, Laura, you are going to 
marry that sailor fellow Crewe !’ 

‘ Why do you think so V she asked. 

‘ I cannot tell, but I knoAv it. God 1 to be at his 
mercy 1 Probably he already knows his fiamie is a wealthy 
heiress.’ ^ 

Yes, said Laura, gathering courage, ‘I have promised 
Denzil Crewe to be his wife ; but he has chosen me as I 
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was — plain, insignificant, poor. He has not the faintest 
idea of what I knoAV; and, believe me, he never'^shall. 
Your reputation is as dear to me as though you were my 
brother. Trust me, Eeginald; you must trust me !’ 

‘I have no choice,’ he said gloomily. ‘But of what 
value is life to ine now ? Would it not be wiser to end 
this wretched tangle i Laura, you have been my mini 
Had you mamed me at once, all would have gone well. 
What is life to me V 

‘Much,’ said Laura, somewhat alarmed, but venturing 
to catch his arm. ‘ The future may be yours if you will. 
Your life belongs to Winnie. Banish the past from your 
mind. Not a suspicion need attach to you. Reginald, 
you will atone to mo for e^^thing if you will take up the 
broken thread of your career, and mjilce a place for your- 
self, as you can if you choose.’ 

Reginald flung away from her and threw himself into a 
chair. A few minutes’ silence ensued. Then rising, he 
said in an altered voice : 

‘Come, there is no more to be done. You give me 
till the now year to make my arrangements. Winifrid 
remains with my mother; I shall come to and fro,* and 
will find an opportunity to get those letters from you at 
the last moment. It is better you should keep them now.’ 

He rang vehemently for the waiter, and continued ; 

‘ You had better leave without me ; and, Laura, I am 
not ungrateful. You have been generous : we can never 
be enemies, but I Avould never wUlingly meet you again. 
Give me your hand, and — ^remember, I was sorely tempted.’ 

‘Good-bye, Reginald. Do not despair — and — keep 
your heart warm with love for your best friend — your 
wife,’ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

The weeks which ensued would have been very pleasant 
to Laura but for the dinoument hanging over her. She 
saw Winnie frequently, and Reginald scarcely at all. But 
she was gi’atified by observing that the former seemed 

28 
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more tranquil and content, and appeared to be on more 
friendly terms with her mother-in-law than formerly. ' 

Winnie was a frequent visitor in Leamington Eoad, 
and was ere long entirely restored to the Admiral’s and 
Mrs. Crewe’s favour. Keginald revolved between Piers- 
lynn and London, and no hint of the Polish Princess 
disturbed the smooth surface of their lives. 

Meanwhile letters from Denzil cheered his mother and 
his fiwncie. It was Laura’s first love-letter, and, although 
a rational production, its tone of deep tenderness, the 
details of his daily life poured out with the confidence 
affection alone can create, made her heart swell with pride 
and joy. 

He was but a few days arrived when he Avrote ; yet he 
had already time to gather that although matters were m 
a bad state, they Avere less complicated than he expected. 
He therefore hoped to finish his Avork in about six months, 
as his longing to return to the home he kneAV aAvaited him 
greAV more intense the farther he went from it. 

This letter made Laura burn to tell him all the events 
of the past feAV Aveeks, but she resolutely resisted the Avish. 
She would never betray Eeginald to a man who had 
alAvays, in her opinion, undervalued him; as Winnie’s 
husband too, he Avas, if possible, to be lifted over the 
chasm Avhich had suddenly opened under his feet. 


One cold rainy afternoon in the first Aveek of the neAV 
year, Laura, on returning from her morning’s Avalk, Avas 
greeted by Mrs. Crewe Avith. the ucavs that ‘ Mr. Piers Avas 


closeted Avith the Admiral; and mark my Avords, Laura, 
something extraordinary has happened ! That poor young 
man had quite a scared look.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Laura. ‘I Avill take off my hat, dear 
Mrs. Crewe, and join you immediately.’ 

Was i/ie moment cornel and if so, hoAV would it all 
turn out 1 A strange sense of suffocation oppressed her — 
her heart beat — she did not ImoAV hoAV to endure herself • 
she dreaded to go doAvnstairs, yet she could not stay in the 
silence of her OAvn chamber. She left it, and Avas over- 
taken at the foot of the stairs by the Admiral and Eeginald, 
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The latter shook haiuls Avith her silentlj', and, turning 
tu tlie Admiral, said ; 

• I leave it to you. ray dear sir, to communicate this 
matter to Laura, and I leave mA’self in your hands without 
fear.' 

•You can Avith every confidence: and may the good 
God guide us for the best,’ returned the Admiral solemnly, 

■ The matter will soon be public — there is no need for 
secrecy.’ rejoined Keginald : and, shaking hands Avith the 
Admiral, lie hastily left the house. 

The Admiral looked after him for a moment; then, 
taking Laura's hand, said impressively : 

‘ 1 have a strange tale to tell you, my dear ; come into 
tiie dining-room. Our good friend IMrs. CreAve has a right 
to hear it also.’ 

Laura, trembling in e\'ery limb, followed her guardian, 
and iNIrs. CrcAve, avIio had caught the Avords, ‘ strange talc,’ 
Avas metaphorically standing on the tiptoe of e.vpectation. 

•'Do sit doAvn, my dear sir, and tell us all about it. 
You knoAv, if any one is safe, I am.’ 

The Admiral did not heed her ; he stood by the fire 
holding Laura’s hand in both his own. 

‘ ZaIa' dear child, it has pleased God to send you a great, 
a totallj’ unforeseen change of fortune. Your cousin 
Eeginald has just noAv told me that in looking through his 
predecessor’s papers, a task he had too long postponed, he 
came upon a packet labelled “ Geoffrey Piers’s letters,” 
Avithin Avhich AAms a second parcel carefully sealed. On 
examination it proved to contain the certificate of your 
grandfather’s mandage, some letter's describing that event, 
Avritten by your grandmother, and some other letters and 
papers, Avhich prove, Eeginald says, beyond a doubt that 
you are the real heir of the Pierslynn estate, as you 
de.scend from the elder brother of Eeginald’s gi'andfather. 
This, of course, if all tiu'ns out as he anticipates, Avill bring 
a terrible reverse upon your relatives ; but Eeginald, Avith 
the decision of an honest man, lost no time in laying the 
documents before his solicitor's, aaEo yesterday examined 
the register of the church Avhere the marriage is stated to 
liave taken place, and there they found an entry corre- 
sponding to the certificate. Y'our father is proved legiti- 
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mate. It requires but a few formalities, therefore, to 
establish your claim.’ ■ 

He stopped j and Laura, trembling visibly, could hardly 
utter the .words ; 

‘This seems incredible. I feel terrified at so extraor' 
dinary a reverse.’ 

But Mrs. Crewe could not restrain her excitement. 

‘ Laura the owner of Pierslynn ! Laura the real head 
of the family ! The ways of Providence are past finding 
out ! Why, my dear Admiral, no romance in Mudie’s ■ 
librai’y can equal this ! And will the house and grounds, 
the carriages and the horses, the — the pictures and the 
family jewels, all belong to Laura 1 1 do not seem able to 
believe it !’ 

‘ I can hardly believe it myself,’ said the Admiral, still' 
holding Laura’s hand and looking with some anxiety into 
her agitated face. ‘ I am by no means sure how we ought 
to feel in these strange circumstances. It is a sore trial 
to Laura, it is a terrible blow to Eeginald Piers. Let us 
keep our minds calm and anticipate as little as possible.' 
Messrs. Greenwood, Mr. Piers’s solicitors, have sent down . 
an agent to the village in Wales where your father was 
born, to ascertain if his birth is registered there. Mean- 
time, the deepest source of regret and anxiety to Mr. Piers 
is that he has spent so much of i/onr money, as he calls it. 
Not only three years’ income, but a large amount of his 
predecessor’s savings.’ 

‘ I am sure, if this strange story jn’oves true, he need 
not distress himself about what he has spent. J will 
never trouble him,’ cried Laura. 

‘ So I ventured to assure him,’ said the Admiral • 
gravely, as he drew forward a chair for her. ‘ Such un- 
conscious appropriation carries with it neither guilt nor 
blame.’ 

‘ I suppose not,’ said Mrs. Crewe, returning to the fire- 
place and gazing with a profound air at the comfortable 
blaze ; ‘ but, though I say it myself, I can see a little more . 
below the surface than many, and it seems, to me ■ very 
extraordinary : first Mr. Piers’s tremendous haste to marry 
our dear Laura here, then the breaking of the engagement, 
then this discovery. You see, if he had married you, 
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Laura, lie rvould have still been master of Pierslynn, what- 
ever happened.' 

‘ Oil, j\Irs. Crewe ! ’ interrupted Laura, in a tone of 
Ecenuine horror, for the su""cstion terrified her. 

'i\Iy dear Mrs. Crewe,’ said the Admiral, with some 
severity, ‘ you should not permit yourself even to think 
so uncharitahly. It was entirely in this man’s power to 
suppress and destroy the evidence which robs him of his 
fortune. When he discovered these documents he was 
alone with his own conscience, visible only to the All 
Seeing, of whose presence I fear he is but little mindful. 
Had he burned these papers he would never have been 
found out, as no suspicion seems to have existed that 
Geoffrey Piers ever married the girl who was Laura’s 
grandmother ■, in short, even to a man of principle there 
Avas a certain degree of temptation in such a moment, 
Reginald has surmounted it.’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ returned that lady, unabashed, ‘ not being 
as good and holy as you are, or as high-minded as our 
dear Laura, though I should scorn a mean action, I am 
perhaps a better judge of rvorldly matters than either of 
you. However, be my opinions what they may, I shall 
keep them to myself.’ 

‘ To your opinion.s, dear Mrs. Crewe, you have every 
right, onlj" pray be careful in forming them ; ’ then, turn- 
ing to Laura, the Admiral continued ; ‘ Your cousin re- 
commends that you should put yourself in the hands of 
Messrs. Thurston and Trent, as it is right they should 
prosecute inquiries and see that everything is properly 
and legally carried out. I therefore propose to accompany 
ymu to their office to-morrow morning. Till then let us 
try and divert our thoughts someAvhat, for I cannot yet 
quite believe that Reginald’s rights can be upset. If any 
doubt remains, he says he Avill defend them.’ 

‘ He ought,’ said Laura thoughtfully. ‘ Are there not 
sometimes amicable suits Avhere both parties are simply 
•anxious to ascertain the truth.’ 

’ I suppose there must be,’ returned the Admiral. 

‘ I Avill go to my oAvn room,’ said Laura. ‘ I feel as if 
I must be alone ; I am overpowered by the strangeness of 
my position ! ’ - 
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‘ God bless and guide you, my dear Laura,’ said the 
Admiral, laying his hand on her head as she passed 
him. 

‘Would you take a glass ^ of udne, and then lie down 
and try to sleep 1’ asked Mrs. CrcAve anxiously, as if she 
had met with an accident. 

‘ I want nothing but a little quiet thought,’ returned 
Laura; and then with a sudden impulse she threw her 
arms round the kind Avoman’s neck and Icissed her affec- 
tionatety, as she left the room. 

The rest of the day AA’-as curiously constrained and 
oppressive. The Admiral having advised aAmidance of the 
subject uppermost in their thoughts, conversation pro- 
ceeded intermittently, and the hours seemed to Laura 
preternaturally long. Moreover, the sense of playing a 
part Aveakened her courage. She Avas especiallj’^ desirous 
that all things should seem so clear and natural that 
Denzil’s suspicions might not be roused. 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. OreAve, as they Avent upstairs at 
night, ‘ do let me come in and talk to you.’ 

‘Yes, certainly, come in,’ returned Laura, opening the 
door and lighting the candles on the dressing-table. 

‘ To think of it all is too astonishing,’ continued Mrs. 
CreAA^e, sitting doAvn on an ottoman, Avhich was really a 
bonnet-box. 

Laura took a Ioav cane chair and resigned herself to 
listen, AAdiile Mrs. CreAve proceeded to remove her lace 
craAmt and fold it up Avith mechanical unconscious care 
as she spoke. 

‘To think of you, Avho Avere, in a manner of speaking, 
pooh-poohed and snubbed and made little of, being head over 
them all ! That poor conceited Mrs. Piers, the DoAA^ager, as 
she liked to be called, as if she Avere a duchess ! I reall}’’ 
an Sony for her. Won’t she be readj’’ to cut her tongue 
out for having refused toreceiA^e you for a daughter-in-laAA’’! 
Well ; it s not every heiress that knoAvs she AA'as chosen 
for herself alone, as you know my dear blessed boy chose 
you ; and when I say, Laura, you deserve him,’ added the 
mother, Avith a little sob, ‘ I ghm you the highest praise 
you Avill ever get.’ 
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‘I think yon do,’ Paid Laura, drandiig nearer, and 
taking j^Irs. Cron’e’.s hand. 

‘Never forgot that lie cho?c yon out of jnire dipinter- 
c.Ptod love,’ continued Mrs. Crewe onqiliaticallj', ‘.and he 
does love you, m3' de.ar, with all his heart I I paw that 
before 3'ou did. I wish he were here to advise atid supjiort 
yon in the present extraordinarv crisis. What do you 
think, m3’ love 1 phall he have to take a’our name f 

‘ I know a.s little a.s yourself, !Mr.s. Crewe. I shotdd 
much prefer to take his.’ 

‘And you arc right, Laur.a,’ she returned with grave 
eni]diasis ns she unpinned her c.ap and .set it on her knee, 
where it produced an nneanru’ effect, as if .she were holding 
a supplementary head, ‘ The Crowes arc a good old family, 
though not in the peerage, and a truer gentleman than my 
dear bo3’ never came of atn- stock, thougli adverse circum- 
stances comjicllod him to enter the Mercantile Marine. 
Well, well, good luck comes to him at last ! Ho gets a 
dear, good wife and a fortune into the bargain ; for I feel 
.sure, my love, nothing will make you break a promise once 
given ! ’ 

‘ I hope not,’ said Laura, with a faint smile, for she saw 
the drift of her kind friend’s conversation. ‘ Nothinc 

O 

save Denzil’s own wish Avould induce me to break with 
him,’ 

‘And there is small danger of that!’ cried IMr.s. Crewe, 
kis=ing her with warmth. ‘ But, my dear, what will Mr.s. 
Pioginald Piers say’l It will be an awful trial to her. I 
hope and trust she will keep friends with yoii, and not nm 
awa3’ with the idea that 3’ou ought not to assert 3’our rights, 
and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘ I do not fear it,’ replied Laura thoughtfull3^ ‘ She 
has too much sense ■/ but even Avhile she spoke a dim fear 
arose in her heart and chilled it. 

‘ I am not so sure,’ said Mrs. Crewe. ‘ We are seldom 
just or reasonable about those we love as she loves her 
Imsband. Depend upon it she will be awfully cut up at 
tlie idea of his loss and mortification, for though he carried 
it off with franic carelessness, he "was tremendousl3’ proud 
of Pierslynn and his position. I changed my opinion of 
Eeginald Piers a good deal latel)’’, and, in spite of what the 
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Admiral says, I think the whole affair very strange— very 

strange indeed.’ _ , , . 

‘ Ifc does not seem so to me,^ said Laura ' at least in 
the sense you mean. But it is impossible that Winitrid 
and I should fail to understand each other ; and, after all, 
our speculations may be quite fruitless ; let us not dwell 
upon them.’ 

‘ That is not at all likely. I consider your claim indis- 
putable. I wonder if ]\Ir. Piers has got through much of 
the savings. I believe there was a considerable sum in 
hand. Do you think, dear, you will have a tov/n as well 
as a country house V 

‘Oh, Mrs. Crewe !’ said Laura, laughing in .spite of the 
anxiety which oppressed her, ‘ Such a question never 
occurred to me. Indeed, I feel too much for Reginald and 
Winnie to think how the change will affect myself.’ 

‘Very praiseworthy indeed, my dear. But — listen; 
there’s Toppy crying to be let in. It is a wet night. 
What an intelligent creature she is, to be sure ! I’m com- 
ing, my precious puss, I’m coming. Good-night, dearest 
Laura. I have kept you too long out of your bed.’ 

The interview -with Measis JIhurDtori--auurTreht; urns a 
severe trial to Laura. 

The surprise of both gentlemen was very great ; indeed, 
it was several minutes before even Mr. Trent’s keen facul- 
ties could assimilate the facts reported. 

‘These succession cases are often very extraordinary, 
and few can surpass the present one if matters turn out as 
you seem to think they will,’ he said. 

‘Very remarkable — very, indeed,’ observed IMr. Thiu- 
ston, playing with his eye-glass j ‘ awkward discovery for 
a man to make ; yet, after all, perhaps less mortifying than 
to have it made by another. At any rate, it puts Mr. 
Piers’s reputation beyond a shadow of doubt.’ 

Yes,’ returned Mr. Trent, tapping the table thought- 
fully with a paper-knife ; ‘ he acted as any honourable man 
would. Of course, I am glad enough of your good fortune ’ 

to Laura ‘but, at the same time, I feel sincerely for 
Reginald Piers ; it is a tremendous blow.’ 

‘You must direct me how best to soften it to him,’ 
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said Laura, in a low voice, feeling strangely guilty, and 
perceiving clearly enough that, with the usual masculine 
esjprif dc corps, the partners thought it a deplorable freak of 
fortune that a flue estate should pass from the hands of a 
capable man to those of a Avoman, and a plain, quiet, un- 
remai'kable Avoman to boot. 

‘ Of coAirse we shall be happy to manage the case for 
jMiss Piers. Admiral, the sooner so important a matter is 
settled the better. I aauII call on OrceuAA'ood this after- 
noon, and ask to see the papers. There is no use in making 
an}' plans or suggestions till Ave ascertain Iioaa' you really 
stand, i\Iiss Piers. It is really a curious affair, very curious. 
I shall let you know the result of our conference to-morroAV 
morning.’ 

‘This AA'ill be a startling piece of ncAvs for ray Avife,’ 
said jMr. Trent, as he escorted the Admiral and Laura 
doAA'nstairs. ‘ She is in Dresden Avith our youngest boy 
and girl, as you know, for the Avinter. She Avas asking 
about you in her last letter. They do not return till 
April.’ 

‘ i\Iy best regards to her,’ said Laura. ‘ I shall be glad 
to see her again.’ 

‘Well, I confess I am profoundly sorry at this dis- 
covery,’ said Trent to Thurston. ‘Just as Piers Avas pre- 
paring to stand for and settle doAvn into an acthrn 

country gentleman.’ 

‘ He has not been very steady to the country as yet,’ 
replied the other drily. ‘ He Avas ahvays running abroad 
and hither and thither.’ 

‘ What an unlucky slip it Avas for him to have let his 
engagement AAUth this girl fall through ! Of course, Ave 
thought hnn a fool then, and I must say, as far as beauty 
goes, he has changed for the better.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Thurston, ‘ perhaps j but I find JMiss 
Piers a A'ery interesting young Avoman.’ 

‘ She will be extremely interesting to many now,’ re- 
plied Mr. Trent. ‘ I doubt if this fortune Avill be a real 
gain to her ; some sharper will marry her for her money.’ 

‘ We must hope for better things,’ rejoined his partner, 
as ]\Ir. Trent closed his blotting-book and prepared to go out. 
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CHAPTER XLTX. 

It was still early when Laura reached home. She could 
not .settle to any of her usual occu])ations. Her whole life 
was upset. The lines of her existence would need to he 
laid down afre.sh. One qne.stion she revolved anxiously in 
her own mind : should she Avrite at once to Denzil, or Avait 
to impart the great ncw.s until he returned home 1 

Her great longing to see liim, to liave the comioi't and 
support of his presence and conn.'^el, inelined her to write 
without delay, and on this she. finally decided. Puit look- 
ing into her lieart, .she found, that first disturhed nneasA' 
day, that the source of her discomfort was (he fear of fitul- 
ing Winnie changed towards lier, and misunder.standing 
her. fShe hesitated to go and see her, for she shranlc from 
meeting old Iilr.s. Piers, a.s she did not know if lier .son liad 
yet announced his unfortunate discovery. 

The promised report from jMr Trent did not. reach Ids 
new client till the day after her visit to him, and then he 
inercl}’ said that tho proofs of lier claim seemed nio.st .satis- 
factory, hut that he was sending <lown an agent to examine 
the baptismal registry in the churcli of Llaiiogiven. On the 
retum of this cmplojjd, J\rr. Trent wonld like to see her 
again. 


TJic day following the receipt of this note, Laura wa.s 
writing a long letter to Denzil in her own room. A taji 
on the door disturhed her. In reply to her invitation 
‘ Come in,’ the door opened to admit Winifrid. 

She looked pale, and lier l.argc eyes had .a distressed 
alarmed expression. 

‘Dearest Winnie, how rejoiced I am to see you !’ cried 
Laura, holding out her arms to embrace her. ‘I har-e 
wanted so much to come to j^on.’ 

‘All, Laura I’ said Winifrid, her lips quivering, ‘what 
is all this that Reginald lias been telling me?’ 

‘ What has he told you?’ was Laura’s counter-question, as 
she drew her cousin to a ch.air and placed herself beside her. 
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‘Oh, I can Iiardlj’ believe it!’ cried Winifrid. ‘Tliat 
Pierslynn is your.s : and all — all that ve possess. That 
Reginald has been unconsciousl3' Iceeping j’on out of your 
own ; and now he must give up all to you. Laura, dear 
Laura, it is not that I would rob you or wrong yu\i ; but, 
oh ! 1 feel it is hard, desperately hard, on Reginald. I am 

sure, if you had onl}’ yourself to think of, 3'ou might 

Rut I do not know what I am .s.a3’ing ; you see Reggie has 
nothing in the world he can c.all his own, 3'et he has been 
so luxurious in his wa3’s, and I am of so little use to him. 
Oh. Laura ! what can I do to helj) him V 

‘ Dearest "Winnie, do not make yourself miserable. Do 
you think I could be happ3', and know that you and Regi- 
nald wanted for an3'thing? Let ns take counsel together, 
dear, and settle what will be best for 3’ou. I cannot help 
.'CJaerting my own rights. It is inevitable. Reginald 
could not consent to retain Pierslynn at my pleasure. He 
can, he will make a place for himself. He will be in a 
better position than he has yet filled, and he will be more 
your own.’ 

‘ lie has been all that I can wish in his hour of trial,’ 
sobbed Winnie. ‘So noble, so just to you ; and all I ask 
is to be of use and comfort to him, but he is awfully cast 
down. Xeither of us know hoAv to break the terrible news 
to his poor mother.’ 

‘ Believe me, .she shall not suffer,’ said Laura. ‘ I have 
determined she shall lo.se nothing by her son’s change of 
fortune ; m3'' first care shall be to secure independence to 
her .and to 3'Ou.’ 

‘ I am sure 3'ou will be kind and generous ; but, L.aura, 
it is very bitter to “ give up,” even to 3mu I ’ and AVinnie 
shed some irrepressible tears. ‘For myself I do not care. 
Indeed, indeed, I do not. But to see him so pale and 
still and downcast is terrible. Yet I have had some 
moments of exquisite delight. Last night, when he told 
me all, he laid his head upon 103'^ shoulder and said, “ But 
I have you left, and 3mu will alwa3's be the same — tender 
and true.” So 3mu see he must love me best of all ! Then, 
Laura, I ma3'' assure him that 3mu will not forsake him?’ 

‘No, m3’ own dear cousin; I will be just, and it is 
only justice in me to take care of your future,’ returned 
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Laura, observing bow completely the idea of Kegiuald, Ins 
losses, his trouble and suffering, swallowed up every other; 
even she herself was utterly overlooked ; only, tliank God ! 
there wtis no bitterness in AVinnie's simple heart against 
her. 

‘ I am sure, I was always sure, you are kind an<l just,’ 
returned AA^innie, with a little quivering sob. 

‘AA^innie, dear,’ said Laura, anxious to change her 
thoughts, ‘ try and find out what Reginald would like to 
^^do, and where he would like to live, and so soon us 
matters are settled, and I have some command of money, 
wo must look out a nice home for you. I cannot be iiappy 
till I know you are comfortable.’ 

‘You are good and kind, Laura! Oh, do help me 
to keep Eeginald in London ! lie said something last 
night of hiding ourselves on the Continent, but I do not 
want that. Oh, Laura, how old Mrs. Piers will rage to 
think that sho prevented Reginald’s marriage with you !’ 

‘I am sure no one else regrets it now,’ returned Laura, 
with a smile. 

‘I feel more comforted,’ said AA’‘innie presently; ‘I 
wish Eeginald did not look so despondent. Shull I ask 
him to come and talk to you, Lavu-a I I am sure you 
would do him good.’ 

‘ No, AA^’innie ; situated as we both are, I think you had 
better leave him to himself. However, assure him from 
me that I am his true friend.’ 

After a short silence Laura, to divert her listener’s 
mind, confided to her that she was engaged to Denzil 
Crewe, a piece of news which roused AVinifrid’s intercut. 
She was greatly astonished, for her imagination always 
depicted Densil as mourning the loss of herself. She was 
Idndly and sympathetic, however, and full of all good 
Avishes. But the dominant thought was of the stran'm 
freak by which Pierslynn and Laura would pass into 
Denzil’s hands. 

And Mis. CieAve 1 AVhat a state of excitement sho 
must be in ! Oh, I cannot meet her to-day, Laura J J 
am not strong enough.’ 

‘ You need not, dear ; she is out.’ 

‘ And I Avilf go before she returns.’ 
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‘ Lot me lvno\r Avlion j'ou have broken tlie new.? to I^Irs. 
Piers/ were Laura’s last words as Winnie kissed her 
warmly and Avent quicklj’ aAvay. 

Tlie ensuing Aveeks AA’erc croAA'ded Avith business visits 
and con.sultations at Me.ssrs. Thurston and Trent’s office, 
perusals of leases and examinations of accounts, discus-sions 
of plans and preparing of deeds. No obstacle jireseuted 
itself to Laura’s quietl}' taking possession of her jiroperty. 

ileantime Parliament met, and the Avorld of Mayfair 
had a few days’ pleasant excitement over the Pierslynn 
3'omance. Tlie societ}* papers gave it a paragraph or tivo, 
and then a fresher topic droA'e it from the ficdd. 

Laura's provision for her di.'^inlieritcd kinsman satisfied 
the lawyers on both .sides ; and Peginal J, as he gradually 
realised how Avonderfull}' he had lieen saved from the 
effects of his own dishonesty, liegan to regain courage and 
cheerfulness. Laura and Winnie found ample and inter- 
esting occupation in seeking a house, as Iteginald consented 
to reside in London, though he Avas somewhat slow in 
forming, or avou'edly forming, his plans. Bo time Avont 
quickl}' on. 

The greatest sufferer Avas JIi^. Piei's. Her pride was 
deejily Avounded, for she had always cherished a species 
of dislike to Laura, born of pique and rebciitmeiiL at the 
indescribable superiority Avhich she most unconsciously 
maintained, in .spite of Eeginald’s desertion and her own 
]io.dtion a.« a poor relation. To have tliL otf&lioot of the 
family put over her son’s head — in his place — Avas too 
much. Not c\ en the generous readiness Avitli Avliich Laura 
secured to her for life the .same income her son had settled 
on her could atone to her for the infamous usurpation, as 
she considered it. 

From the tmie L.aura had Avritten a full account of the 
events here recorded to Donzil OrcAve, she Avas intensely 
anxious for his return. Her oaiui plans must all remain in 
abeyance until she could consult him. 

Tlie Admiral, pcrceiAung this, sought an interview Avith 
the head of the house to Avliich Denzil had been lately 
admitted a ]iartner, and ascertained that there Avas no 
jire-sing need to prolong liis stay. IMorcover, Avlien in- 
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formed of the fortune awaiting his junior, the pnncipal 
rapidly advanced from civility to cordiality — declared he 
would write by the post which left ne.xt day, and cxiiort 
Mr. Crewe to return as soon as possible, and hoped that 
he would not desert the firm. 

JMeantime Laura looked eagerly for a reply to her 
letters written early in January. How often Laura calcu- 
lated that March would be in its first decade before her 
long reiDort could be in Dcnzil’s hands, and before his re- 
ply could possibly reach her the last of the spring months 
would be half-waj'- through. Surely his next letter would 
announce his coming ! Laura would not hear of taking 
personal possession of her house and lands. ‘Let time 
accustom people to the change of owners,’ she said, ‘ and 
then I Avill slide into my place.’ 

May was past its prime, still no letter had reached 
Laura. The China mail was a couple of da5's overdue, and 
she supjn'essed as much as was in her power the uneasiness 
and dread that gnawed at her heart. jMrs. Crewe was less 
restless j all the future was bathed in sunshine to her, and 
she had gone one evening at this time with much pride 
and delight to the opera, for which Laura had in’ocurcd 
two stalls, and begged Mrs. CreAve to let her stay at home, 
and to take hliss Brown in her place. I\lr3. Crewe 
had started triumphantly in the congenial character of a 
patroness. 

The Admiral had retired to his own room to proceed 
Avith a Avork he had lately undertaken, .chiefly for Laura 
and iMi’s. CreAve’s benefit, a sort of commentary or explana- 
tion of the 11th chapter of EeA^elation, for Avhich ho Avas 
under the impression special light and guidance had been 
vouchsafed him. 

Laura had taken refuge in her painting-room, and begun 
half mechanically to Avork at the picture of ‘ Sunset on°the 
Beach,’ Avhich she had never finished, but Avhich was 
inseparably associated Avith the happy day Avhen she had 
sketched it. It Avas a labour of loA’e to touch and retouch 
it, Avhile she lived over again in memory the few ex- 
quisitely happy hours that succeeded DenzU’s avowal and 
their acknowledged engagement. And then, she thought. 
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^vould Denzil approve the measuvca slie had taken 
fcl)cy vere of one mind, one faith. Site laid asiu 
palerle at; she thought tlms, and sat down by the wiinh, 
through wliich came the perfume of the manj" blo.?som3 in 
Zdr. Lrown’.s carefully-kept flower-beds. IIow often she 
had looked out upon those little garden plots on which 
her windows opened in bitterc.st despondency and sdf- 
diitrust! Even now she rejoiced with trcmbhng ; for 
liow could she tell what tlie future liad yet beliind its 
luy.sterious curtain ? So she wandered into dreamland, 
forgetful of the present, and deaf to a confused murmur 
ttnd .stir whicli by and b}' arose from below. A sudden 
sharp laiock recalled her to herself. Almost before she 
could sa}' ‘ Come in,’ the door flew open and Denzil stood 
on the threshold — Denzil, browner and thinner than ho 
vras when they parted. An in.'tant’s breathless pause of 
astonished delight, and then she .sprang forward and was 
locked in his warm loving embrace, silent from excess of 
feeling. While she clung to him, ail reset vo was swept 
away hy the startling rapture of this sudden meeting — 
feeling that every doubt and difficulty was at an end now 
tiiat ha was present with Iieit 

‘At last, my love — my life!’ said Denzil, as site gently 
M-ithdrew from his passionate Idss. ‘ And I am dear and 
welcome to you 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, Iioio welcome 1 ’ cried Laura, struggling with the 
tears that would force themselves from her full heart. ‘ It 
has been weary waiting 1 When, how, did you come ] ’ 

‘When I had your letter of January,’ said Denzil, still 
holding her to him, ‘ I had alread}’^ nearly finished m3' 
”-"k. I was devoured with eagerness to reach the home 
1 jenew was -waiting for me ; so, as the same mail brought 
me a very friendl}’- communication from m}' partners de- 
siring me to return as soon as possible, as the}'^ understood 
m3' private affairs required ni3’’ presence, I determined to 
answer your letter in person. There were a few days to 
spare before the next mail went. I managed to start by 
it, reached Falmouth last night, and here I am.’ 

Then came a confused exchange of question and answer, 
and Laura eagerl3'' poured out something of tlie load she 
had longed for him to share. 
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fonin they had somewhat calmed down, Deuzil, aftei 

Hl’t pause in their quick-flowing talk, exclaimed : 

‘For one circumstance I do especially thank Heaven, 
is that you were pledged to me before this extraordinary 
jcovery took place. I should have been barred from 
piring to the wealthy heiress j but yoic know, my darling, 
)U were as rich a prize to me the day you put your hand 
. mine, as if you gave me the gold diggings of California 
ith it. There is no need to explain this to you, yet I 
aould not have liked to pose before the world as a forfcuue- 
unter.’ , 

‘ I should nob have thought you one ; what matter for 
he rest ? ’ said Laura, with a happ}'’ smile. 

‘ Nevertheless, I am glad it is so,’ said Denzil gravely. 
I am not at all pleased you have inherited this property, 
Laura.’ 

* ‘ I am not sure that I am either,’ she returned. 

' ‘ It is awfully hard lines for Eeginald Piers and that 
charming wife of his, and I am glad you have provided 
for them. ,]3ut you and I would have got on very 
well ; whereas, now I am bound to make even more 
money, no^t to be overshadowed by my wife. It is 
curious, and shows how unjust the prejudices of per- 
sonal likes and dislikes make a man ; but in my own 
mind I felt a little surprise that Reginald Piers, feeling 
himself safe, as he must have done, from every chance 
of' detection, should have acted the honourable iDart he 
did.’ 

‘Why should you have doubted himr asked Laura 
carelessly, and passed to some other branch of the subject 
without waiting for a reply. 

At last they remembered the Admhal, and repaired to 
his apartment to pa}"- him a visit. 

It was a night long to be ' remembered — the rapturous 
delight of Mrs. Crewe on finding her beloved boy ready 
to receive her on her return from the opera, the pourin^ 
forth of accumulated information respecting the sayiims 
and doings of the last eight or nine months, the boundless 
content in each other, while Collins waited on them assi- 
duously, and Toppy, after careful inspection, jumped un- 
invited on Denzil’s knee, ^ 
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The Admiral said a special grace, full of such heartfelt 
gratitude and thankfulness that Mrs. Crewe was moved to 
tears. 


CHAPTER L. 

]\Ir. Trent’s comfortable house looked itself again. The 
drawing-room shutters were opened, the newspaper wrap- 
pings removed, the chandeliers freed from them imprison- 
ment in holland bags, and, in short, its mistress had come 
home. That winter of separatioii had been, according to 
his own account, a purgatorial ])eriod to Mr. Trent ; but, in 
point of fact, both he and his eldest boys found Christmas 
ill Dresden a very pleasant variation from the ordinary', 
festivities of that season in London. Mrs. Trent was not 
sorry to find herself in her luxurious home towards the 
end of June, ready to give and accept some dinner-parties 
before the end of the season ; and on the occasion about 
to be recorded she had arranged a peculiarly recherchd little 
dinner for a party of twelve of her husband’s more intimate 
legal acquaintances. 

Host, hostess, and guests were in excellent spirits ; the 
service and the viands were equally good ; all went 
smoothly ; conversation flowed freely and briglitly ; there 
were several excellent talkers present, and Mrs. Trent 
knew how to throw the ball. German politics had been 
ventilated a propos of Mrs. Trent’s visit, the. last remark- 
able trials were mentioned, curious items of intelligence 
concerning them discussed, hon mots of counsel repeated 
and a few more perpetrated, and every one was pleased 
with him and her self. 

‘ That is a curious story about the Piersljmn property,’ 
observed Mr. Watkins, a rising barrister. ‘There have 
been paragraphs in most of the morning papers about it. 
Was not young Piers in your office, Trent?’ 

‘ Yes ; he was articled to us, and was out of his time, 
but still working for the firm, when his cousin broke his 
',neck and he stepped into the estate,’ 

‘And now he has proved to be illegitimate, or s^"' 

29 
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such thing,’ said Mr, JBleiikinsop, the well-kiiowii parlia- 
mentary solicitor. 

‘ Not at all,’ cried his wife. ‘ Some relation, a poor gdrl 
who was emploj^ed by a milliner — they s.ay, 3Iadame Klise 
— turned out legitimate, and has a prior claim.’ 

‘You are all wrong,’ said Mrs. Trent, laughing; 'hotli 
parties happen to be relatives of mine, and, as the story 
is to the credit of both, I will tell you the iacts.’ 

And Mrs. Trent gave what might be termed the prin- 
cipal points of the case. ‘Thus,’ she concluded, ‘the ]»ro- 
perty has changed hands with very little prolit to the 
“ gentlemen of the long robe,” as the papers say.’ 

‘ Very hard on Piers,’ growled Thornton, Q.O. ‘ Could 
he not get up a case of any kimU’ 

‘Impossible,’ returned Mr. 'Trent. ‘He had no choice 
between destroying the documents and holding his tongue, 
or giving up his estate. He wisely chose tl»e hist, for dis- 
honesty rarely pays ; and iliss Piers, who is a very accom- 
plished ladylike girl, has behaved e.vceedingly well ; they 
had always been on friendly terms. She settles a thou.sand 
a year on him and his wife, or the survivor of them, and 
has bought a house for them, also settled on the wife ; 
while she gives Mrs. Piers senior the same income (live 
hundred a yeai-} that her son :iUowcd hor ; und 'ivhut 
makes it more praiseworthy, Eeginald Piers had managed, 
besides of course spending the income of the propmay, ti> 
get rid of upwards of eight or nine thousand pouiuls.’ 

‘ He seemed to live tolerably last,’ said Mr. 'Thornton. 

‘ He made no great show, and Mrs. Piers did not give 
me the idea of extravagance,’ observed Mrs. 'Trent. 

‘ Board of green cloth, eh 'V suggested Watkins. 

‘ It is impossible to say,’ returned Mr. 'Trent. 

‘What is the poor devil going to do 'T asked 2Ir. 
'Thornton. ‘ He cannot live on a thousand a year after 
spending what was the rent-roll 1' 

‘ Five thousand.’ 

‘ No. He is far too shrewd and active a fellow to lie 
idle. I have advised him to study for the Bar ; that was 
his ambition formerly, but he was too poor to wait for 
briefs. He is going to take my advice, I believe.’ 

-‘ I daresay he will do very well,’ said Mr. Blenkinsop/ 
who has reduced himself by his own strai.gl/t'- 
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forward honesty will start with a useful reputation ; the 
very circumstance will put him well before the world.’ 

‘ I remember him,’ observed Mr. Watkins. ‘ He was a 
very smart fellow, well connected too. Is he not brother- 
in-law to that queer little litigious north-country baronet, 
Sir Gilbert Jervois V 

‘ He is,’ returned Mrs. Trent ; ‘ and he is married to 
such a charming pretty creature — quite a love-match.’ 

‘ I hope the love will not fly out of the window under 
the present circumstances. Love is somewhat of a summer 
bird,’ said the Q.C. 

'But, by Jove, what a catch Miss Piers of Pierslynn 
■will be!’ cried young Eichard Thurston. ‘She is no 
beauty, 7 believe.’ 

‘ Beiiuty or no beauty,’ returned the host, ‘ she is an 
uncommonly nice girl, and an artist of no mean ability ; 
but she is not in the market; she is going to make a 
rather indifierent marriage. It seems before this curious 
discovery made her heiress, she had engaged herself to 
the son of the lady with whom she lives. He was captain 
of one of Gibbs Brothers’ ships, and must be a steady 
fellow, for they have taken him into partnership.’ 

‘What! going to marry a merchant skipper?’ cried 
young Thurston, with contemptuous surprise. 

‘ Impossible ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Blenkinsop, with horror. 

‘ Will she not listen to the remonstrances of her friends?’ 
said Mrs. Watkins. 

• I do not think they venture to remonstrate,’ replied 
Mrs. Trent, ‘ as her guardian. Admiral Desbarres, makes 
no objection. I wish it were a better match ; but I do not 
see how she was to break her promise to a man who pro- 
posed for her when she had nothing.' 

‘ It is evident,’ said Mr. Thornton, ‘ that the Piers 
family, to which, 1 believe, our fair hostess belongs, are of 
the sans peur sans rcproche order’, whose word is their bond.’ 

‘ I hope so,’ said Mrs. Trent, smiling ; ‘ and in token of 
my sympathy with my cousin Laura, I have promised to 
assist at her wedding on the fourth of next month.’ 

Once more the curtain goes up, five years having elapsed 
since the last act. 
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THE ADJriRAL’S WARD. 


Scene — an artisticallj’’- furnished inorniug-rooin, over- 
looking Eegent’s Park. 

Mrs.^ Piei’S- Crewe, fairer, brigliter, better-looking than 
of yore (for nothing beautifies lilce unselfish happiness), is 
discovered sitting by a writing-table, trying to teach the 
alphabet to a brown-e3'’cd, brown-haired urchin of perhaps 
three years old, by means of picture-cards thrown on the 
floor. 

' Pring me B, Goorgie.’ 

Georgie, after a short search, proudly produces S. 

‘Eo, no, my darling ; try again. This’ — rapidly print- 
ing it on her notepaper — ‘ is the shape of B.’ 

Master George lies down rvitli an air of determination, 
and after much turning over of the cards selects B, 

‘ That is a little nearer,’ said his mother, laughing ; 
but ’ 

‘hirs. Reginald Piers,’ announced a footman, opening 
the door and ushering in AViuifrid. She was as handsome 
as ever; indeed handsomer, with a look of thought in her 
eyes,' a sweet pensive expression upon her bps. 

Laura came forward to meet her with the old tender 
cordialitj’’. 

‘ So you are teaching tue poor little fellow already,’ said 
AATnifrid, taking Georgie on her knee, and parting his 
abundant fringe the better to kiss liis brow. 

Mt is as good a play as any other,’ returned the mother, 
‘ and he will come to know the letters in time.’ 

‘ Perhaps so. I am not so as you ; I never 

was. How is the Admiral, Laura V 

‘ A^ery much the same, — weak and averse to take nourish- 
ment, but suifers no pain; he seems wonderfully happy. 
I do not fancy any one knows how much he has suflered 
from . religious doubts and difiiculties ; and he told me 
yesterday that, instead of bodily weakness obscuring his 
mind as it was usually supposed to do, his spiritual po^\-er 
seems to grow as his strength declines, and he added : “ I 
begin already to catch glimpses and hear echoes of what 
eye has not seen or ear heard.” He spoke with such a 
profound conviction that for an instant I felt a strange 
thrill. AVhat wondrous' power there is in religious en- 
thusiasm ! ’ 
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' There i? iii'leefi/ returned 'Winifrid. 

‘ Sliali you he ahk- to move the Admiral to the country 
tlii' PunimcrT 

‘I ]ioj)e ■•' 0 . You know there is really nothing the 
inati'-r with iiim ; he is just burning out, like a flame too 
■^IronL: tor what it feeds niton.’ 

‘ How t'Trihly Jlrs. Crewe will feel his loss 
After a .slun't pause ^Yiuif^‘d resinned: 

‘ I'tu vou ever look at the “ llirths, marriaires, and 
deaths ?" ■ 

A*eiT seldom, I am a.dianied to sa}*. WIit’T 
‘ilerausc,’ .said Winnie, ‘the marriage of Madame IMos- 
cyii^lv.i with an American was in yesterdaT ’s Thnes.’ 

•Indeed!’ cried Laura. ‘It is year.- since we have 
heaid h'w name.’ 

‘ Ah'. I wi?h wc had never heard it,’ returned the other ; 
•.-he did not leave a blessing behind her. However, wlien 
1 sliowed the announcement to Ih-ginald, he .smiled rather 
grimly, and just said, “ Won’t she make his dollars spin ! ” ’ 
‘ Y'ell, she has long been removed from your path,’ 
oh>erved Laura. ‘ and I think — I hope, dearest Winnie — 
that your life has been tranquil and happy since — since 
Iteginald took so steadily and successfully to work'!’ 

‘ Oh yes, it has been calm ; I should like to see more of 
you, dear Laura ; but, I do not know how it is, there seems 
aluays some obstacle to our meeting, save in the morning. 
I ollen want Reggio to go out more of an evening ; lie 
works too hard.’ 

• Winnie, do not ask too much of human nature. It is 
not poasible that Reginald can care to be much with us. 
How can he forget that I have pushed him from his place V 
‘ He ought only to remember your goodness, to be 
jdoased at his own success I Do you know, he has been 
asked to stand for 'Thii-lstane, near Sir Gilbert’s place in 
the north, and will probably be returned V 

‘That will please him; he is naturall}' a politician.’ 

‘ He never seemed to care for anything but pleasure in 
the old Piersljmn days. How is Mr. Crewe V 
‘ Remarkably well ; always busy.’ 

‘ I do believe,’ said Winnie thoughtfully, ‘ that you are 
a very happy couple.’ 
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THE ADHIEAL’S WABD. 


inheritance that could ziever he tlioirs ! and how could I 
account for receiving an income from yon, on ^vhom I have 
no claim'?’ 

Eeginald sprang from his seat and walked to and fro 
restlessly. 

‘ But, Laura,' he exclaimed, resuming his chair again, 
‘ if these cursed lawyers get their lingers into the caldron, 
they wiU stir up all kinds of mischief! They will tell 
you you can claim all the money I have spent since I held 
the estate j they will want to know what I have done 
with it; and, Laura, I must not have that question 
raised 1 ’ 

‘ Can you not trust me, Eeginald 3 Do you think I 
would really injure you? Do you think I would ask for 
any of the money I fear yon have squandered 3 Be a man, 
Eeginald ! put the past away from you — lay hold of the 
future. You have that in you to win a place yet, as good 
as what you lose now ; but I am resolved to prove my 
father’s legitimacy, my own claims, and — you are in my 
hands.’ 

She spoke low, but with indescribable force and dis- 
tinctness, with a flash of spirit, of unconscious command, 
that startled her cousin as a revelation. 

He rested his elbows on the table, and covered his 
face with his hands. When he looked up, there was a 
sullen, beaten look in his face, that made Laura’s heart 
ache. 

‘ As you will,’ ho said, in a low tone, and paused again. 

‘ Now, to settle how we shall carry out this tragi-coiuedy. 
I shall take these letters, and say I found them amoiv 
old papers belonging to John Piers, the late man’s fatheit 
It so happens' there are several letters from Geoffrey 
Piers, your grandfather, respecting his son. One tells of 
his removal from Llanogwen to a school near London; 
another describes his having had a severe attack of fever • 
and the third, in 1831, when he must have been ten or 
eleven, entreats the friendly protection of the head of the 
family for his poor solitary boy, who would soon be an 
orphan, as he feels his end approaching. By puttiu" all 
together in the same old yellow envelope, no one°will 
suspect that all were not originally wrapped up together.’ 
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